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INTRODUCTION 


To those of us who have attentively followed the 
progress of the American short story during the 
past ten years, it has been sufficiently clear that four 
distinguished talents have appeared. Of these, 
Sherwood Anderson has won the widest recognition. 
Two other men, Manuel Komroff and Ernest 
Hemingway, have each published a noteworthy col- 
lection of short stories. Many of us have felt that 
Barry Benefield, if the least known of the group, 
was by no means the least noteworthy, and it has 
been a source of wonderment that his admirably 
wrought stories have remained uncollected. 

I suppose that those who are dumb have never 
had their feelings and experience interpreted so 
clearly before as they have been interpreted by Barry 
Benefield in these stories. Most of the fiction of 
our time deals with that class of society whose utter- 
ance is only too fluent; and those whose capacities 
for self-expression in life have been most completely 
developed are the men and women upon whose emo- 
tional life the American novelist and short-story 
writer have expended their interest. 

It is easy to refine upon the obvious, and most 


people find it more interesting to do so than to at- 
Vil 
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tempt the more difficult task of eliciting and defining 
the inarticulate emotions of those who have been 
dimly defeated by American life. Mr. Benefield has 
set himself this more difficult task and brought to it 
an imaginative sympathy and a directness of vision 
which operate through very simple means to clarify 
his portrayal and criticism of life. 

Each story in “Short Turns” is an affirmation and 
an act of faith. The writer for the moment identifies 
himself with a character whose personal expression 
may be held by the superficial observer to have been 
totally thwarted by circumstances over which he has 
had no control. In the eyes of the world each of 
these stories may be held to be a chronicle of defeat 
or failure. It is the merit of Mr. Benefield to have 
penetrated the mask which life has molded on the 
faces of these men and women and to have revealed 
with patient care the spiritual victory concealed be- 
hind the total outward rout. 

In “Carrie Snyder,” for example, Mr. Benefield 
has portrayed such a victory as seen through the 
innocent and unprejudiced eyes of a boy who ap- 
prehends the spiritual substance while unconscious 
of the material fact. The author contrives to make 
us see behind the dusty protective coloration that 
society has created out of fear for its own defects. 
Mr. Benefield has stripped away this outward sem- 
blance even more clearly in “Daughters of Joy,” 
where the mother who comes to her daughter’s fun- 
eral maintains the same innocence of eye as in “Carrie 
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Snyder,” while possessing through her own experi- 


ence the knowledge of material fact which was not 
present to the little boy. 

Mr. Benefield’s peculiar distinction is to sublimate 
the finest essences of life out of the most dusty mate- 
rial, and so to glorify our clay. He has preferred to 
abandon the easier victory and to utilize for his ends 
what most writers would regard as recalcitrant mate- 
ral. By selecting only the simplest and most worn 
of themes, he has made his task as difficult as pos- 
sible. Failure with this material would have been 
failure indeed, but his success is the greater success 
in consequence. 

Where all is so admirable, it may appear invidious 
to express a preference, but memory persists in re- 
calling to my mind two stories, “Miss Willett” and 
“Simply Sugar Pie.” Although, I have been called 
upon to read some thousand American stories an- 
nually for the past twelve years, these two simple 
unobtrusive narratives have always remained clearly 
focused in my mind. Around them my memories of 
Mr. Benefield’s other stories have crystallized, and it 
is perhaps because of their mysterious fusion of 
reticence and passion that I persist in believing in 
the permanence of Mr. Benefield’s best work. 

I cannot help feeling that his restrained quiet is 
the outward and visible sign of a profound interior 
drama. His collection of stories is like a coiled 
spring whose apparent relaxation conceals a very 
great strain. When it finally uncoils, as I believe it 
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will, the energy released should and will be trans- 
formed into a great and tragic book. While await- 
ing Mr. Benefield’s masterpiece, I am happy and 
proud to introduce this distinguished collection to a 
new group of readers. 


Epwarp J. O’Brien. 
London, June, 1926. 
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SHORT TURNS 


CARRIE SNYDER 


N a Saturday afternoon Paul Darnell was 
coming back from the cemetery, where he had 
gone to shout at the deaf sexton a message from his 
mother about the rose-bushes on the family lot, when 
the impulse seized him to turn into Carrie Snyder’s 
yard and ask for a drink of water. Though it was 
May, northern Louisiana was already in the midst 
of summer, Paul was very thirsty, and he had the 
boy’s impatience with postponement of gratifica- 
tions. Besides he felt the lure of the forbidden, for 
at some time during his ten years of light in Cre- 
billon he had gathered somehow the notion that 
Carrie’s yard was not a proper place for a little boy 
to enter. 

So he hesitated by her front fence of broad pal- 
ings, close behind which was a thick row of ever- 
green shrubbery. He tried to look into the yard, 
but the palings were set flush against each other, and 
through the tiny cracks he could see nothing except 
the bushes just behind. 

He surveyed the street in both directions. To- 
ward Crebillon there were for eight or ten blocks 
only flat empty lots, with three round ponds and the 
level circus grounds where now appeared nothing 
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more exciting than a few cows grazing, a flock of 
geese waddling in single file from one pond to an- 
other, and a multitude of white chimney-shaped tow- 
ers a foot or so high on the green grass, known to 
him as crawfish houses. And he lived at the other 
end of town. No, he could not wait until he got 
home to satisfy his thirst. 

In the other direction there was a red hill bare of 
houses until you came to the parish jail, then the 
cemetery on the crest of the hill, and a goodly dis- 
tance beyond that the settlement where lived most 
of the small town’s washerwomen, cooks, drivers, and 
other negro servants. His mother’s cook, Aunt 
Julia, lived out there; but that was further away 
even than his own house. 

Paul heard some one singing out behind Carrie’s 
little yellow cottage, and pulling his straw hat hard 
down over his eyes he cautiously opened her front 
gate, walked softly around the house, and stood 
under a huge fan-shaped chinaberry-tree near the 
well in the back yard, where the grassless ground was 
hard and white and swept as clean as a floor until 
it merged into the garden. The singing woman was 
in the garden that came up almost to the well, but 
she wore a sunbonnet, and her back was turned to 
the house. She had not heard or seen her chance 
visitor ; she went on chopping weeds with a hoe. At 
sight of her he had taken off his hat in deference 
to her sex, and now he stood studying the faded 
sunbonnet and the plump firm-fleshed figure in the 
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blue-checked gingham dress. After a while he sat 
on a box that lay invitingly under the tree. 

Because there had always been, even to his inno- 
cent intelligence, sinister implications in all the re- 
marks he had heard about Carrie, he did not dare 
raise his voice to attract her attention. That would 
be venturing entirely too far. But it was cool in 
the shade of the great chinaberry-tree, it was good 
just to be sitting down anyhow, he was burning with 
thirst, he did not want to back down from his enter- 
prise now that he had come so far, and so he waited. 

There were no dogs or chickens on the place and 
apparently no other person except him and her, 
though he had expected no one else to be there. 
The sun was half-way down the sky; the heat-waves 
out in the garden, as seen from his shaded seat, 
quivered in the windless air; Carrie had stopped 
singing; and the little boy could hear nothing now 
except her hoe crunching the tough bodies of the 
weeds. He wished to goodness she would turn 
around. 

Presently Carrie stood up straight, pushed the 
sunbonnet back off her head until it hung around 
her neck by its strings, and came toward the house. 
Seeing Paul, she stopped in amazement. She was 
not accustomed to visitors of such tender years. 
She surveyed appreciatively the handsome little boy 
with brown eyes, widely set, and the curly brown, 
closely cropped hair. <A small scar in the middle of 
his left cheek made a shallow dimple, which would 
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deepen delightfully when he smiled; but he was now 
fearfully solemn. 

“Could I have a drink of water, please?” he 
asked, scrutinizing her face, though after all it ap- 
peared to be a very pleasant face. He noticed that 
though Carrie’s crinkly hair was as light in color 
as honey, her eyes and eyebrows were almost black. 
Her skin was smooth and white and pink. She 
wore on her right hand a ring containing a large 
diamond and an equally large emerald, which 
flashed and winked prodigiously whenever she moved 
her hand. Paul had never before been so close to 
Carrie Snyder. 

“Sure, you can have a drink of water. Wait, 
we'll draw up a fresh bucket from the very bottom 
of the well, where it is dark and deep and cool.” 
It occurred to Paul that she wasn’t terrifying at all. 
He liked the straight look in her dark eyes and the 
lift of her hearty voice. 

The rusty iron windlass screeched under her vigor- 
ous manipulations, and within a minute the wooden 
bucket, old and black and dripping deliciously, stood 
on the shelf at the top of the curbing. Carrie un- 
hooked a long-handled tin dipper from the side of 
the well, filled it, and offered it to him. 

*“Won’t you have some, Miss Carrie, first?” 

“Thank you, I will.” 

Presently Paul’s thirst was copiously satisfied. 
Carrie hesitated a moment, and then drawing a rake 
from under the back porch she went again to the 
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garden to collect the wilting weeds. The little boy 
sat down on the box once more and watched her round 
brown arms handling the rake. He had nothing 
further to say, but he stayed on. Nor did she say 
anything immediately, though Paul knew she wasn’t 
willing him to go away. 

But he was glad she did not ask him if he went 
to school, did he love his teacher, did he go to Sunday- 
school and did he love his teacher there, and so on 
and on and on. He abominated questions, espe- 
cially questions that everybody asked. And Car- 
rie was glad that he did not begin at once to cross- 
examine her; she would have expected that any little 
boy would do that. No, it was somehow good for 
these two to be together; there was a harmony in 
their reticences; they did not need to talk; they 
were restful to each other and gave without trying 
something keenly satisfying. ‘They were instantly 
comrades without strain. It was friendship at first 
sight. 

Carrie finished her work in the garden, took off 
her bonnet, brought a rocking-chair and a small 
sewing-table with folding legs out under the china- 
berry-tree, and sat there playing solitaire, oc- 
casionally cooling her unworried rosy face with high 
winds from an enormous palmetto fan that shook 
the dim aura of fine pale hair around her head. 
Paul watched her shuffle the blue-backed cards and 
put them down one by one on the table, hesitating 
now and then with a card held in suspense while 
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she gravely studied the situation, her smooth white 
forehead puckered in thought, the stones of the 
magnificent ring blazing gorgeously. 

It was cool under the chinaberry-tree, there was 
an aromatic smell coming from the sun-flooded gar- 
den, there was a quietness all about the place pleas- 
ant to the boy, Carrie hummed bits of tunes, and 
Paul stayed on nearly two hours. ‘T'wice he walked 
over to the well and drank, first asking her if she 
wouldn’t have water; and then he said, “Well, good- 
by,” and went home. 

The next time he came he was asked a question, 
but now he did not mind because he felt that he 
and Carrie had known each other a long time and 
were pals. He was sitting on his box, she in her 
small rocking-chair, her fingers moving slowly in a 
complicated pattern of white crochet work. 

“Do you know who I am?” she asked, not rais- 
ing her eyes from the work in her hands. 

““Yessum; you’re Carrie—Miss Carrie.” 

“How did you know my name?” 

“T hear the men down town say when you pass, 
‘There goes Carrie.’ ” 

“And do they laugh when they say it?” She 
bent lower over her needle. 

“Yessum, they do. Why do they do that, Miss 
Carrie?” 

Carrie did not answer, and he did not think it 
strange; often he himself let questions go unan- 
swered if he possibly could. 
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After a month, on his fifth visit, Paul asked Car- 
rie a question, just as if he were continuing a con- 
versation a second old, instead of four weeks old. 

“And do you know who I am then, Miss Carrie?” 
He looked eagerly over at her from his box; she 
took pains to sit four or five feet away from him 
always. 

“Yes, you’re Paul Darnell, son of the hardware 
man, and you live in the big white house across the 
street from the Baptist Church. Does your mother 
know you come here?” 

“T never told her; she never asked.” 

“If she does ask, will you tell her?” 

“Yessum, I reckon so.” 

“When do you start to school again in the fall?” 

“The first of October.” 

“You will be a very busy boy then, won’t you?” 

“Yessum, I will that, an’ night will be fallin’ early 
then. But I'll come up Saturdays an’ holidays 
whenever I can.” 

Carrie’s hands stopped working and sank into 
her lap. She looked up at the sky, passed one hand 
nervously over her forehead, and shook her head 
vigorously. 

And presently, standing up, Paul said, “Well, 
good-by, Miss Carrie.” She said, “Good-by,” with- 
out calling his name; and he went slowly around 
the house to the front gate, looking back several 
times and smiling shyly, his dimple dancing in his 
cheek. And when she heard the front gate slam to 
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she ran into her kitchen and watched him until he 
could be seen no more. 

Whenever Carrie now telephoned down town for 
groceries or meat she insisted that they be brought 
before noon; she wanted no delivery-wagon man 
blundering into her yard on any afternoon because 
Paul might possibly be there, and she knew that 
then he would be reported to his father. 

Occasionally while he was paying one of his visits 
her front door-bell rang, but she ran with a great 
rustling of starched skirts around the house, easily 
got rid of the caller, and came back to her rocking- 
chair. Easily except once, when a drunken drum- 
mer drove up in Lon Olds’s ancient and odorous cab 
from the Cosmopolitan Hotel; him she had to shout 
at and shake before he crawled back into the cab 
mumbling, “All right, all right, lady; a terrible 
mistake’s been made; wrong address; ’scuse, please.” 
Lon’s flat-toned ashy black face grinned in aged 
cynic glee. 

The marble season was now in full swing in Cre- 
billon. Paul brought his treasure-chest to Carrie to 
keep—a large cigar-box containing an assortment of 
cigarette pictures, old fish-hooks, some split buck- 
shot, three empty cartridges, small bundles of 
colored cord, and his reserve supply of marbles. 
When the marble rage had died down, to be suc- 
ceeded by pop-guns loaded with green chinaberries, 
he left the treasure-chest with her. She kept it on 
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a high shelf in a dry corner of her back porch. 
There were weeks now when he never asked for it. 
Frequently when Paul wasn’t there Carrie got it 
down, took out each article, looked at it a long time, 
and then painstakingly put it back in its place. 
Once it occurred to her to fit cardboard partitions 
in the box and to arrange all the varieties of trea- 
sure in orderly fashion therein, but the next instant 
she realized that that was simply not a thing to be 
done. 

One day, coming out of the house, she found 
Paul on his box holding in his lap an extremely un- 
prepossessing little black kitten with a head shaped 
like a mule’s. 

“TI found him all hunkered up in the alley by the 
Methodist Church, an’ he was cryin’ to beat the 
band. I reckon he’s starvin’, don’t you, Miss Car- 
rie? Look at his bones ali sticxin’ out. Feel how 
it gives your hand a lot of little bumps when you 
run it over his backbone. Yessum, he’s bad off, 
he is for a fact. So I brought him to you, Miss 
Carrie. Poor little kitty!” 

Carrie had no pets, and she loathed cats. Be- 
sides, old maids kept cats. She stood studying the 
situation in perplexity, tapping at her white teeth 
with the nail of her right forefinger. Then sud- 
denly she threw out her hands in front of her in a 
gesture of defeat, her great generous mouth smiled, 
and she took the battered kitten in her arms. 
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“Then we’d better feed him, hadn’t we, Paul? 
We'll give him the feast of his young life. What 
now is to be his name?” 

“Let’s call him John the Baptist, Miss Carrie. 
I had that name in my lesson last Sunday, an’ I 
kinda liked it.” 

And John the Baptist ate and drank mightily, and 
purred in Paul’s lap, and played a little with his 
fingers after a while; she sitting by smiling radiantly, 
while she patched a blouse, for Carrie was some- 
thing over thirty, and besides she had become sud- 
denly almost a miser. 

“You will keep him, won’t you, Miss Carrie?” 
Paul asked when he was ready to leave. ‘“Some- 
body’s kicked him out. He’ll die if you don’t. I’m 
afraid to take him home—they would only fuss at 
me.” 

“Yes, Ill keep him.” 

Paul looked hard at her for a moment. ‘“You’re 
awful good, anyhow. Well, good-by, Miss Carrie; 
I’ve got to go. Good-by, John the Baptist.” 

Along about the middle of August Paul’s visits to 
his friend on the cemetery road stopped without 
warning. When he had not come for two weeks 
Carrie began questioning the iceman and the several 
delivery boys who came to her house. How was Paul 
Darnell getting on? She pretended she had heard 
that he was very sick. No, he wasn’t sick; they had 
all seen him playing at home and near it. 

Then Carrie knew that some one had betrayed 
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Paul to his parents; she was certain that he had not 
forgotten her. She told herself that he had been 
forced by threats to quit coming to her house. Sus- 
pecting that he had been soundly switched to make 
prohibition impressive, Carrie worked herself into a 
fury and breathed terrifying threats at the entire 
adult Darnell family and the “low-down bum” who 
had told on Paul. Though she was a level-headed 
woman approaching middle age, Carrie found her- 
self pouting and talking like a child to John the 
Baptist. 

“He would come if he could,” she would say, 
snatching up the kitten and holding his head against 
her cheek. “But they won’t let him. But they’d 
better not whip him any more, I'll tell ’em that. 
They’d just better not do it. Once is enough—and 
too much.” 

Every afternoon now Carrie worked in her gar- 
den, whether it needed cultivation or not, waiting. 
When he came she wanted to be just as she was that 
first day when she had turned around and seen him 
sitting under the chinaberry-tree. A leaf falling, 
the well-house creaking under a change of tempera- 
ture, the tiniest noises, made her turn around 
eagerly. But the days went by, and never did she 
see him sitting under the great fan-topped china- 
berry-tree. 

Late in September Carrie decided to make daily 
trips by the Darnell house. She might see him out 
on the sidewalk. Would she let him speak to her? 
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She did not know, did not know. “I will,” she said 
many times. “I will not,” she said oftener. “It 
might get him in Dutch worse than he is.” 

Carrie Snyder ordered by telephone most of the 
things she needed, but she had always during the 
seven or eight years that she had been in Crebillon 
made strategic trips down town two or three times 
a week: to the post-office at the far end of town by 
one street, back home along the other main business 
thoroughfare, stopping in occasionally at a store 
to buy a trifle to take with her. When she made 
these advertising forays into the business section of 
the town—demonstrations to remind the male cit- 
izenry that Crebillon had one open and avowed 
practitioner of an ancient profession—she had been 
accustomed to prepare meticulously for her public 
appearances. 

She did not need rouge, but she put it on, fol- 
lowing with an equally superfluous lip-stick and 
powder. ‘These red embellishments were not com- 
mon in little Crebillon, so that they were for her 
more useful than decorative. But Carrie was no 
languishing loitering vampire: she always went 
charging down the street like a soldier on parade, 
her body erect, her silken petticoats rustling, her 
dark eyes looking almost sternly straight in front 
of her. 

The first day that she decided to walk about the 
streets in the vicinity of Paul’s house she started to 
dress as for one of her down-town demonstrations. 
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But somehow that did not seem to be the thing to 
do. So early on Saturday afternoon, wearing a 
sunbonnet and a brown gingham dress, she set out 
for Paul’s neighborhood. She walked around his 
block, detoured two blocks, came back, walked away 
again, and so contrived to spend an hour very near 
her friend’s house. She ran across several groups 
of boys, but he was not among them. She could see 
him nowhere, not even in his own yard. And finally, 
discouraged, she walked slowly back home, and 
found him sitting on his box under the chinaberry- 
tree, a dejected little figure with his head in his 
hands. 

Carrie ran toward him with her arms held out, 
halted suddenly, dropped her hands to her side. 

“Did they whip you, Paul?” Her voice was 
furious. 

*“Yessum.” 

“Did it hurt?” 

“Gee, but it did hurt, Miss Carrie! Papa did it 
this time. He’s awful, but he was worse’n ever this 
time, I tell you.” Paul grinned with an effort. 

“Did you promise not to come up here any more, 
Paul?” 

“Yessum, I did, Miss Carrie.” 

“But you did come, didn’t you, Paul?” 

He looked at her sharply. That was the fool- 
ishest question Miss Carrie had ever asked him. He 
was surprised. He did not answer. 

“Who told on you, Paul?” 
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“Aunt Julia—she’s our cook. She passes here 
almost every day, but sometimes she goes on the 
other road by the ice-factory. But she saw me come 
out of your front gate one day, so she told on me.” 

Too excited to sit down, Carrie had been standing 
in front of her visitor. But now there seemed noth- 
ing more to say, and she stood nervously tying and 
untying the strings of her sunbonnet. She wanted 
him to feel at ease; and she must not let him see, she 
told herself, how upset she was. She must do some- 
thing, for she could not sit down. 

Carrie rushed away to bring his treasure-chest 
so that he could see that all was well within it. He 
gravely looked over its contents, pulled a fresh 
plump buckeye from his pocket and dropped it into 
the box, and then handed it back to her, with the 
remark that a buckeye carried in the left pants’ 
pocket was a cure for the rheumatism. 

“And so then you’re cured, I see.” Miss Carrie 
beat her hands together and laughed very loudly. 
Paul looked at her suspiciously. 

“Must I keep the box on, Paul?” He handed it 
to her. She stood leaning toward him, hanging on 
his answer. 

“Yessum, I wish you would. It’s the only safe 
place.” 

Carrie Snyder’s mind was laboring with a prob- 
lem, but she hustled about, trying to do pleasant 
things for her serious and anxious guest. She pre- 
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sented for inspection a fat and prosperous John the 
Baptist, waiting in suspense for Paul’s approval 
and laughing in ecstasy when he gave it. She set 
up the sewing-table, very near him this time, and 
played solitaire while she reported on all the things 
in the garden that he had ever asked questions about. 
Her solitaire, she told herself, was, that afternoon, 
the wildest game anybody was ever guilty of. But 
Paul did not know that; he liked to see her shuffle 
and place the blue-backed cards, and presently his 
calm face and untroubled eyes indicated that he had 
forgotten his fear. 

The sun slid down toward the top of the pines on 
Cemetery Ridge. Paul romped with John the Bap- 
tist, and Carrie laughed and talked and hummed gay 
little tunes. 

But her face was not calm nor her eyes un- 
troubled, though the battle that had been raging in 
her mind for two hours now was over. A clear-cut 
decision had been achieved. And Carrie Synder 
was not happy about the decision. 

When the sun had touched the pine-tops and the 
night was sifting its first fine gray powder through 
the light of day and a thin acid chill was settling 
down over all things, Carrie Snyder got herself upon 
her feet and walked slowly into the house. She 
stood for a few appallingly long minutes before her 
dresser staring at her dimmed self in the mirror. 


Then she wheeled about quickly and walked rapidly 
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back outside to her rocking-chair. She stood be- 
hind it with both hands gripping the back of it. 
Paul sat at his ease on the box. 

“Paul,” she said, looking sternly in front of her, 
“come here.” 

His head lifted in amazement at the tone of her 
voice, and he noted wonderingly the new hardness 
of it. 

“What’s the matter, Miss Carrie? You look so 
funny.” 

“Never mind that. Stand in front of my chair 
there. Now listen.” 

“Well, I’m listenin’, Miss Carrie. You make me 
afraid, the way you look an’ talk an’ everything.” 

“Paul, I don’t want you to come here any more, 
hanging around and getting in my way and bother- 
ing me. I won’t have it, I say; I won’t have it.” 

She had been looking straight ahead of her. 
Now without bending her head she looked down into 
his eyes; the brown of them was deepened by the 
standing tears. He gazed piercingly into her eyes 
a moment, then he shook his head several times and 
smiled wistfully. 

“Shucks, Miss Carrie, you’re just funnin’ with 
me. Ain’t you, now, Miss Carrie, just funnin’ with 
me? You’re not mad, are you? But I wish you 
wouldn’t fun with me like that. It—it kinda hurts, 
Miss Carrie.” 

“Yes, I am mad too. Go away, and don’t come 
here any more.” 
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Her eyes were moving about above his head now. 
In desperation she tried to hold them on the knob 
of her back porch door, but they went wandering 
about, from the door-knob to the trees on Cemetery 
Ridge, to the evening star shining faintly in the 
reddening sky, to a crow flying southward with 
slowly flapping wings; and then she felt that Paul 
had come around close to her side. She had never 
touched him nor he her. She had dropped her 
right hand to her side. She felt him trying to loosen 
her clinched fingers. She released her fingers; he 
slipped his hand inside of hers and closed her fingers 
over it. She knew that he was looking up at her. 
Then she felt him leaning against her, and his body 
was shaking. And drawing a long breath, and with- 
out lowering her head, she shook loose his hand, 
caught his shoulder roughly, and pushed him stum- 
blingly away. 

“Go home!” she said sternly. “Go home and 
stay away from here. And go out of the back gate 
too; don’t you dare use my front gate. Go on now; 
I won’t have you here. Go!” 

She heard him moving away down through the 
garden toward the back gate. She knew that he 
stopped now and then and looked appealingly at 
her. She knew that he was sobbing. She kept her 
eyes on the blackening tips of the distant pine-trees. 
And at last, at last she heard the gate open, and 
then, after an age, softly close to. 

Instantly Carrie was running into the house. 
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She stood at the kitchen window staring out along 
the road where she knew he should now be walking. 
But her eyes could not see him. 

After a while, feeling her way along as if she 
were blind, she groped back outside and sat on Paul’s 
box under the chinaberry-tree. A locust wheezed 
drearily up in the tree. A dog howled far up over 
the hill in the negro settlement. A cow out in the 
flat, where the circus grounds were, lowed mourn- 
fully as if she had just thought of the calf she had 
left at home all day. The wind of the dusk stirred 
weakly among the leaves. John the Baptist came 
purring about her feet. Reaching down to pick 
him up, she touched Paul’s forgotten cap—and 
snatched her hand away. 

John the Baptist ran out in front of her and 
plunged into an orgy of gaiety, his tail distended to 
terrible proportions and arched and curved in a 
splendid crescent as he advanced upon a scrap of 
paper to deal it a mortal blow. 

“John the Baptist,” called Carrie hoarsely. 
“John, come here; come here, you green-eyed mon- 
ster, you. John, John, I’m going to die right here 
this minute if I can’t bust loose and ery right.” 

And then she did; after which she cradled him 
in her arms and rocked and sang baby songs to him 
in a hysterical whisper, until the air was thick and 
fuzzy with black night and her door-bell rang. 

“Come in, come in.” Though her tongue and lips 
went through the motions of the words, yet no sound 
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came from them. “Come in, come in, but do be 
quiet, for baby’s gone to sleep.” 

The door-bell rang again and again, and then 
the front gate banged to violently. Carrie eased 
John the Baptist to the hollow of her lap, dropped 
her arms to her side, relaxed luxuriously against 
the chinaberry-tree, and closed her eyes, sighing 
deeply and smiling blindly. 

“Paul Darnell!” she said aloud. She caressed 
the words; they were sweet on her tongue. She 
waited a moment. ‘Paul Darnell! Paul Darnell!” 
She raised her voice. ‘Paul Darnell!” 

*““Yessum, Miss Carrie?” 

She sat perfectly still. 

“Yessum, I’m here, Miss Carrie! You’re not mad 
at me now, are you? I can tell the way you say 
my name you’re not mad any more.” 

Carrie clinched her eyes shut and held her breath. 
She felt a warm body against her shoulder. A hand 
went slowly nudging its way around behind her 
head where it now pressed hard against the tree. 

“IT been hangin’ around out there, Miss Carrie, 
till I could stop cryin’ an’ come back an’ get my 
cap so I could go home; an’ I heard you call my 
name that way. I like yow a whole lot, Miss Carrie. 
Don’t you like me not at all any more, Miss Carrie, 
not a teeny little bit?” 

And then, suddenly tightening his arm around 
her neck, he laid his face against hers and kissed her 
softly, fearfully, on the cheek. 
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“Now,” said Carrie in a slow deliberate voice as 
if she were presenting an ultimatum to some third 
person, “now, so help me, I have done my best— 
I can do no more.” 

And then she swept him to her, and cried, and 
laughed, and kissed him, and patted his cheek, and 
sang, and kissed him again and again. 


On one of those splendid silver days that some- 
times come to the South late in November, Lon Olds’s 
cab, looking older and grayer and wickeder than 
ever in the sharply cutting sunlight, moved out 
along the main street of Crebillon until it came to 
the railroad track that touches the edge of town at 
the station and then swings half around it and 
plunges down a straight grade into a white hole 
in the black forest a mile away. At the deserted 
crossing the cab stopped, and Carrie Snyder got out 
carrying a good-sized black hand-bag. In the 
circle of Lon’s sparse gray whiskers there sat the 
superior smile of a masculine ancient musing over 
the incomprehensible vagaries of woman. 

Paying Lon and saying nothing, Carrie started 
walking with brisk eager steps down the middle of 
the track, looking around presently to note that 
he and his vehicle had disappeared. 

Carrie was in harmony with the day. There was 
about her the same brightness, the same singing 
power, the same quiet, tense, superb handsomeness. 
She wore a smooth, hard-woven, brown suit, tan ox- 
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fords, and a most fetching, brick-red felt hat with 
something miraculous done to the side of it that 
made it swagger with an admirable pride. 

A half-mile down from the crossing the track ran 
upon a trestle that stepped across Barthou’s Bayou, 
and at this end of it Carrie waited and looked around. 
A little figure came tearing out of a clump of trees 
near the track, scrambled up the embankment, and 
hurled himself into her arms. Then he stood off 
and looked at her. 

“Oo, Miss Carrie, you’re all dressed up like you 
was goin’ away on the train.” 

She bent her eyes on him sharply; and then, 
while he danced about in the ecstasy of overflowing 
vitality, she stooped down to tighten his red string 
necktie, to fix his cap firm and straight on his head 
with a tender motherly gesture, and to place a finger 
caressingly on his dimple. 

“What did you tell your mother, Paul?” 

“Said I was goin’ to spend the day at Cousin An- 
na’s.” He achieved a fascinatingly wicked grin. 

“Has your Cousin Anna a ’phone?” 

*“Nome, an’ she lives two miles out of town.” 

“Good! Your mother will know better some day, 
but by that time she won’t mind. Now we must be 
getting on, but suppose a train comes, Paul, while 
we’re crossing this trestle?” 

“T can tell if it’s in a mile of here, Miss Carrie. 
You just wait.” 

He knelt down, laid his ear against a rail, and 
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listened with almost painful intensity. Looking up 
sideways at her, he gave his decision. ‘Nome, we 
can get across; she isn’t comin’. I can’t hear her 
clickin’ on the rail.’ As he rose Carrie saw a 
black smudge across his cheek. 

“Now, look at you, you naughty boy; you’ve got 
your face all dirty on that rail. Come here.” And 
with a handkerchief moistened on her tongue she joy- 
fully cleaned his face of the black bar. “Let’s 
hurry, Paul.” 

Holding his hand, she went with swift little steps, 
from one cross-tie to the next, rapidly across the 
trestle, looking fearfully back over her shoulder from 
time to time. Arrived at the edge of the woods, 
she left the track and plunged down among the 
trees. 

“Now we’re safe, Paul.” She slackened her pace 
and relaxed her muscles, the little pucker smoothed 
itself from between her eyebrows, and her face 
glowed with a steady radiance. 

Carrie stopped a moment to sense the forest. In 
the tonic autumn air floated faintly acid scents of 
plants alive, the musty odors of fires old and for- 
gotten, the dim deep mellow smells of sweet old 
wood and rich old earth. Nowhere could she hear 
a sound of men or machinery. There were sounds 
all about, a multitude of them to the listening 
woman, but they were only the music of the woods. 
Birds flashed furtively about, sometimes audibly 
stubbing their fluttering wings against a limb as they 
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dived into a bush. A deep breathing of the wind 
started countless little ballets of red and golden 
leaves on their final dance to the earth, and they 
wheeled and circled and dipped and rose, and when 
they touched each other they clicked castanets no big- 
ger than mustard-seed shells. And always and 
above and behind all other sounds the tall pine-trees 
whispered, “Be quiet, be quiet, be quiet.” 

“Nobody but you and me, Paul,” said Carrie. 
“Just for to-day you and me.” And for a mo- 
ment the glow died out of her face, her body 
drooped, and she was as “old as time.” 

Paul ran to gather an armful of new-fallen leaves 
and to whirl about in their dance, and Carrie moved 
on along a dim brown path, looking down. 

She saw a great hickory-tree all in a gold so pale 
that it seemed about to dissolve into the air. She 
saw tall black-gums all in scarlet. She saw holly- 
trees in shining green, oaks in a thousand shades of 
yellow, and a marching army of pines in the dim 
blue-green they would wear all the winter through. 

Carrie felt Paul’s hand seize hers, and he swung 
it back and forth as high as he could. “Sing, Miss 
Carrie; or let’s holler as loud as we can to see who 
can do it loudest.” 

And so, flouting the old pines, they marched with 
the noise and braggadocio of boundless happiness 
through the painted scented woods, while Carrie’s 
day slipped swiftly away. 

Along about noon they came to the bayou that 
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wandered about as aimlessly as they. Choosing 
a high firm place on the bank of it, Carrie gave 
notice of lunch, and Paul yelled, “Three cheers for 
lunch!” 

“Now, Paul,” she said, “I have in this bag a 
chicken all ready to be barbecued, but you must 
help me do it. I will mark off on the ground here 
a place for a barbecue pit. That you must dig out 
at least a foot deep. Here is a knife to cut with 
and a big spoon to lift out the earth with. Now 
dig. We wouldn’t want an old cold cooked chicken, 
would we, Paul?” 

And while he excavated, Carrie gathered dry pine 
straw and fallen limbs and started a fire near-by, 
so that when the pit was ready there were live coals 
to fill it half up. Laying the split chicken on a 
grill of green hickory twigs, she opened a jar of 
basting-sauce of vinegar, salt, and pepper, wrapped 
a piece of cotton around a short stick, and from 
time to time turned the chicken and sopped it with 
the sauce. 

“Now, Paul, this chicken has just got to cook 
slow. We’ve simply got to wait. So let’s take it 
easy.” 

Carrie sat on a bed of dry leaves, relaxing against 
a huge pine-tree. Paul kept running farther and 
farther out into the woods. ‘‘Don’t go too far from 
me,” she often cautioned him. “You might get 
lost.” Finally he raced up to her, stooped down, 
and whispered into her ear. 
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“Oh, is that it? Well, go on straight out be- 
hind my tree. I won’t look around once.” 

Carrie curved her left arm under her breasts as 
if she were holding something soft and precious 
there. Her lips parted in a tender breathless smile, 
and in her dark eyes lay a pair of little lights wav- 
ing their tiny flames. And suddenly, drawing a 
deep quivering breath, she turned on her side and 
beat the earth with her fist. 

When the chicken was brown and the air madden- 
ing with the scent of it, and a white cloth was spread 
and garnished with bread-and-butter sandwiches, 
pickles, apples, celery, cake, and hard-boiled eggs, 
Paul sat down. 

“No, sir, you don’t, either,” said Carrie firmly. 
“You go right down to that bayou and wash your 
hands. I’ve already washed mine. Here’s soap and 
a towel. Go on. Why, I never heard of such a 
thing.” 

“Oh, shucks,” growled Paul, “you go on just like 
mama.” 

“Not another word, sir,” she warned him, grin- 
ning with delight. 

When the lunch was over and the black bag had 
received back what was to go home, Carrie and 
Paul built up the fire to offset the chill of inactivity 
and full stomachs. She sat against her pine-tree, 
and Paul lay down with his head in her lap. 

“Miss Carrie, let’s build a log cabin out here an’ 
live. I could catch fish in the bayou, an’ we could 
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have chickens an’ ducks an’ geese an’ everything. 
Wouldn’t that be fine? Of course it would be too 
far for me to go to school, but you could teach me.” 

Carrie smiled and said nothing. 

“Still I like your house in town fine, Miss Carrie. 
Is it your very own?” 

“It was.” She was staring out in front of her. 
“Oh, yes, yes; mine of course; bought it five years 
ago.” 

“You’re rich, ain’t you, Miss Carrie?” 

“Yes, Paul, very rich.” She looked down at him 
without bending her head. 

The yellow flames of the fire were now dying into 
red coals, crackling as it settled itself against the 
earth. Some wild bees had discovered scraps of 
cake-icing on the ground and were carrying them 
off. Above the tree-tops it was brilliant day; under 
the trees it was dusk except where here and there 
little white streams of sunlight sluiced down through 
holes in the foliage to the ground. The bayou mur- 
mured through the branches of a new-fallen tree 
and gurgled drowsily around the end of an old 
black log. 

Paul yawned. “Sing that song about the fisher- 
maiden an’ the fairies, please, Miss Carrie.” He 
covered his face with his cap; she sang a little and 
was silent, for she knew he was already asleep. 

Carrie traced the course of the slowly moving 
bayou as far as she could see it. In the dimness of 
the woods, flowing over a bed of leaf-mold ages old, 
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it ran a stream of silky blackness, adjusting itself 
to the lay of the land and the obstructions in its way, 
running over the little things, dodging the big 
things; and suddenly she saw it disappear around a 
sharp turn. 

Its sudden disappearance around the sharp turn 
touched some thought in her, and her dark eyes went 
black with rising tears. Afraid to move lest she 
disturb the sleeper, she tried desperately to blink 
them dry. Paul’s cap presently slipped off his faze, 
and he lay looking up at her. 

“Get up now,” she said with defensive severity. 
“We must be moving back toward Crebillon.” 

When they came to the edge of the woods again 
Carrie stooped down. “Here we must tell each 
other good-by, Paul, where nobody can see us.” 

He put his arms around her neck, and she kissed 
him gravely once, and then pressed the side of his 
face hard against hers so that he could not see her 
eyes, patted his back, and then rose quickly and 
walked rapidly on ahead of him. 

At the other side of the trestle they halted; she 
merely touched his shoulder; and he drifted off to- 
ward town by a short dirt road, looking back fre- 
quently and waving his hand. Carrie stood watch- 
ing him for a few moments, waving her handker- 
chief at him gaily; and then, lifting her drooping 
body up in her high old-fashioned corset, she strode 
rapidly along the track, somehow bravely as with 
banners blowing. 
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The next morning Aunt Julia called Paul into 
the kitchen after breakfast. She handed him his 
treasure-chest, and pointed to a lusty black kitten 
lapping milk from a saucer by the stove. 

“It’s John the Baptist!” Paul looked piercingly 
at the old brown woman; then he rushed from the 
kitchen and from the house. 

Entering the rear gate he knew so well now, he 
ran to the back door. He tapped. Then he beat 
on it with his fists. His box still lay under the 
chinaberry-tree. He set it beneath a window of the 
house, tiptoed himself to his full height, and looked 
in. Through the curtainless shadeless windows the 
sun flooded into the empty cottage. 

“Miss Carrie, Miss Carrie, Miss Carrie!” he called, 
running around to the front porch. ‘Oh, Miss Car- 
ree! Miss Carree!” 

In one of the front windows was a sign: “Sold 
by Cesar Honfleur.” 

Paul went, now slowly, back around to the 
chinaberry-tree and laid his head against the bole 
of it. He kicked it once or twice. His shoulders 
shook, and a little boy mourned the loss of a friend 
more loyal than he knew. 


DAUGHTERS OF JOY 


N the morning of one of those early spring days 
when the wind has dragged up from the bay and 
pressed down over the smothering city innumerable 
blankets of oozy gray fog, a wagon that bore the 
name of the American Express Company in gilt 
letters on its dark blue sides drew up in front of 
an old-style, four-story, brownstone-front house in 
West Twenty-eighth Street, between Sixth and 
Seventh Avenues. Four men lifted out a black 
coffin, with mockingly bright imitation silver mount- 
ings all over it, and carried it up the high front 
stoop in the strangely mixed manner of slow and 
gentle pallbearers and quick and destructive express 
handlers. The door was opened; the coffin went in. 
The four men set their burden on two undertaker’s 
stools that had already been placed in the long front 
parlor on the first floor, and Madam Margaretta 
was signing her real, her unprofessional name in the 
expressman’s book—Margaret Schwartz. The six 
young women stood reading the bright plate on top 
of the coffin, which said that the remains of Lucy 
Painter lay therein. They scrutinized the inscrip- 
tion as if it were stubbornly withholding from them 
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The four men went out as the agile little Italian 
undertaker, with the bristly mustache, from around 
in Seventh Avenue, rushed in. Unscrewing the 
board that protected the glass over the corpse’s face, 
he lifted it off with a delicate flourish and stood back, 
silent, intense, immensely satisfied with his gesture. 

The Madam came in and lighted all four of the 
gas-jets in the chandelier. The houses in that 
sinister neighborhood in the early years of this 
gaudy twentieth century kept their front window- 
shades always pulled down, for the sake of the police. 
And the seven women crowded around the coffin 
to look at the white thin face, still and calm, with 
its final sweet expression of perfect neutrality that 
gave no shadowed hint of what experiences had 
passed over the dead woman in her thirty-two years 
on earth. The rich blue-black hair emphasized the 
stillness of the face. 

There is a similarity about the low-voiced com- 
ments of women at such times; we will not listen to 
the Boss and her six girls. After a while the 
Madam said: “We’ll go up to her old room. We’ve 
got a job ahead of us this week, I'll tell you. You 
don’t know all about it yet.” 

The ponderous woman labored puffingly up one 
flight of stairs and entered the rear room on the 
second floor, followed by the six young women in 
single file. She seated herself in a rocking-chair 
in front of the white marble mantelpiece—which 
hinted at nobler days in the history of this house 
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—and the six satellites disposed themselves on the 
bed and the lounge and the floor. 

“Yes, we have got a job ahead of us,” the Boss 
went on, drawing an envelop from some unseen 
pocket of the baby-blue kimono enwrapped about 
her soft fat-padded person. “Luce wrote this a 
month ago from the sanitarium up there in the 
Adirondacks. You’ve heard part of it; now hear 
all. Let’s see now. Um, ‘Dear Mag,’ she says here 
—don’t none of you ever try to call me Mag; she 
was in this house ten years, that’s the reason she 
could do it.” 

“We should be glad if you would read the letter, 
Madam,” interrupted Sadie, the black-haired Bel- 
gian Jewess, who sat on the foot of the bed. 

“Yes, go on,” said Lil, the thin hectic girl whom 
they sometimes called Texas Lil. 

“Well, now let’s see,” continued the Boss, running 
one pudgy hand over her sallow face and back over 
her sparse light-colored hair. ‘“ ‘I saw at first that 
there was no hope for me,’ Luce says here. ‘I saw 
it in the open face of the day head nurse, an Irish- 
woman. I guess I waited too long, Mag, to get out 
of the city. Lungs must be attended to right off 
if you are going to save them, and I have waited 
two years; but I did not know it at first. 

* “Anyway, I am taking all the milk and eggs 
I can swallow, though that is not much here lately. 
All day I sit on a long gallery, bundled up in heavy 
clothes, like forty others in the row, and look down 
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into the black valley where there is not a single 
glad thing that I can see yet, and wondering, Mag, 
what about when I die. Like a fool, I told them 
when I came up here the name and address of my 
mother down in Louisiana; and when they asked me 
who was my nearest friend, Mag, I told them you 
was.. 

“<T am afraid they will send the body—I call it 
body, though God knows, Mag, there is not much 
left of the plump body of ten years ago—down to 
my mother, who will have it buried out in Oakwood 
Cemetery, in a space I have seen, between my little 
sister and my father. I ought not to be there, Mag. 

“ “And still my mother would never rest unless 
there was a regular funeral and she was at it. Sol 
am going to tell them here to ship the body to you 
when the cat is dead. I will send you all the money 
I have, which is six hundred dollars, and you wire 
her three hundred dollars and tell her to come to 
the funeral; and say that I so loved the city that had 
treated me so well that I could not bear to be buried 
anywhere else in the world.’ ” 

“Good God!” breathed little Olga, whom they 
called the Anarchist, because she came from Russia 
and because she gave the impression, somehow, of 
a black bomb that might explode at any moment. 
She threw herself back against the wall behind the 
sofa on which she sat, bumping her head with a 
thud. The Boss looked at her severely, continuing 
with Luce’s letter: 
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“ ‘Lay the body in Greenwood Cemetery—that 
is nearly like Oakwood anyway—only have a regular 
funeral; but fix the undertaker, fix the preacher, fix 
everybody. Do not let her suspect what I was. Get 
a Methodist preacher if you can. It will be awful 
tough on you and the girls, this acting business, but 
it will be over in three or four days. You will do 
it, won’t you, Mag? 

“Let me give you a tip. I always pretended 
when I was at home in the summers that my good 
clothes and things I had made as a stenographer; 
you know people away from New York believe any- 
thing about the money that can be made there. She 
thought I got fifty dollars a week. I did leave home 
to go to a business college, but I was making seven 
dollars a week when—never mind that now though. 
You are running a boarding-house, see? And Sadie, 
Lil, My Lady, Olga, and the others are working- 
girls. They will help me out, I know.’ ” 

“I’m going to be a bookkeeper,” broke in she whom 
they called My Lady, a title springing from the 
truly magnificent diamonds that glittered ever in 
her ears. 

“Are you through?” asked the Madam, looking 
fiercely at the pale, sedate, old-faced girl, who sat on 
the lounge by Rose. 

“Quite, thank you.” My Lady strove constantly 
to live up to the diamonds and the title. She 
studied Ouida for fine manners. 

“Then I’ll goon. ‘Do you remember, Mag,’ Luce 
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says here, ‘when you were a little girl and swung in 
the parks or in the woods how, when they would 
stop pushing the swing it would get slower and 
slower until finally it came to a dead stop by itself? 
We called that letting the cat die. Well, Mag, the 
cat is dying now. I will wire you when the cat is 
almost dead, and I will tell the sanitarium people 
here to wire you when it is all dead. Then do some 
acting, Mag—do some tall acting. 

** “Maybe I shall not feel strong enough to write 
again. Read this to the girls when the body arrives. 
And now let me thank—’ ” 

The big woman’s hands fell into her lap, her eyes 
gazing out through the rear window at the oozy gray 
fog that lay over the little boxed back yards. The 
moisture congealing on the tin roof drip-dropped 
down the tin gutter by the window, its pulsing mono- 
tone joined by others, grading downward in faint- 
ness, from other tin roofs at the back of other old- 
style, four-story, brownstone-front houses. The 
hoarse moaning whistles of the fog-bound vessels in 
the harbor came to the ears of the seven women as 
they sat there still. 

“Pore Luce!” whispered the Boss, brushing at 
her whitish-gray eyes with her left hand, and then, 
clearing her voice, as if she were ministering to a 
sore throat merely, went on louder and more dis- 
tinctly: 

“Me a boarding-house landlady and you working- 
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girls! ‘Have a regular funeral,’ she says. ‘Don’t 
let her suspect what I was.” Whew!” 

“V’ll be a stenographer, just like Luce was,” an- 
nounced the irresponsible snub-nosed Kittie, who 
lolled on the floor. 

“T’m a librarian, who gives out books to read,” 
ventured the timid, diffident, blond Alice, who sat up- 
right at the head of the bed. 

“Be what you please,” broke in the Boss briskly. 
“T must be stirring. But tell me to-night what you 
have decided that you are; we mustn’t get mixed up. 
This is Monday. I have wired the old lady; she’ll 
be here early Wednesday morning, according to 
her answer.” 

The six girls went down to the front parlor to 
watch the little undertaker ostentatiously piddling 
through his ornate futilities. The Madam strode 
into the front room on the second floor. 

After a while she came out, wearing all her furs, 
though the weather was stifling; wearing all her 
jewelry, though the fog would hide it. She walked 
around to the Tenderloin police station in West 
Thirtieth Street, had a talk with the captain in his 
private office, and when she returned home after a 
very busy trip around the city she found a uni- 
formed policeman pacing back and forth in front 
of her stoop. From various curtain-shaded front 
windows in the street furtive eyes had noted, with 
the malice of satisfied envy, the appearance of the 
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policeman, and voices over the telephone said ex- 
ultantly, “Well, Mag is in bad in Thirtieth Street 
at last.” One or two remarked, “I can’t make it out 
at all; a coffin went in there this morning.” But 
Mag stopped and spoke genially and at length to 
the policeman as she went in. 

That night the six girls were again gathered in 
Luce’s room. “If anybody makes a break while the 
old lady is here,” went on the Boss, smoothing out 
the blue kimono over her right knee, “they’ll get their 
blocks knocked off by me. Sadie, don’t yow get lit. 
My Lady, cut out the dope until the old lady goes 
home; if you got to have it, take it at night. Wear 
them diamonds if you must, but I’d take the things 
off this week if I were you, for this week anyhow. 
Hide them dirty novels of yours, Alice; and, Olga, 
for God’s sake, try to hold your temper. Be sweet, 
Kittie; you know how. And you behave too, Lil. 

“That cop you see out there is to keep anybody 
out of here. A cop’ll be there until the old lady 
leaves. Now I got to go down and give that nigger 
cook a lesson or two. The undertaker will be easy, 
because nobody will understand what him and his 
ginneys are saying. But the preacher scares me. 
To get him I went ’way up to the Bronx, as far 
away from here as possible; but we all got to watch 
him like a stool-pigeon. Get him away quick when 
it’s over, see? Don’t let him have five words with 
Luce’s mother, and listen to all he does say; if he 
sees anything and begins to talk dangerous, butt in 
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and switch him. Gee, but there’s going to be some 
acting around here this week.” 

So the preparations went ahead. There were 
many pictures and other decorations that had to be 
hidden; the Boss went through the house three or 
four times to see if anything visible and damning 
still lurked in any of the rooms. 

Early Wednesday morning the door-bell rang. 
The Madam, fully dressed, went down and opened 
it herself. A small woman in black stepped quickly 
inside—except for her gray hair, an aged and faded 
and wholesomely wrinkled image of Luce; tense, 
electric, her darting gray eyes summarizing her. 

“We can’t fool her,” groaned the Boss in her 
heart. 

“Where is sne?” Mrs. Painter asked in one of 
those instantaneous voices; and, seeing the coffin 
through the door, she ran to it, laid her head on it, 
and moaned over and over again: “Oh, my baby! 
Oh, my baby!” patting at the black wood with her 
hands. 

The big woman walked out of the door and down 
toward the back of the hall so as to leave Luce and 
her mother alone for a few minutes. Hearing a 
fluttering, she looked up in time to see the six com- 
ing down the stairs. She waved them back, making 
frightful faces at them; they retreated in silent 
panic to the Boss’s room on the second floor. “This 
is a job,” breathed the Madam, wringing her heavy 
hands. 
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“And so this is Mrs. Schwartz!” she presently 
heard a thrilling voice say behind her, and turned 
upon the tearful but businesslike little woman. “I 
know I shall never be able to thank you enough,” 
went on Mrs. Painter. “Lucy wrote me how kind 
you were to her while she was here; and that was a 
very long time, as I remember.” 

But in her eyes were latent questions that filled 
the Boss with dread. 

“Not at all, Mis’ Painter,” she answered, feeling 
that she was talking exactly as she felt—like a fool. 
“Though you haven’t told me, I know you are Luce’s 
—Miss Painter’s—mother. You see, she was with 
me so long that I got to using that familiar name; 
she preferred it, she often told me. Would you like 
to meet the other girls in the boarding-house that 
your daughter knew? None of them will go to work 
until after the funeral is over.” 

“That is very good of them,” commented Luce’s 
mother. “I should like very much to meet them.” 

“This was her room,” remarked the Madam as 
they entered Luce’s old room on the second floor, the 
big woman suddenly conscious of a feeling that it 
was horrible to conduct the mother in there; but it 
was too late to draw back: that should have been 
thought of the day before. 

“Most of her things are packed in that trunk,” 
she ventured. Mrs. Painter went slowly about the 
room, touching tenderly the white marble mantel- 
piece, two artificial roses in a glass vase that sat in 
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the middle of it, a comb and brush—anything that 
Lucy herself might have looked at often and touched 
and loved. She sat down on the bed, folding her 
hands with an air of strong resignation. 

“Tl bring in the girls,” said the Madam quickly, 
her mind dimly and painfully conscious of other 
uses of that statement. The supporting cast came 
in and were duly introduced to Luce’s mother in 
their selected réles of stenographer, librarian, and 
so on; after which they disposed themselves nerv- 
ously about the room, waiting. The Boss insisted 
vainly that Mrs. Painter leave the bed and sit in 
the rocking-chair, sinking into it herself after a 
while. Luce’s mother cleared her throat, and the 
big woman quaked. 

“T wish, Mrs. Schwartz, that I had been notified 
about Lucy while she was alive. Couldn’t that have 
been done? Do you know what it is to a mother 
to be away from the bedside of a dying child? But 
it is ungrateful of me to seem to censure: most likely 
a message was sent to me and was not delivered. 
Wasn’t that the way?” 

Luce’s mother was not melting in tears; only her 
voice, in spite of her startling control of it, sounded, 
in tremendous overtones, the sorrow that was in her. 

The Madam rocked her chair back and forth 
three or four times while she considered whether 
to charge anything against the telegraph company. 
“No,” she said, slowly patting the arms of the chair, 
“that was not the way of it. No message was sent. 
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You see, the end was very sudden. Luce always 
said not to worry you uselessly, because she had felt 
a good many times that all was over when it wasn’t. 
And then, of a sudden, the end came. I wasn’t 
notified until it was all over with her, though I was 
only a hundred or so miles away from the sanitarium. 
That was when I first wired you.” 

The door-bell rang, and the Boss, now having an 
excuse, fled down the stairs, though she knew that 
the negro cook was on her way to answer it, and that 
it was only the undertaker’s assistant anyway. She 
hoped the girls would act their parts, for a little 
resting-space, without her guiding presence; but she 
was very nervous about them. “My Lady puts on 
so,” she said to herself, “and Olga might explode 
some of her cranky notions. Kittie talks a whole lot 
and don’t think none at all. Thank heaven, Sadie 
ain’t been near a gin-mill back parlor. Well, the 
funeral will be over by noon to-morrow. Here’s 
hoping the old lady don’t tarry long.” 

In the afternoon, for the sake of two or three 
hours of certain safety, the Boss called a cab and 
insisted that Mrs. Painter go out with her. 

“You got to get some air,” she explained. “Then 
you'll want to see the city that Luce—Miss Lucy, 
I mean—loved so well. Lordy, how she did love 
it; that was the reason, you know, as I told you, 
that she couldn’t bear to be buried anywhere else 
in the world.” 

And so the day got through to a satisfactory 
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close; nothing untoward had happened, so far as 
the Madam knew. At dinner, she had thought, the 
family had conducted themselves with credit. The 
six working-girls retired to the upstairs regions, five 
of them carrying secret instructions to watch lest 
Sadie get out of the house. The Madam and Luce’s 
mother sat in the dimly lighted parlor, near the 
coffin, in silence. 

The street outside was unusually quiet, for it. 
The Boss could hear the policeman’s heels striking 
on the cement sidewalk as he paced up and down in 
front of the stoop. Three or four of the dingy 
children whose parents still permitted themselves to 
live in this neighborhood in spite of its changing 
character were playing one-eyed cat. Now and 
then one of them screamed a hoarse and strident 
adult malediction across the street at a companion, 
which Mag hoped Luce’s mother did not hear. A 
street piano played the “Lucia” sextet, and, receiv- 
ing no silver or nickel or copper encouragement, 
moved out of the street, westward across Seventh 
Avenue. But the Madam, straining at the sounds 
at this comparatively quiet time, did not find any- 
thing in them to frighten her. 

About nine o’clock, however, she heard, coming 
nearer and nearer, an unmistakable band of young 
college cut-ups who had begun the night early. 
They were drunk enough to make much noise, sober 
enough to escape arrest. They were going from 
place to place, remaining in each anywhere from ten 
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minutes to an hour, according to the warmth of 
their reception and their first impression of the house 
they happened to be in. The Boss knew the tactics 
of these bands, and she hoped the sight of the police- 
man would at once make an unpleasant impression, 
so that they would pass her place by without at- 
tempting an entrance. Tipping to the front win- 
dows, she closed them all the way down, opening one 
in the rear of the parlor for air. Now the dimmed 
voices of the singers were swallowed up in a house 
across the street. The Madam put the roisterers 
out of the forward part of her mind, but away back 
in her head she kept saying, “I hope old Frenchy 
keeps em until they get ready to go home,” though 
she seldom wished anything but ill luck to old 
Frenchy. 

She glanced furtively at Luce’s mother in the 
endeavor to find out if she had been listening to and 
trying to interpret any of the street sounds; and 
she was satisfied: Luce’s mother appeared not to 
have heard anything suspicious. 

The commanding little gray woman said she 
would sit by the body until midnight, and the Madam 
went quietly out into the hall, meaning to stand 
guard in hiding near the bottom of the basement 
stairs, where she could hear almost everything that 
went on in the house. Looking down, she saw, al- 
ready on the lowest step, the leader of the band of 
roisterers, followed by ten or twelve others; she 
recognized their kind instantly. They had slipped 
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in through the basement door, intending a surprise 
for the house. The Boss could distinguish their 
self-satisfied grins, could see them rocking in de- 
lightful unstable equilibrium. 

The big woman threw both hands over her mouth 
to force back the screaming curses that mobbed her 
lips. Her seething mind coined curses and laid 
them upon the name and family of the policeman, 
who had probably stepped around the corner for a 
drink. She barely breathed old familiar curses 
upon the cook, who had left unlocked the iron-grated 
basement gate and door. 

But what to do? The bold-faced brown-haired 
boy, with a Greek god’s nose, was coming up the 
stairs. She heard Luce’s mother in the dimly 
lighted parlor behind her softly sobbing. Argu- 
ment with half-intoxicated and spirited youth was 
out of the question, she knew; ejectment, even if 
she could accomplish it, would make even more 
noise. 

Madam Margaretta never lacked resourcefulness, 
nor wanted a decision long. Gently she tipped down 
the stairs, holding two fingers on her lips, whispering, 
“S-sh!”? The invaders looked questioningly at one 
another ; then they smiled, thinking that the Madam 
had entered into the spirit of the palpable surprise 
party and would assist them. Taking hold of the 
manifest captain’s hand, the Boss led him up the 
stairs, led him forward to the edge of the parlor 
door, and held him from behind, whispering, “Peep 
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in.” He peered around the door-jamb and saw, in 
the quiet semi-gloom, a little gray-haired woman 
crying softly over a black coffin. Gasping a quick 
breath, he fell back, piloted by the Madam to the 
head of the stairs, down which he went with his head 
hanging. One by one the others, feeling strangely 
guilty before they had looked in, peered around the 
door-jamb and silently followed their leader down 
the stairs and out of the house. 

The Boss walked behind them until they had 
reached the sidewalk and watched them until they 
had turned the corner into Sixth Avenue. Then she 
hunted up the policeman and gave him a piece of her 
mind, which was not pleasant just then; after which 
she waked up the cook and gave her also a piece, 
withholding her heavy hand only because of Luce’s 
sacred secret. Going quietly back to the parlor, she 
found Mrs. Painter sitting in a chair near the head 
of the coffin. 

“‘Who were those young men?” she asked. 

“Those young men?” repeated the Boss. “Did 
you hear them?” 

“Oh, yes. I only felt them at first. They might 
have come on in if they knew Lucy and she liked 
them.” 

“Oh, they were friends of Miss Lucy’s. They 
did mean to come in, but they saw you here, and 
they thought that maybe they would disturb you. 
They are so timid, those young fellows; they’re only 
boys anyhow.” 
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“TI am sorry,” said Luce’s mother, leaning her 


head wearily against the coffin; she had not shown 
any weariness before this. The Boss looked at her 
apprehensively, concluding, after a while, however, 
that Luce’s secret was still out of danger. 

At midnight Lil and My Lady relieved the watch- 
ers. The Madam saw Mrs. Painter securely in bed 
on the fourth floor, and then fell into her own bed, 
praying, as nearly as the Boss ever prayed, that 
the next day would not bring more attacks upon 
Luce’s secret than she could repulse. 

With the coming in of Thursday New York threw 
off the thick and oozy gray blankets of fog that it 
had been suffering under since Monday, and the 
wind blew up from the bay a breeze that was brac- 
ingly chill and salty. The Boss was up early with 
her family, superintending their toilettes. My Lady 
was induced, for twelve hours only, to lay aside her 
diamond ear-rings. The Madam herself gave no- 
tice that, though she would wear her furs, she had 
put aside all her jewelry until the funeral was over. 
After breakfast, having assembled the family in 
Luce’s room for final instructions, she said only this: 
“Watch that preacher.” 

He came presently, a young, clean-shaven, pre- 
ternaturally solemn, lean man, his personality pro- . 
claiming initiative and cheerful briskness as one of 
his consciously assumed duties on such sad occasions 
as this. 

“Are many of the close relatives here?” he asked, 
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rubbing his hands together with tremendous energy 
and no noise. He and the Boss took chairs just 
inside the parlor door. 

“The mother,” replied the Madam. “Over there, 
the little woman in black.” : 

“She the only one?” 

“Yes. She’s from out of town. Down in Louis- 
jana. No others of the family living.” 

“And those young ladies?” 

“Just boarders of mine—stenographers, book- 
keepers, all working girls, friends of Miss Lucy’s. 
Miss Lucy herself was K 

“Ah, yes, I understand,” the minister interrupted, 
raising his right hand in mild deprecation of his in- 
quisitiveness. ‘‘We may as well begin, don’t you 
think? It is nearly ten o’clock.” 

“Yes, might as well,” replied the Boss, suppress- 
ing the joyful note in her voice with desperate 
strength. 

After low-toned introductions to Luce’s mother 
and the girls, the young preacher took his stand at 
the head of the coffin and made a few general re- 
marks about people coming up like flowers and be- 
ing cut down—“like weeds,” whispered Olga to Lil. 
The words he had to utter were soon uttered; the 
service at the house was concluded. It had all 
sounded strange and foreign to the Boss, in that 
parlor. Now and then she looked hard at the six 
young mourners, soberly clad in black; in her mind’s 
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eye she could see them in their customary gorgeous 
and brief attire. 

Now the small Italian undertaker picked up the 
board that was to shut in the face of Luce forever. 
He held it poised, suggestively. Taking the hint, 
the Madam and her six walked around the head of 
the coffin and gazed finally upon her they had known 
as Luce; the mother bent down and kissed finally the 
brow of her she had always called Little Lucy. The 
undertaker laid on the board; he and an assistant 
set to work busily with the highly ornamented screws. 
The crunching of these eating into the wood was 
cruelly suggestive. The mother broke into her first 
hysterical sobbing. The girls could not restrain 
themselves; they did not try to. The Boss tried 
hard and failed. 

She heard some shuffling of feet and heavy breath- 
ing, which she interpreted to mean that the under- 
taker’s assistants were carrying the coffin to the 
hearse out in front of the stoop. After a while, 
when she did look up, the young preacher had Luce’s 
mother by the arm and was conducting her to a 
carriage, speaking very earnestly. The Madam, 
mopping desperately at her eyes, rushed after the 
couple and got in just before the door closed, thus 
forgetting her furs. 

All the way out to the cemetery the minister talked 
vehemently to Luce’s mother about the temptations 
of a great city. The big woman yearned to press 
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both her thick hands over his mouth and yell into 
his right ear, “Shut up.” Mrs. Painter looked 
strainingly out of a window, answering only yes and 
no; so the Boss let him talk on. 

When the coffin had at last been lowered into the 
ground, and that shattering moment of falling clods 
upon the hollow-sounding casing had passed, the 
Madam sent the minister back to the city in a car- 
riage by himself, breathing a deep, glad sigh of re- 
lief when it had rolled away. Once now she had seen 
Luce’s mother off to the railway station, she would 
lie across a bed and scream for the joy of relaxed 
nerves; moreover she would order up champagne, 
in which the dead would be mourned in a proper 
manner. Yet Mag was glad she had done her best 
to carry out Luce’s last wishes. 

The tension of the two days was somewhat re- 
lieved at the dinner-table. There was a little low- 
toned laughter. But in the situation there was still 
danger. Kittie had to be ruthlessly suppressed with 
a surreptitious blunderbuss look. Once or twice 
Olga seemed to be about to explode and erupt wrath 
over preachers, churches, the present economic sys- 
tem, and respectable society. Sadie ate meagerly 
and was morose—a bad sign for Sadie. 

After dinner the girls scattered through the 
house. The Madam and Mrs. Painter went to 
Luce’s room. The two trunks had been packed and 
sent away, the railway and Pullman tickets had been 
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bought, and a taxicab ordered for eleven o’clock to 
catch the midnight train out of the Grand Central 
Station. The Boss could hardly contain her joy 
over the imminent lifting of the crushingly heavy 
burden of respectable acting, not to speak of watch- 
ing over the six less expert actors who relied on her 
for guidance. 

She kept glancing furtively at the clock on the 
white mantelpiece. She and the little wrinkle-faced 
electric woman talked easily about all sorts of things, 
each trying to lead the other’s thoughts out of the 
house and away from its recent sad associations; 
the hands of the clock were moving upon ten, but 
slowly. The Boss remarked to herself that Luce’s 
mother was “all right”; that was to be expected, be- 
ing Luce’s mother. How lightning-quick she was! 
How full of gumption! In different circumstances, 
the Madam would have wished for an extended visit. 
The clock-hands dragged around to ten thirty ; now 
they were on the home stretch. The Boss was sit- 
ting comfortably far back in the rocking-chair, her 
hands folded complacently in her lap. 

Suddenly, from down in the front hall, came 
sounds of a commotion. Mag sat up straight in 
her chair, her right hand pressed against her cheek, 
a gesture meaning that she was disturbed and think- 
ing hard and fast. The sounds were familiar to 
her; they snatched her back from the great content. 
into which she had been slipping. It was Sadie; 
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she had been outside. The watch over her should 
have been kept up; but it was too late now to think 
about what should have been done. 

“Please keep your seat, Mis’ Painter,” Mag said, 
smiling in sweetly patient forbearance. ‘The cook 
is grumbling again about something, I suppose; she 
is always grumbling. I'll have to discharge her, 
I guess, but I hate to do it, because she would have 
a tough time getting another job, on account of her 
manners.” 

Sadie, however, while the Boss was preparing for 
an exit, had been rushing up the stairs, and now she 
burst into the room before Mag could move her pon- 
derous figure through the door, falling on her knees 
in front of Mrs. Painter and laying her black 
crinkly-haired head in the little woman’s lap. 

“TI am so sorry,” she sobbed. “I am mad at God 
that he should take away Luce. She was the best 
of the lot, and this here house ain’t worth living in 
no more.” 

The big woman, her face writhing in fright- 
ened wrath, took two steps toward the kneeling 
Sadie, her huge hands extended to snatch her to 
her feet. Luce’s mother held up her right hand in 
protection; the Madam stopped still, wilting in 
despair. 

“Luce was the oldest,’? went on Sadie, who had 
not raised her head, “but she was the swellest dame 


in this here house. All the men said so. And she 
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made things sing around this place, Luce did. We 
been thinking you must have been like her when you 
were a girl. Was your hair that funny black like 
hers?” 

Sadie broke into hysterical sobbing. The little 
woman smoothed her hair gently, saying nothing, 
her eyes closed in apparent pain, soothing the girl 
into quietness by touch alone. 

“If you would kiss me, Luce’s mother, I would go 
to bed,” Sadie declared, raising her face, smiling 
radiantly in the bewildering illogicality of intoxica- 
tion. Luce’s mother having kissed her, she rose and 
walked out of the room with exaggerated stiffness 
and steadiness, being received just beyond the door 
by Lil and My Lady, who seized hold of her arms 
and conducted her upstairs. 

The Madam had dropped into her chair after fol- 
lowing the girl to the door. She now watched the 
clock with bold desperation. ‘There were ten more 
minutes, if the taxicab came according to her time; a 
few more minutes anyway. How could she get 
through them? Like a guilty dog, she kept run- 
ning her eyes over and around Luce’s mother, never 
looking directly at her. The weather was warm, she 
said. She supposed spring had come long ago in 
Louisiana, it being so far south. A taxicab snorted 
in the street—and then went on. 

“T’]l be putting on my hat and things,” stated 
Mrs. Painter, getting briskly to her feet; and the 
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Boss could have hugged her. She rose and stood 
apprehensively by Luce’s mother. 

“Mrs. Schwartz,” said the little woman in that 
distressingly clear voice of hers. 

Veg 2”? 

“Don’t you be rough with Sadie when I’m gone. 
She didn’t tell me anything; I knew what this house 
was thirty minutes after I had entered it. Lucy’s 
father took me out of one, in New Orleans, thirty- 
five years ago.” 

Mrs. Painter ran a long pin through the hat she 
wore. The Boss’s hands fell by her side, her round 
whitish eyes starting out, the breath blasting out of 
her cavernous chest. 

“But I didn’t know about Lucy until I came up 
here,” went on the little woman in a low voice. “I 
believed her stenography story. I knew she had 
been a stenographer for a while; I reckoned she was 
still one. I didn’t press her to stay at home; things 
weren’t ever very pleasant there while her father 
was alive, and when he was dead she was already 
weaned away. 

“And though, as I say, Mrs. Schwartz, I knew 
about the house, yet I didn’t want to let on that I 
knew anything, on account of you and the girls; you 
all have acted so fine. It didn’t seem like it was 
fair to hurt you by letting on I knew. But now I 
am afraid for Sadie, and so I speak. She didn’t 
tell me anything; and so you will be easy with her, 
won’t you?” 
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A taxicab was coughing and snorting at the door. 
The bell rang. 

“T have told everybody except you good-by, 
haven’t I?” asked Mrs. Painter, putting on her coat. 

Wes,” , | 

“And thanked everybody as well as I could, 
though I couldn’t ever do it enough, especially 
you.” 

“We was all glad to do what we could, Mis’ 
Painter.” 

“Lean over, Mag, and let me kiss you. I’m so 
little.” 

Then they went downstairs. Luce’s mother en- 
tered the taxicab, and Mag stood on the high stoop 
dazedly watching the chauffeur fuss around the 
front end of his machine. Of a sudden the Boss, 
crying out, “Wait a minute,” ran down the steps as 
fast as she could. Opening the door, she stuck her 
head into the darkness inside. 

“Tell me, Mis’ Painter,” she said in a hard voice, 
“did that preacher know too?” 

“Ves.” 

“And you wouldn’t have said anything if Sadie 
hadn’t come in like she did?” 

“Why, no, Mag.” 

“Well, good-by, Mis’ Painter.” 

“Good-by, Mag.” 

The taxicab snorted away. The Boss stood on 
the stoop and followed the red tail-light until it had 
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flirted maliciously around the corner of Sixth Ave- 
nue, where it had seemed to wink at her in evil glee. 
With unhurried but terrible deliberation, Mag, near- 
est friend of Luce, marched back inside the house, 
unscrewed the wooden handle out of the feather dus- 
ter, and, going upstairs, beat Sadie sober. Then she 
ordered up champagne for seven. - 


THAT CESAR HONFLEUR 


T was a Monday, so I started out in my réle as 

reporter of the “Crebillon Courier.” The other 
working-days of the week were for type-setting, 
proof-reading, helping run the press, distributing 
type, bill-collecting, and so on and on, but Monday 
was sacred to the gathering of news. And along 
toward the end of the lean day I climbed the dark 
gritty stairs leading to the offices above Malebar’s 
Wholesale Grocery Store. The secretary of the 
Commercial Club was out playing pool. Dr. Petit- 
pas would not return, a note on his door said, un- 
til the next day; and I made a mental note to tele- 
phone him early in the morning to find out whose 
baby had been born. I turned to the office of Cesar 
Honfleur, Crebillon’s “most prominent realtor,” as 
the “Courier” always said, he being the only one in 
that little Louisiana town. 

Once a month Mr. Honfleur was good for a story 
of some sort—of various eager manufacturers who 
were negotiating for sites in Crebillon and would 
bring in huge sums of money for distribution “among 
our people,” only they never came; of large colonies 
of fine agricultural people from France, Spain, or 


Holland who were about to sail for Crebillon, via 
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New Orleans, but whose ships never actually ar- 
rived; of some one in the town who had bought a 
lot and would immediately “erect a handsome and 
palatial residence,” which sometimes really did even- 
tuate as a small six-room cottage. But Mr. Hon- 
fleur was a man of plumes, a dramatist of life, and 
I was glad that I saw through his ground-glass door 
a figure sitting before his stove. 

He was leaning forward, his head in his hands, 
when I opened the door, but he leaped to his feet 
and threw himself at me. His great black eyes 
blazed, and his territic black eyebrows worked up 
and down ferociously. Seizing my left hand in his 
and putting his right arm around my shoulder, he 
supported me tenderly to a chair by the little old- 
‘fashioned box-stove. A crack in the side of it 
showed as a crooked red streak, at the bottom of 
which gray ashes dribbled down upon the tin- 
covered base-board. 

“My young friend, how filled with joy I am to 
see you! Please be seated. It is the end of Feb- 
ruary, is it not? Yes, but the air is a little rough 
for this garden-spot of the Sunny South. It is 
unprecedented. Never was such a year as this. 
Therefore this fragment of a fire you see.” 

Mr. Honfleur waved at the stove and sat down 
in another straight-backed chair, tilting himself 
back by putting his feet on the apron of the stove. 
He looked at me out of the corner of his eye. I 
waited for him to tell me news; he only watched me 
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suspiciously. The sun was getting low, and the 
dingy office was dark and gloomy, but he did not 
offer to pull down the coal-oil lamp that hung on 
sliding chains from the center of the ceiling. 

“Well, Mr. Honfleur, what poor sucker have you 
been selling acres of sand to now? When does he 
arrive to see what he has bought under the spell of 
your gilded literature?” 

“The Schirmers! How can you know of them? 
Tell me. My conscience stabs me here.” Mr. Hon- 
fleur thumped his right fist on his chest above his 
heart, and I saw a small cloud of dust puff out from 
his black coat. “The Schirmers, they are the rea- 
son why I sit by the fire here like an old woman. 
They are the reason why I bend over here listening 
to the flies buzz and whir over there at the window. 
Bah! Iam getting old. Damn de damn, I am get- 
ting weak.” 

Mr. Honfleur rose to his feet again, dragged down 
the jangling lamp, lit it, and slid it up violently as 
far as it would go. Then he began pacing up and 
down across the short room by the window. His 
feet turned in slightly, and he always gave the im- 
pression of clawing at the ground with his toes as 
he walked. Now he seemed to claw with a des- 
perate passion. Mr. Honfleur was American-born, 
and so was his father, and he would often say that 
no one could suspect him of French blood, so en- 
tirely American was his manner and his tongue; 
but his grandfather had come from Southern France, 
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and Southern France was in Mr. Honfleur’s little 
fat brown hands, which he raised above his head and 
waved frantically as he paced more and more rapidly 
up and down the room. 

“Who are the Schirmers, Mr. Honfleur? I never 
heard of them.” 

He stopped and leveled his blazing eyes at me, 
working his thick eyebrows up and down as if he 
were having difficulty focusing me. 

“Ha! Ask me not how I know it all, but I do. 
What would you? Have I thought of anything else 
day and night for a week? Have I not put this 
small thing with that small thing—a word, a look, 
an accent—until it is all as clear to me as the morn- 
ing sunlight? Attend, then! I, Cesar Honfleur, 
am a villain! I, Cesar Honfleur, am a beast!” 

The plump little man leaned his head against the 
side of the window, his clean-shaven profile in the 
full light of the lamp, a spot of angry red upon his 
visible cheek. 

“Consider this New York then, my young friend. 
I speak of the city. One thousand, two thousand 
Crebillons all pushed together in one place. Sprawl- 
ing all across two rivers and out into that green 
Atlantic Ocean. Jammed together so tight that 
their houses are pushed deep down under the ground 
and high up in the air. Enormous, monstrous, 
magnificent. I have seen it; in the newspaper sup- 
plements of the newspapers, it is true, in the cinemas 
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also, but I have comprehended that New York City, 
yes. 

“Squeezed together are not only the houses, but 
also the people in those houses. Ah, God, I refuse 
to think of it. It sickens me. I cannot breathe.” 

Mr. Honfleur bent down and opened his tightly 
closed window a trifle at the bottom. 

“Here with us when our great sawmill blows the 
whistle at five-thirty in the morning the darky homes 
on the edge of town and some of the residences up 
in town pour out a stream of people flowing toward 
that Barthou’s Bayou. So in New York City, my 
young friend, though no whistles may blow in the 
morning, the populations of two thousand Crebil- 
lons rush up from their dens under the ground and 
slide down from their roosts in the air and go madly 
to work. There is not space enough for all to go 
at once, even with their cellar trains beneath the 
streets. Will some stand back and wait for others 
to go first? Ha, ha—I laugh, though my heart 
breaks. Himself first always;thatis man. He will 
fight otherwise, or cheat. His neighbor he loves 
not, unless she is pretty. 

“But where was I? Ah, yes, in that New York 
City. I request that you consider this Max Schir- 
mer and this Rosalie Schirmer. They live in a 
house with four other families. That is thirty years 
ago. In the mornings he goes around the corner 
and saws those small teeth in combs; all day he saws 
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them. Then he comes home. Then he and his 
Rosalie plan how they will save money and buy a 
farm. Itisadream. They both came from farms 
in Germany. The Germans are sentimental, not 
calm and cool and clear like the French. Ah, no! 

“Me, I have always thought of Germans as fat. 
It is an injustice. Ah, God, the injustices that men 
think! But when they get old, like me, they know 
better sometimes. Then it is too late. I adore to 
think of this young Max Schirmer at twenty-one. 
I see him there in New York tall and thin. But his 
cheeks are pink, as now his whole face is as if covered 
with a great brick-red blush up to his brindled gray 
hair. Then too, as now, he is very tender and very 
serious, except when he talks gaily to his Rosalie. 

“Ah, and his Rosalie at eighteen, so tiny, with 
white hands that flutter like butterflies and eyes that 
are blue daisies. ‘Max, when do you think we shall 
ever save enough money to buy that small farm?’ I 
hear her ask it over and over again, her voice as 
wistful as a little bell coming through the woods 
on a Sabbath morning. ‘Patience, my Rosalie; we 
shall work and save; a better time comes.’ 

“And so, my young friend, ten years go by, and 
the Schirmers live in a house with twenty other 
families. Young Max Schirmer—not so young now 
—rides an hour to arrive at the place where he saws 
the teeth in an infinitude of combs through a mul- 
titude of days of a similitude with the combs, all 
alike, yes. ‘Terribly alike, the days and the combs. 
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“But the money in the savings bank grows. 
“How long now, Max, until we buy our farm? I 
breathe with difficulty here in the city. And the 
days are all the same.’ 

*“*Courage, my Rosalie; a better time comes.’ 
Comes, yes, but slowly, so slowly that it is of a 
cruelty exquisite. 

“There is one little girl born to the Schirmers, 
and dies; there is sickness, and doctor-bills. But 
this Max, I see him in my mind’s eye stand fast, 
beginning to bend at the shoulders, yes, but as 
strong as an oak that the wind will beat about but 
cannot break. ‘Ah, yes, my great Max, you can 
bear anything, but I, your Rosalie, am not so brave.’ 
And her blue eyes have those standing tears in them 
that make them dark like pansies. 

“Ten more years creep on, like snails that go not 
swiftly except down the throat, and the Schirmers 
live in a house with forty other families, and this 
Max rides two hours in a cellar train under the 
ground to arrive at the place where he saws the 
small teeth in the countless combs. With God’s help, 
I shall never use another comb. And Schirmer, get- 
ting old, must fight to so much as enter the train 
twice a day and exit from the same. He lives in a 
section called the Bronx. I have seen it on a map. 

“My young friend of the press, do you think 
poorly of Max Schirmer for working thirty years 
sawing teeth in combs? ‘Think not so. If he loved 
combs he could make the progress in them—advance, 
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rise, employ other people to saw more combs. But 
combs Max Schirmer loves not, absolutely not, no. 
He cannot dream of combs. He dreams of a farm 
—of days and nights that have no noises, only sounds 
that are but jewels in the air; of his partners, the 
earth and the sun, the wind and the rain, who shall 
toil with him and then say when the harvest comes, 
‘There, brother, it is all yours; our pleasure is in 
working with you.’ 

“Therefore, forward! So says Max Schirmer 
there in New York. The road is long and the pace 
is slow, but the course is ever forward toward the 
farm, yes. The sun himself requires all the day to 
cross our little sky. 

“But time is ever a more ferocious enemy of 
women; and this little Rosalie, with the shiny yel- 
low hair that pales into gray, is mad with the paltry 
slowness of the dream. She will not now ask Max 
the question, ‘When?’ 

“But always when he sees her looking sad and 
hears her sigh he says, ‘Courage; a better time 
comes.’ And then one night while that sweet little 
middle-aged woman is removing the left slipper from 
her foot he begins, ‘Courage; a better—’ He gets 
not one word further. That tiny slipper of that 
Rosalie has rushed through the air to tap him on 
the chest and fall back ashamed to the floor. 

“Tears for Rosalie. Remorse for Rosalie. ‘Ach, 
Max, my great kind brave Max, I did not mean it 
—don’t you know that I did not, could not, mean 
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it? I do not know why I did it. Maybe I am 
losing my mind. Are you angry with me?’ 

“Angry with Rosalie? Impossible! But Max 
Schirmer is filled with fear. Something must be 
done, quick, now, yes. Max Schirmer spreads the 
wings of his mind and rises. ‘Rosalie, let us get 
some boxes and dirt and start small test crops of 
wheat and barley and oats and everything in our 
rooms, so that we shall gain knowledge about farm- 
ing in America against the time that comes; we 
know farming in Germany, but maybe things here 
in America act not the same.? That Rosalie, who 
flutters like a bird, she rises singing with the idea. 
She pitpats her winged hands together. She flies 
to give him a great proud hug. 

“Ideas are the mighty revolutionists, my young 
friend of the press. They blow up things, yes. 
This Schirmer household is instantly in revolution. 
They live on the ground floor, because it is cheaper 
and because there is no elevator. They move to 
the sixth floor, which is at the top, to get the sun 
for their dream harvests. 

“Therefore, too, long trips to vacant lots and ob- 
scure parks to obtain dirt for those boxes. In that 
New York dirt is high if you want to buy it; it is 
pressed upon you if you don’t want it at all. Comes, 
then, too, subscriptions to farm magazines; and re- 
quests to Washington for bulletin after bulletin on 
how to fertilize sandy land, and black land, and clay 
land, and every kind of land that is under heaven, 
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on how to cure hogs of the cholera, chickens of the 
pip, horses of the glanders, and old fool cows of the 
habit of breaking through fences and eating so 
much green stuff that they swell up and die. 

“‘And they read them all, God help them, that Max 
and Rosalie Schirmer. Think of it! I have seen 
a pile of those bulletins two feet high. Underlined, 
annotated on the margins. It stabs me to the mid- 
dle of the heart to comprehend it. Cesar Honfleur, 
are you not a red villain and a black beast? The 
answer is in the affirmative, yes.” 

The passionate realtor ran both of his hands up 
into his thick black hair, clinched his fingers there, 
and pulled down hard, making a face to fit the oc- 
casion as he felt it. It was a monstrous face. Mr. 
Honfleur strode rapidly back and forth with great 
wide steps that taxed his short legs, then stood silent 
looking out of the window, his back to me, and 
tapping on the pane of glass. Presently he began 
talking in a low throaty voice, gazing into the dark- 
ening street. 

“Consider those Schirmers and their toy crops 
in a New York tenement. Max puts wheels on the 
boxes, and Rosalie rolls them about to keep them in 
the narrow shafts of sunlight that come through 
the windows. One day the rust strikes their wheat, 
and there is sorrow in the home of the Schirmers. 

“Another year they have among their toy crops 
a stand of cotton. It is four stalks in a box—and 
if you laugh, my young friend, I will throw myself 
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at your throat and give you the garrote. Two of 
those stalks bear sickly pink blossoms, and one of 
them develops a small hard boll that in a happier 
world might have given cotton for a hero’s band- 
age, for a ship’s gallant sail, for lawn as fine as the 
light of the moon, for the dress of a summer bride. 
But, alas, there comes an afternoon. It is three 
o’clock. Rosalie sits watching the little boll, as a 
mother studies her child’s face asleep. And while 
she looks and dreams it gives a tiny clicking sob and 
falls! Ah, farewell, little cotton-boll: your hopes 
are dead; you can never make that Rosalie happy 
now. While she tells me of that pitiful little fall- 
ing boll I feel it strike and pierce my heart like a 
bullet, and there is that in her eyes which God means 
not to be in the eyes of woman. No, absolutely not. 

“Then comes the war! Therefore, higher prices 
for everything those poor Schirmers buy, whether it 
be an overcoat for tall Max or a dress for small 
Rosalie. Therefore, less money for the savings 
bank. But always there is something, yes. ‘Trust 
that strong Max for that. Forward, still for- 
ward, to a farm which is to make all dreams come 
true. 

“Then comes peace, and all the world is to be 
happy, at least happier than it was. Men have 
learned a lesson. Men are bigger, and women are 
more generous. There is a new spirit in the land. 
It touches every man and woman, every American. 
So cry the orators. Ha, ha! Is it Cesar Honfleur 
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who laughs, or is it a vile and venomous hyena? 
The answer is, it is both, for they are the same. 

“As the world is making a new start, according 
to the newspapers and the orators, so, too, this fine 
Max Schirmer and that darling little Rosalie. At 
last, at last the better time comes, that time of which 
Max has spoken a million times. 

“In their farm magazines they study the adver- 
tisements of realtors who sell lands. ‘They have 
not as much money as they planned to have, no; 
absolutely not, but whoever does? I ask you? 
No one. Therefore, compromise. Therefore, not 
black land of the West at one hundred, two hundred 
dollars for one small acre. Therefore, land in the 
South, which is cheaper, ah, so much cheaper. Be- 
sides, Rosalie likes the sunshine. ‘That darling little 
creature would. 

‘Now a letter to this blood-sucking catamount, 
Cesar Honfleur, that black leopard of Louisiana. 
He licks his chops at the one thought of them. Do 
not small-town and country people adore to cheat 
city people? Do they not think that all city people 
would cheat them because an infinitesimal few city 
people do so cheat them? Also these Schirmers are 
Germans, evidently, from their letters. Germans 
and from the greatest city! Therefore, this Cesar 
Honfleur will cheat them greatly. Therefore, he 
will sell them the Garstin place. 

“Ah, how lovely the Garstin place is on paper! 
Two miles from town. Well of water that never 
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goes dry. Ten acres of ground and all cleared. A 
four-room house with a good roof. And cheap, yes, 
so very cheap. Yes, yes, all true. The land is 
clear, but is it strong enough to raise a tree? The 
shallow well is never dry, but is it a well or is it a 
seep-hole from Barthou’s Bayou? The roof is good 
enough, but the house leans like a man with moon- 
shine in his feet, and God help it if a ten-mile wind 
strike it from behind. Will the back-water from 
Barthou’s Bayou flood half the Garstin place every 
second year in May when plants are coming close to 
what growth they will have? Is not the Garstin 
place one that would break the heart of one long 
learned in the ways of Louisiana land? Have this 
poor Max and Rosalie Schirmer, from New York 
City, starting life all over again in their old 
age, one single scintilla or iota of a chance on 
it? These questions require no answer, absolutely 
not, no. 

“But here comes the great through train wheezing 
and sniffing into Crebillon. Here stands Cesar 
Honfleur on the cinder platform to welcome and 
gloat over his victims. One week ago this day. 

“Down come the Schirmers from the train. 
They direct their eager steps to this Cesar Hon- 
fleur, who wears a white flower in his coat, as he has 
promised by letter. He will guide them to their 
heart’s delight. Little Rosalie’s hands flutter, and 
her eyes shine, and she is so happy she could sing 
and dance, though there are wrinkles around her 
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blue eyes and three teeth gone on the left side of her 
mouth. When she talks to you you feel that she 
longs to lay her hands on your arms as if somehow 
that would help her the better to tell you she likes 
and trusts you, for does she not like and trust every- 
body? Brave tall old brick-red Max, so gray and 
still so strong, stands by her side silent but smiling 
‘Yes, yes,’ to all she says. 

“Cesar Honfleur picks up some supplies for them 
and rushes them in his audacious Ford limousine to 
the famous Garstin place. That first day the 
Schirmers are radiant, it is all so new. They will 
camp for a few days in and near the house. 

“Comes the second day, and Cesar Honfleur goes 
to the scene of his crime, like a murderer drawn back 
to contemplate his foul deed. The eyes of that man 
and woman on the Garstin place are already opened. 
They are simple, but they are not stupid, no. That 
Rosalie has been crying, it is plain to be seen. 
‘Courage,’ whispers Max in passing, and she stands 
up straight and faces it out like a little soldier. 
Rosalie, I salute you! 

“And now they are there an entire week. I have 
been out there every day. This afternoon I am 
there once more. They have two cots from town 
and are living in one room of the old house. There 
is a fireplace init. They have no stove yet. I have 
seen them all week eating from tin cans. There- 
fore I take out to them, as gifts, some fruit and 
some green vegetables from town. For Rosalie 
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there is a little red pot with a red geranium in it. 

“There is an infinitesimal blaze in the fireplace. 
Rosalie is preparing to get supper at five o’clock— 
they eat but two meals a day now. When she sees 
that fruit and those green vegetables she cannot re- 
frain from laying her hands, as soft as whispers, 
upon my sleeves. ‘Ach, thank you, Mistaire Hon- 
fleur! And gallant tall Max says it also with his 
sad gray eyes. Then I take from behind me that 
small potted flower with one red blossom opened 
wide. Now she must pitpat at her lips with both 
her small hands lest she cry. ‘Ach, my friend, how 
could you know—and you a man?’ 

“Rosalie hums and sings now as she kneels be- 
fore the fire to wash the lettuce, for you must know 
there is not yet even a table out there. I see the 
white sun stream through the window and touch her 
small round head and light up the lettuce-leaves she 
pulls apart and drops into a pan of water. Sud- 
denly she stops. ‘Behold, Max, here is a little dotted 
bug deep down in this lettuce. So! And he is 
alive yet!’ 

“Rosalie holds the green leaf with the dotted bug 
close to her eyes that she may see it the better. It 
spreads its poor wet wings as if it would escape. 
And now Rosalie talks to it with a voice as tender 
as a mother’s kiss. ‘Be still, little bug, and fear not. 
Are you not among good people? Here is great 
Max, who would not hurt the smallest thing nor the 
greatest. And here is Mistaire Honfleur, who is 
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kind and thinks to bring a living flower to a lonely 
old woman who sits among the ashes of her dreams. 
There, there, now be still, you shall keep your lettuce- 
leaf, and I shall place it on the earth in the red pot 
where the geranium is; and you shall stay there, in 
this warm room, until presently our own gentle 
weather comes, and then you shall fly away into the 
warm sunlight and live your life as you please.’ 

“And so saying, that Rosalie so tenderly places 
the lettuce-leaf on the earth of the geranium-pot by 
the window. And she does not turn around, but 
stands for a moment without a word. Then she 
gives a tiny cry and throws the blue-checked apron 
she wears up over her gray head. And I—” 

Mr. Honfleur leaned his forehead against the 
woodwork at the side of his office window and said 
no more. I waited a moment, while he scratched 
his finger-nail on the yellow old plaster of the wall. 
Then I tiptoed to the door. Wheeling about, he 
hurled himself at me and kissed me on the cheek. 
“It’s the kiss of a perfect Judas, but I like you; you 
never interrupted me once.” 

But Cesar Honfleur was dramatizing himself as a 
villain that afternoon as the night came on. As a 
matter of fact, within a week the blood-sucking 
catamount had persuaded the Schirmers to swap the 
Garstin place to him for the Carpeaux farm a mile 
out on the other side of town, on high ground, with 
a house that had always been fine and was now also 
mellow, with a deep well of water in firm red clay, 
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and with ten acres of land admirable for truck- 
farming. Within a month he had them established 
in their new home and the place stocked with animals. 

He cajoled and coached me into writing half-a- 
dozen pieces for the “Courier” about “the retired 
New York business man and his wife who have 
chosen, of all the United States, Crebillon as a 
home,” and so on and on, until the Schirmers vere 
local celebrities. He took his wife to call on Rosalie 
at once, and he made all Crebillon eager to know the 
Schirmers. He bullied the manager of the Franco- 
American Hotel into contracting for whatever chick- 
ens and eggs and vegetables the Schirmers could 
supply for a year. He advised them, he nursed 
them, he worked like a slave for them. 

So that one day, when I was out there with him, 
Mrs. Schirmer, waiting until he was beyond hear- 
ing us, raised: herself on her toes and whispered: 
“He made our dear old dream come true, and now 
he gives us new ones and makes them come true also. 
Ach, what a man is that, what a friend is Cesar 
Honfleur !” 


WHITE SILK TIGHTS 


N the Belleport Opera House, a converted log- 
wagon factory, the curtain went up at eight 
o’clock on a beach scene. The chill Louisiana rain 
was still falling steadily outside. An undoubted 
belle of the beach in white silk tights, who was Win- 
nie Tenafly on the program, Winnie Stockwell in a 
family Bible in Connecticut, and Winnie Palmer on 
the marriage records of New Jersey, sat on the stage 
shading her eyes with her hand so that she could see 
the ship or the back drop some six feet away. She 
turned and counted the audience—there was fourteen 
of it—and again shaded her eyes upon this painted 
ship upon a painted sea. 

The comedian, written on the program as Will 
Kew, which was correct, in green tights, ran out from 
among the green trees of the Belleport Opera House 
beach, stumped his toe on purpose, and grabbing 
it up in his hands tried to kiss it. The audience 
looked at him with the hard suspicion of a company 
of setting hens. He sat down on the beach by the 
side of the belle. The piano and violin were now 
playing the prelude to her “Bounding Billows” song. 
The audience saw her plump shoulders begin to 
shake. 


“Brace up,” the comedian whispered hoarsely. 
75 
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“If I don’t laugh, Will, I'll scream,” she whis- 
pered back with reckless loudness. “It’s all over. 
Looking at that ship finished it. There’s twenty 
dollars in the house and sixty dollars expenses. Lis- 
ten to the rain. And you want me to sing ‘Over 
the Bounding Billows.’ ” 

She exploded in laughter. The sad remnants of 
the Victor Comedy Company orchestra played the 
prelude over and over again, trying to drown the 
waves of hysterical sounds that came from the sway- 
ing belle. After a while the music stopped, but 
the belle kept swinging from side to side as if to 
relieve herself also by motion. 

The curtain fell at a sign from the comedian, 
who instantly stepped out before it, his thin face 
appallingly solemn, and dismissed the audience. 

The next day the remaining members of the Vic- 
tor Comedy Company began two campaigns—one 
through the mails to get money for railway fare out 
of town, another to make current expenses. After 
a month of frenzied visits to the post-office, of mu- 
sic lessons to Belleport’s beauty, of prestidigitating 
lessons to Belleport’s chivalry, of dancing lessons to 
both, of parlor performances and instruction in his- 
trionics for all ages—Will Kew got a letter. It 
came one Monday afternoon. That night he of- 
fered its contents to Winnie Tenafly, saying that he 
could write to still another friend. 

The next day she walked with him up the red hill 
toward the railway station. 
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“Well, what are you going to do, then?” he asked 
peevishly. 

“T don’t know—yet. You see, I am twice as deep 
in debt here as the rest of you because of Emma, 
bless her. I’m no good on the stage, Will. I’ve 
suspected that ever since I began it. When I had 
to do sqmething—” 

“When Ernie deserted you,” he interrupted. 

“When I had to do something,” she went on 
calmly, ignoring his anger, “I turned toward the 
stage because Ernie’s friends at the boarding-house 
there in Fifty-eighth Street, in New York, you know, 
had all been actors; and so I got an easy start be- 
cause of him. But it’s not for me, Will. What I 
want now is a cheap place to stand while I look 
around, and this town will do as well as any for 
that. I’ve got to start all over again, Will, some- 
how—unless Ernie comes back. I’m trying to reach 
him by mail and through the ‘Clipper.’ ” 

“Oh, Ernie!” he said disgustedly. ‘How long 
since he left you?” 

“T won’t talk to you if you say things against my 
husband. I haven’t seen him since Emma was three 
years old—two years ago now.” 

“Winnie,” he said after a while, “you could get 
a divorce in this State on the ground of desertion.” 

“T know it.” 

He laid hold of her arm, looking at her anxiously 
with his solemn blue eyes. 

“No,” she went on slowly, as if answering a ques- 
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tion. “No; I will wait for Ernie. He will come 
back to me. There’s good in Ernie.” 

“Maybe, but it’s not in the shape of honesty and 
loyalty. It’s—” 

“Tet’s talk about something else. Where are you 
going, Will? Straight back to Times Square, I 
suppose.” 

“YT don’t know—exactly.” 

The east-bound train rumbled in, the thin sheep- 
faced little man climbed aboard, the black-haired 
eager-faced woman waved her handkerchief at him; 
and when the train had turned the bend around 
behind Calvary Cemetery she walked down the red 
hill again, her gray eyes misting. 

The next week Will Kew came back to Belleport, 
back to Mrs. Bickels’s boarding-house. Only Win- 
nie Tenafly and Emma were left there. He said he 
had been visiting a relative in St. Louis. 

“But what in the world are you doing back here, 
Will?” Winnie asked, wide-eyed, at the dinner-table. 
“You should be on Broadway now shaking hands and 
telling how the Victor Comedy Company set the 
South on fire.” 

“IT rather like this town,” he said, with exag- 
gerated seriousness. 

“Liar!” She whispered it, lest Mrs. Bickels, over 
at the family private table, should hear her. 

In three years Winnie Tenafly drifted through 
futile classes in elocution, dancing, singing, china- 
painting, plain and fancy sewing, to the proprietor- 
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ship of Belleport’s only laundry, with regular 
printed lists showing the astounding number of 
things that people wear, and disclaiming all respon- 
sibility “in case of fire.”” She occupied the five-room 
cottage on Opelousas Street, across from Condu’s 
marble yard. At first she was the laundry, but it 
prospered, and there came a time when three negro 
women were the machinery, with herself as directing 
manager. It was an efficient laundry; the printed 
lists said, “Bundles left before 9 a.m. will be re- 
turned same day, small extra charge.” 

On a morning in April she walked out on the tiny 
front porch and hung on its hooks over the side- 
walk the little board saying, “Hand Laundry, 
Winnie Tenafly.” It was necessary to take in the 
sign at night, for the chivalry of Belleport, as well 
as the beauty of it, never forgot that she had been 
seen in white silk tights; so that it was vaguely felt 
that attempts at liberties with her and her posses- 
sions were but venial offenses at most. If the sign 
were left out of nights some gay cavaliers were 
likely to take it down and sport with it in the Palace 
Saloon, around in Walnut Street, where they had 
once painted out her name and written in its stead 
on the sign, “White Silk Tights.” 

The tense, plump, vigorous little woman breathed 
her lungs gratefully full of the damp, sweet, early 
morning odor that came from the peach and pear 
and apple trees in the gardens set close around the 
town. Across the street, returning from his habitual 
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seven o’clock trip to the post-office at the head of 
Opelousas Street, was Will Kew, on the way back 
to his combined racket-store and bachelor quarters. 
She waved her hand at him, and he came, stepping 
daintily, like a cat, through the deep sand topped 
with a delicate brown crust made by the morning 
dew. 

“Hello, hand-laundry!” he called, his solemn face 
not changing. 

“Hello, racket-store!” she replied, smiling. 

‘“‘Any news from up yonder?” He waved his hand 
toward the north, looking at her with a quick fur- 
tive glance as she turned away her eyes. 

“No; no news. But I’ve still got the advertise- 
ment in the ‘Clipper.’ I am thinking about putting 
a personal in the ‘New York Herald’ next month. 
That goes everywhere.” 

“No news for me then?” he asked, gazing at her 
with wistful appeal. 

“Oh, Will—” Her open face was full of pain. 

“So-long, hand-laundry,” he said quietly. 

*“So-long, Will.” 

Having watched the drooping figure until it 
turned the corner into Walnut Street, she walked 
back into the front room, which was office and 
ironing-room. On the table lay that traveling gen- 
tleman’s laundry from Room 29 over at the Hotel 
Lafayette. It had come in the night before and 
must be returned by six that evetiing. She would 
count and list the clothes, so that the machinery 
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could set to work on them as soon as they came in. 

As she turned over the pieces her eyes suddenly 
caught and hung on the laundry mark—“p67.” It 
went plowing through her mind, opening up and 
rejoining old paths of association. She snatched up 
a pajama coat and pressed it to her breast, breath- 
ing “Ernie!” in a blazing whisper. All at once it 
occurred to her that “p67” might have been used a 
million times by steam-laundries, and she threw the 
garment on the floor. 

She sat down at the table, put her head in her 
arms, and cried. The sun came in through the win- 
dow and struck across her crinkly black hair. A 
lethargic fly went crawling about over the back of 
her neck, desecrating the soft round whiteness with 
its fuzzy brindled body. She did not try to stop 
crying; she turned herself loose recklessly. Her 
mind ran back ten years to her marriage. She 
reached out and picked up the purple pajama coat 
again, her hand clenching it in her lap. The blood 
raged around in her veins. She leaped up, her face 
scarlet in a strange shame. 

She went over the bundle of laundry piece by 
piece, scrutinizing them all to see if they needed 
buttons or mending. Nearly all of them needed 
something. “Poor old Ernie!” she mused. ‘“No- 
body has been taking care of him.” 

Then she laughed at herself bitterly. “What a 
fool I am!” she thought. “It can’t be Ernie.” 
She looked at the paper in which the laundry had 
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come to see if the hotel had written its owner’s name; 
there was only the room-number, as usual. She no- 
ticed that the collars were all number sixteens; 
Ernie had worn fifteens—she had often bought such 
things for him in New York. She tied up the 
bundle and dropped it on the floor carelessly. 

“But he might have gotten stouter,” she thought 
suddenly, almost shouting out of gratitude to her 
mind for the suggestion. 

Stretching away ahead of her until six o’clock 
was a long desert of time; it seemed longer than all 
the five years past. She put the negro women on 
the regular work, taking charge of the special 
bundle herself. 

A dozen times during the morning it seemed that 
she must drop everything to rush around to the 
hotel and dash up to Room 29. What should she 
say? Suppose, that afternoon, she met him in the 
huge open office that was called a lobby! Why, she 
would quietly ask him to a private room, of course, 
and have it out with him. But most likely at six 
o’clock he would be down in the dining-room eating. 
Then she would go a few minutes before six. 

She made up several speeches while she washed the 
clothes, discarding one after another as being too 
humble, not severe enough. After all, he had 
treated her and Emma in a dastardly manner. Now 
she was as angry over it as Will Kew had ever been. 
She was the accuser now, not the defender; and she 
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felt keenly how right old Will had always been. 
Mild as he was, he had used a considerable number 
of epithets about Ernie, and she had felt trembling 
on his tongue many that he was too tender to say to 
her. They all burned on hers now. Yes, she 
would make Ernie feel his meanness before she went 
back to him. 

“But maybe it isn’t Ernie at all,” it suddenly ran 
through her mind. She laughed nervously. “Of 
course it isn’t. It couldn’t be.” She laughed 
aloud. “I am such a fool.” 

“Listen to de mistis laughin’ wif herself,’ she 
heard one of the negroes saying. “She’s kinder 
*culiar this day, I’m tellin’ you.” 

By eleven o’clock the special order was washed and 
almost dry through desperate wringing. Then it 
went to the drying-room, which was the kitchen, and 
Winnie Tenafly hurried out to the front room and 
sat in a chair watching through the window the side- 
walk across the street. Almost all this street’s side- 
walk traffic passed along the north side; she was on 
the dead south side, where rents were cheap. 

When the time came in the afternoon to iron the 
clothes of Room 29 she did not hesitate about doing 
it herself. The pungent odor of the hot cloth under 
the irons was pleasant in her nostrils. The touch of 
the collars that went around his neck—Ernie’s? oh, 
no—thrilled her. The touch of the more intimate 
clothes that knew his body seemed intensely immodest 
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to her. Strange old fires rekindled in her, and she 
impatiently clicked her tongue in the woman’s ab- 
breviation of “Tut, tut.” 

Then there were the buttons to sew on and the 
little rents to patch up. He would never notice 
them, they were so unimportant; but surely no 
woman was now looking out for him, for she would 
have noticed them. There was happiness in that. 
Sitting by the front window, watching the sidewalk 
across the street, Winnie set joyously to work, han- 
dling each garment with the tremulous tenderness 
due to precious things. 

“Look at me, Ernie! I am thirty-two years old!” 
So she would speak to him. “Middle age is not 
far away from me, and you have been away five 
years. I have never loved but one man, Ernie, 
and five years are lost. Five years, Ernie, five 
years !” 

She gazed out through the open window in the 
western side of the house. The afternoon sun lay 
hot on the murmuring young poplar-trees in front 
of the post-office. The wind drifting across the 
fruit-trees in the town’s gardens came staggering 
with the fiery fleeting sweetness offered by the blos- 
soms to the radiant master of their short season. 
From across the street, in Condu’s marble yard, 
came the clink-clink-clink of a stone-cutter chiseling 
hands that clasped and doves with: twigs. Monot- 
onously the negro women thumped the padded 
boards with their hot sad-irons. 
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“Have you ever thought of your daughter?” 
She would ask him that, not angrily, but very 
quietly, that he might be forced to realize the worst 
of his offense. ‘What is Emma here? Why, the 
daughter of a dingy little town’s washerwoman. 
Oh, I couldn’t do anything else. Heaven knows, I 
tried all the genteel things that destitute ladies try. 
The people here know me as a washwoman, they re- 
member me as one who wore white silk tights. Her 
schoolmates even now are persecuting her a little; 
but when they’re all in their snobbish teens—” 

Emma, coming in from school, was grabbed up 
in arms, books and all, and pressed into the deep 
bosom until she cried out, “You hurt me, mother.” 
She put away her school things and sat in a little 
rocking-chair by her mother with a picture-book 
charmingly unlike a lesson-book. From time to 
time Winnie Tenafly reached out her hand, touched 
the curly yellow hair, and went on sewing again. 

Finally, with all her stopping and staring out of 
the window and touching Emma to get the blessed 
feel of her, she came to the end of that dear work 
with needle and thread. The shirts were folded 
and pinned and patted. The socks were turned 
wrong side out so that it would be easier to put 
them on. The matted tassels on the pajama draw- 
strings were unraveled and straightened out neatly. 
The inner bands of the collars were kneaded so that 
the tie would slip smoothly through. At five o’clock 
the bundle lay on the table, addressed, ‘Hotel 
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Lafayette, Room 29.” The negro women were get- 
ting ready to go home for the day. 

Winnie Tenafly led Emma back to the bath-tub. 
One of the negro women called out to her, “Mus’ I 
take dis bundle to de hotel, Mis’ Tenafly?” She 
stood up straight, holding her breath, undecided. 
“Mus’ I ’liver dis laundry?” called the voice a little 
more loudly. 

“Never mind, Anne, thank you; I’ll attend to it 
this time.” And she fell to scrubbing Emma vigor- 
ously. 

They were both dressed a few minutes before six 
o’clock. “Are we going somewhere, mother?” 
asked Emma. 

“You sit right here until I come back,” said Win- 
nie Tenafly. “I’m going to run over to the hotel 
with the bundle. Tl be back soon.” 

“You’re awful dressed up, mother,” commended 
Emma warmly. “I never did see all those clothes 
before. They came out of the big yellow trunk, 
didn’t they, mother? You’re sweller than Rosen- 
geldt’s milliner.” 

In the hotel office Winnie Tenafly, finding the 
clerk busy, walked hurriedly up the stairs. It 
seemed that her legs would give out before she 
reached the second floor, but she braced herself by 
declaring over and over again, “Nonsense; it isn’t 
Ernie.” To shame her weakness she clicked her 
tongue to say, “Tut, tut.” Down one hallway she 
went searching; the dim black numbers on the doors 
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ran only to twenty-six. Coming back, she rushed 
down the other, and here, at the far end, was Room 
29. Some one was moving around inside. Lean- 
ing against the door-jamb, she patted at her quiver- 
ing mouth. <A footstep sounded in the other hall 
—she knocked. 

“Come in.” 

He did not turn immediately when she entered; 
he was arranging something in a case on the bed. 
Closing the door softly, Winnie Tenafly stepped for- 
ward and laid the bundle on the little square table 
in the center of the room, catching hold of the chair 
near it. What was it she was going to say about 
Emma and herself? All the speeches that she had 
rehearsed went raging through her mind in a stam- 
pede. He turned. 

“Here are your clothes, Ernie.” The littleness of 
her voice astounded her, and she gripped the chair 
harder. 

He looked at her closely, stepped toward her, 
stopped suddenly. 

“It is you, Winnie?” 

“I’m so glad to see you, Ernie.” 

She moved toward him, and they met, and the 
world swung around her in an exquisite rosy fire. 
But he only held her hand weakly, his eyes looking 
down. 

Dropping it, he sank into the chair, and leaning 
forward covered his face with his hands. She sat 
on the side of the bed and looked at him. “He has 
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grown stouter,” she found herself saying in her 
mind, thinking of the number sixteen collars, and 
surprised at herself that she thought of that. “He 
is getting older too. He has no mustache now. 
The dandruff is spoiling his coat collar.” 

“T guess I’m pretty rotten, Winnie,” he said 
hoarsely, seeming to moan. 

“How are you, Ernie?” she asked. “Have you 
been well?” 

“¥ thought you would be better off without me,” 
he went on effortfully, not answering her question. 
“T went to England, France, Russia, India, all over 
Europe and Asia, selling safety-razors. I’ve been 
back six months. You see the razors in the case 
there. I’m no good, Winnie, and I thought you 
would be better off without me.” 

She noticed that his clothes were as fine as ever, 
and was angry with herself for noticing that. 

“You did not tell us good-by, Ernie.” She did 
not smile. 

“Emma? Where is Emma? How is Emma, 
Winnie?” 

His voice was breaking, and she walked over to 
him and laid her hand tenderly on his shoulder. 

“Poor old Ernie!” 

“Where is Emma?” he -asked fearfully. ‘“Win- 
nie, tell me where she is.” 

“She’s at home. Come and see her now. No, I 
must first tell her about you. Will you come at 
seven o’clock?” 
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“Must I wait?” 

“Tt will be better. I am going now, Ernie. Will 
you come at seven o’clock? Ask for the hand- 
laundry. It’s just around the corner. Anybody 
will tell you.” 

“T will find it.” 

“I am going now, Ernie.” 

But he did not look up, and she backed out of 
the door and hurried breathless down the stairs, out 
of the hotel, and around the corner to the house in 
front of which hung the sign saying, “Hand Laun- 
dry, Winnie Tenafly.” 

A few minutes after seven she opened the door 
to his knock. He came in, smoking a cigar. 

“May I smoke here, Winnie?” 

“Do, Ernie.” 

The front room had been cleared of ironing- 
boards and other laundry paraphernalia. The 
blue rug from Emma’s room and the green one from 
her mother’s relieved the bare floor. The lamp with 
the tasseled red shade stood on the center-table. 
Emma sat primly in one of the three rocking-chairs, 
her curly yellow hair shining in the light, her short 
white skirt stiff and rustling, her plump little legs 
held down straight so that they rested squarely on 
the floor. 

“Don’t you know me, Em?” asked Ernest Palmer 
fearfully, standing before her. 

“No, sir.” 

“Why, this is your papa, Em,” broke in Winnie 
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Tenafly anxiously. “I have been telling you about 
him.” . 

“Oh, is it?” And as if following instructions, 
Emma rose; Palmer stooped and kissed the unresist- 
ing child. She sat down again. 

“Tt’s no wonder, I guess,” he said gloomily, sit- 
ting down and puffing his cigar. 

“Come,” spoke up Winnie Tenafly briskly. 
“Now we'll have dinner.” 

Palmer recovered his spirits at dinner. He 
talked rapidly along about Europe and Asia, 
Emma venturing to ask him a question now and 
then. After dinner, in the front room, he con- 
tinued the colorful account of his travels in foreign 
lands. The eager-faced gray-eyed woman, her 
hands lying restlessly in her lap, rocked back and 
forth beaming upon him. 

After a while Emma’s eyelids began sliding down 
over her brown eyes, lifting up more and more 
slowly and effortfully, falling quickly again. Her 
head swayed slowly from side to side. 

“She’s trying so hard to keep awake, bless her 
soul,” said Palmer tenderly. Rising, he impulsively 
tried to take her up in his arms to carry her to her 
room. 

“Good Lord, Winnie, she’s too heavy for me,” 
he whispered in shocked surprise. “In five years 
she will be as tall as I am.” 

He laughed, not easily, and Winnie Tenafly, lift- 
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ing the sleeper in her arms, carried her through her 
own room and into the small bedroom adjoining. 

“It’s easy when you are used to it,” she said at 
the bedside, smiling up into his face. 

Palmer stood watching the mother put Emma 
away for the night. As he turned to go out of the 
room, she stopped him. 

“Oh, daddy,” she cried, mimicking a child’s plead- 
ing voice, “aren’t you goin’ to kiss me good night?” 

Stooping, she kissed the parted lips, and he 
pressed a kiss on top of hers. 

Passing back through her own room ahead of 
him, she hesitated a moment. 

*“Haven’t I got a pretty room, Ernie? The frogs 
over yonder by the bayou sing me to sleep every 
night.” 

“It is a pretty room.” 

“How do you suppose I knew you were at the 
hotel, Ernie? I usually send the laundry-bundles 
back by one of the negro women. Why, I saw your 
old laundry mark, ‘p67,’ on all your clothes, your 
pajamas and everything.” 

‘Did you, Winnie? And you remembered that?” 
He looked at her sharply. 

In the front room again they sat down, and she 
talked rapidly about what she had been doing in the 
five years since he had seen her, not quarreling about 
the past, not asking about the future. Time enough 
for that later. Several people crossed the street to 
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her sidewalk; she heard them laugh. Getting up 
impatiently, she pulled the shades down over the 
two street windows. 

The clock in the post-office tower struck eleven. 
The leisurely rattling of old Lem Cole’s cab—Belle- 
port’s only cab—went up Opelousas Street, on the 
way to the Sand Hill section to get a passenger for 
the eleven forty. Palmer talked desultorily, run- 
ning his hand back over his thin whitish hair, cross- 
ing and recrossing his legs restlessly, licking his lips 
as if his mouth was dry. 

“T feel as bashful as if I were a boy courting 
again,” he said, smiling heavily. 

“Do you, Ernie?” 

One of the pumps fell off her silk-shod foot, and 
he leaped to pick it up. Kneeling, he slipped it 
back on. 

The light went out in the front room, and the 
frogs seemed to move up closer from the wet swamps 
below. 

At four in the morning the bolt in the outside door 
slid back gratingly. 

“T’ll come back between eight and nine,” he whis- 
pered. “Then we'll have a long talk about the fu- 
ture.” 

“Kiss me, Ernie.” MHer-hair fell all about him. 
He patted her back, and groaning lifted his arms 
from about her. 

“Get back to bed, Winnie; you’ll catch cold,” he 
said tenderly. 
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“Can’t you come at seven and have breakfast, 
Ernie?” 

a3 gl A a is 

The door opened upon the black street, and 
he faded into it. She stood straining her eyes 
to catch the very last of him in the thick damp 
murk. 

Going back to the dark bedroom, she fumbled on 
her shoes and stockings, got into a heavy flannel 
overdress, and tiptoed back into the front room. 
Sliding up a window-shade, she sat in a straight chair 
and looked out into the chill wet blackness of the 
early morning. She shivered, but she did not no- 
tice that. Stretching away ahead of her was a road 
splendidly rich, maybe not with money, surely not 
with money, but with Ernie. And she was so hun- 
gry for that. She hummed a gay little tune and 
tapped her foot on the floor, keeping time. The 
night-watchman down at the cotton-oil mill below 
the town set off its big shrieking whistle to waken 
its little army of toilers from their sweet night 
dreams to the realities of their day. 

A gray powder of light was sifting through the 
blackness outside. Old Lem Cole’s cab, a dingy 
disreputable shadow, slipped down the street and 
around to the hotel to see if there were any pas- 
sengers for the five thirty train. The English spar- 
rows under the eaves chaffered and quarreled among 
themselves delightfully. The woman at the win- 
dow smiled to hear them. The sun sneaked down 
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the street with a pale cold light. Over by the post- 
office the red and white tombstones in Condu’s 
marble yard came out from the gloom. A shift of 
the wind dragged it across the swamp lands down 
by the bayou and brought up the clinging sticky 
odor of the black mud and rotting weeds. The five- 
thirty circled the town, climbed the grade beyond 
the tank, and roared off into the distance, its roar 
dying slowly into a sinister whisper among the brood- 
ing pines. The whistle down at the old mill shrieked 
its second and last call to the toilers to get up and 
face their day. 

After a while old Shively, the town’s night- 
watchman, passed down Opelousas Street on his way 
home. He stopped and looked searchingly at the 
unshaded window. Remembering that her hair was 
down, the woman leaped up and hurried into her 
room, where she completed her every-day toilet and 
went into the kitchen to prepare breakfast. Ernie 
was coming back for breakfast. 

Ernie liked his eggs shirred, so she buttered a 
little pan and set the eggs beside it to be cracked 
and put into the oven when he came. He always 
wanted his things freshly cooked; it would take only 
a minute or so to cook the eggs if the oven was hot. 
She put in a stick of oak wood. And he liked his 
toast crisp and brown from the fire, and his coffee 
must be hot and strong. She recollected, smiling, 
how often he had cursed the boarding-house in Fifty- 
eighth Street for its tough soggy toast and its weak 
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tepid coffee. So she cut the bread and ground the 
coffee and set them aside until Ernie should come 
back to her. 

When the table had been laid and Emma dressed, 
they both went into the front room and waited. 
Winnie Tenafly could not wait long this morning. 
Putting on her stiff hat, she walked into Opelousas 
Street. 

*“Papa’s coming back to breakfast,” she told 
Emma. ‘Now you go and put a fresh stick of that 
oak wood into the stove to keep the fire going good, 
dear.” 

In the hotel office a negro woman was on her knees 
scrubbing the wet slippery floor. The clerk was 
ornately writing at the head of a new page in the 
register the name of a new day—April 4. 

“Will you please call Mr. Palmer?” said Winnie 
Tenafly. ‘“He’s in twenty-nine, I believe.” 

“He was. He left on the five-thirty.” 

“Oh!” She leaned heavily against the counter. 
Her eye caught sight of a pin in the crack of the 
counter, and she desperately clawed at the shining 
object with her finger-nails, thankful that she could 
occupy her hands with something trivial. 

“Didn’t he pay for his laundry?” asked the clerk 
finally. 

“Yes, he paid.” 

And she went back to the five-room cottage and 
hung out on its hooks the sign saying, “Hand Laun- 
dry, Winnie Tenafly.” 
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Early on a morning in June, while the English 
sparrows were cheeping under the eaves, some of the 
voices new and very small, the tense pale woman 
came into the front room, picked up the sign in the 
corner, and started to the door to hang it on its 
hooks. Suddenly she dropped it to the floor and 
sank into the nearest chair, sitting up straight, hold- 
ing her breath, all her senses strained, waiting in 
anguish for her mind to make sure of a suspicion. 

All at once she melted into a heap, slid to the 
floor, and resting her head on the chair cried—and 
planned furiously. 

“Nobody will believe I have a husband,” she 
thought. ‘They only know that I once wore white 
sik tights. I can’t move again. God, God, I 
can’t make a new fight now!” 

Presently she got to her feet and drooped out on 
the porch and hung on its hooks the sign saying, 
“Hand Laundry, Winnie Tenafly.” Across the 
street, returning from his habitual seven o’clock 
visit to the post-office, was Will Kew, on the way 
back to his combined racket-store and bachelor quar- 
ters. ‘The tense pale woman straightened up and 
waved her hand at him gaily. He came, stepping 
daintily through the sand. 

“ello, hand-laundry!” he said, his solemn blue 
eyes watching her anxiously. 

“Hello, racket-store!” she answered, smiling 
radiantly, all her white teeth flashing at him. He 
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stood on the porch beside her now, holding to one 
of its tiny posts to support himself. 

“Any news—since he left?” 

“No, Will.” 

**Any news for me then?” 

‘You may see that lawyer about the divorce, Will. 
Get it quick, Will—quick, quick, quick! Now come 
on in to breakfast, won’t you? If you will I’ll make 
you some waffles. Waffles! What do you think of 
that, you old bachelor, you? Listen to those Eng- 
lish sparrows cutting up, Will. Aren’t they sweet? 
Don’t you dare look at my hair, Will. It is all 
mussed up, for I didn’t expect to meet company out 
here. Come.” 

His eyes plunged to the bottom of hers, and he 
walked in, his lips set in a smile. 

She named the baby Will, and he was wild with 
pride. He was a good actor. 


A FIERY SWEETNESS IN THE AIR 
AVE MURTIS drove his new buckboard, as 


delicate and light and fast as a deer, he 
thought, up to the faded red railroad station, and 
tied his dancing little moleskin mules to a swinging 
limb of a white oak-tree far enough away from the 
track to guard against their taking fright. Swish- 
ing his slick tan shoes with his handkerchief and 
beating as much white dust out of his black felt 
hat as possible, he sauntered with elaborate care- 
lessness toward the sleeping station. 

Dave was glad now that the railroad only touched 
the edge of Crebillon before it ran on half around 
and then away from it, for if the station had been in 
the middle of things there would surely have been 
a crowd of idlers waiting to see the exciting spectacle 
of the two o’clock train wheezing in, and he was 
there on an errand that would be pleasanter for him 
the fewer witnesses there were about. 

Though he could have had the white side of the 
waiting-room entirely to himself, he preferred to 
spend the hour or more ahead of him walking up 
and down on the cindered platform, for the nearer 
train-time came the more certain he was that he 
would find himself swindled and shamed when it did 


come. Once or twice as he passed a station window 
99 
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he saw his dim reflection in the glass.and noted his 
back, and he thought that she might well think he 
had deceived her. 

When he was in high spirits Dave always thought 
of himself as round-shouldered. Surely, he argued, 
he was not like poor Andy Opperman, with his back- 
bone showing in a point through his clothes, with no 
neck to speak of and no taller than a boy though his 
legs were as long as a man’s. Dave was of average 
height, he had told himself thousands of times, and 
he did have a neck, and the slightly dislocated back- 
bone that had resulted from a fall in his boyhood 
merely showed him now as round-shouldered. And 
all that was the truth. But when he was in low 
spirits he wounded himself by saying over and over 
again, ‘Nothin’ but a hunchback, nothin’ but a 
hunchback”; and there was constantly in his round 
black eyes that piercing appealing look that often 
goes with a deformity, as of one who watches al- 
ways others’ eyes to see if they are noticing it. 

But this Bessie Graham, who was coming—she 
had never mentioned a single defect in all her six 
letters, nor did her photograph show any. He 
stopped his uneasy walking up and down, drew it 
from his coat pocket, and studied it suspiciously. 
No, he could see nothing wrong there. She said she 
was twenty-three, just the right age for a man of 
thirty-three, he believed, and she looked eighteen in 
the picture. Maybe her legs were crippled in some 
way. Maybe the photograph and every one of her 
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letters were lies: there seemed to pass before him all 
the withered, crippled, vinegar-faced crones he had 
ever seen. He began stamping up and down again 
on the grating cinders. The man in Cowosso, Michi- 
gan, who had sent him for a dollar the printed list of 
“ladies willing to correspond for fun or matrimony” 
was not responsible for anything. 

Perfidious Albion! In a history-book back down 
there in the country he had come across that phrase. 
The teacher, a Frenchman, had explained it. And 
why was she willing to come all the way from Eves- 
ham, in England, to a backwoods farm in northern 
Louisiana? 

Well, he had promised, he had already bought the 
license, and he would do what he had said he would 
do. But terror was upon him, his spirits could drop 
no lower, and he said fiercely to himself, ““You’ve 
got no kick comin’, anyhow, you hunchback, you, 
whatever she is. But I hope,” he concluded desper- 
ately, “if she’s crippled it’s only in one leg, an’ if 
she’s old she’s not over forty—forty-five at the 
most.” 

Now the station was livening up. The ticket- 
agent slammed open his window. The express-office 
flared open and sent a truck out on the platform, 
and the baggage-room was ready for all business 
that might offer. Lon Olds’s primitive cab—its 
lumpy cushions vast sachet-bags of ancient dust— 
drove up and discharged two drummers from the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel. A snorty little automobile 
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brought one farmer from the France-American Ho- 
tel. Eight or ten other people came out on the plat- 
form to receive coming kinsmen or to welcome the 
romantic through train from New Orleans. It 
blew down by the Honfleur sawmill, and Dave, wrap- 
ping his long gray mackintosh about him, moved to 
the lower end of the platform and leaned against a 
post. He meant his attitude to say, “Oh, I’ve just 
come up to see the train go through.” 

But before the engine had come to a stop, as 
noisy as some huge fat rheumatic monster lying 
down, Dave was standing on the edge of the small 
crowd looking eagerly up and down the train. 
“She'll feel lonesome away over here,” he thought, 
“whatever she is.” 

A hand touched his shoulder. “Is this Mr. Mur- 
tis?” He turned to see that the photograph had 
falsified by necessity. It could not have shown the 
tint of her brown hair or the warm gray of her great 
eyes or that ravishing pink-and-whiteness that comes 
out of English fogs. 

“I’m glad to meet you, Miss Graham.” Dave 
shook her hand up and down. He had dropped his 
eyes in guilt, and a red rush of blood swept up over 
his smooth dark face. 

As if he dared not look.at her, but answering all 
her questions with eager alertness, Dave got her bag 
and suitcase and small leather trunk into the back of 
the buckboard, untied the mules, and drove briskly 
down the hill toward town. 
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“Oh, I love your sunshine,” she said. “I thought 
it would be like this. Fancy sunshine in November! 
And I love to be dry and warm. When I left home 
the fog lay all over the farm like a blanket, and when 
the boat crept out of Liverpool you couldn’t see 
anything ten feet away, and the sidewalks were oozy 
with black slime.” 

“It’s pretty hot here in summer-time though.” 

“T feel as if I could never get enough of the sun, 
Mr. Murtis.” 

Dave marveled at the vigor with which she pro- 
nounced words, running syllables together where 
he would have drawled them out; and the mere dif- 
ference of her enunciation was now a quality in his 
eyes. Lord save us, but the woman was a puzzler 
though! He looked at her fuzzy woolen suit with 
its broad green stripes crisscrossing over the tan, 
at her half-shoes as sturdy as a man’s, at her thick- 
ribbed green stockings, at the swaggering tweed cap 
pinned with an impudent slant on her head; but her 
voice was sweet and low for all its vigor and volume, 
and just now, when for the first time he had looked 
straight into her eyes, he saw in them a fear that 
almost cried out to him. 

“She’s afraid of me!” he thought, and was afraid 
himself no more, and a great wave of protective 
tenderness swept over him. 

The daintily stepping little mules stopped in 
front of a dim gray house next to a red brick 


church. 
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“Oh, what place is this?” She touched his arm 
with the question and quickly drew it away. 

“It’s the preacher’s house.” 

“Oh!” The pink died out of her cheeks and left 
them as white as her throat. 

“Are you afraid, Miss Graham?” 

“T said I would, so I must.” 

“T don’t know what else to do either, now.” 

So they went into the gray house and presently 
came out again, silent and subdued; and merely 
touching her hand as she got back into the buck- 
board, Dave eased himself up into the seat as if 
he wished not to disturb her, and drove out of 
town and into the broad white sandy road that led 
to his home twenty miles away on Silver Shoe 
Lake. 

For four or five miles Bessie stared straight ahead 
of her, her gloved hands gripped together in her lap, 
saying nothing. It was a Wednesday, and few 
wagons were on the road. The wheels of the buck- 
board made a tiny grinding sound in the fine white 
sand, the harness slapped and jingled, and from 
time to time far above them in the ocean-blue sky 
black spear-heads of wild duck went driving toward 
the south, trailing faint cries of ecstasy down the 
wind. 

“Sister Addie went out to Australia,” said Bessie 
as if talking to herself. ‘She was very happy. 


But she had known Robert all her life. And Sis- ~ 


ter Mary went out to India to marry too, but Jim 
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was from our neighborhood, though we hadn’t known 
him so well.” 

“Was she happy too?” 

“Oh, yes, quite happy; anyway, she never said 
anything else. And my brother is in Hong-Kong, 
and there’s a cousin in Canada.” 

The wheels ground the fine sand, and the harness 
jingled, and the wind whispered through the tall 
pine-trees that marched with the road. 

“It was lonesome for me,” she went on presently 
in a flat voice. ‘All the young people had flown 
away that could, like the ducks up there. Father 
and mother did not need me. They wanted me to 
go into service in London. Mother’s sister Emma 
is in service there. She could have found me some- 
thing. But I love the sunshine, and maybe we 
English like to go the far ways. I don’t know; I 
don’t know.” 

“Maybe it won’t be so bad here.” Dave wanted 
to say “Bessie,” but somehow it did not seem to be 
the thing to do. “Am I different from what you 
thought?” 

“Yes—a little.” She did not look at him. 

In his mind Dave stabbed himself with a word: 
“Hunchback!” 

Night slipped early out from the deep woods and 
lay gray against the white road, and still the far 
faint cries of the wild ducks came coasting down the 
wind. Along about six o’clock Dave turned off the 
main road, and for nearly an hour the buckboard 
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went slowly through a tunnel in the pine forest, pass- 
ing three times only by rail-fences and dim open 
spaces dotted with little yellow squares of light and 
lively with the thin glad voices of children, the solid 
sober voices of grown-ups, the barking of dogs, and 
the various voices of other hungry animals demand- 
ing food. 

Once in a dark tunnel of the pines Bessie stated 
simply: “I made a wedding dress. It’s in my 
trunk back there. I’d always heard American 
women dress so smartly. But maybe I can do it 
over and get some use out of the goods now.” 

“That’s too bad, Miss Graham. Il make it up 
to you somehow. I swear [ll make it up to you.” 

And when, a little later, Dave said, ‘“‘We’re nearin’ 
home,” she spoke again, as if the darkness were a 
shield for her words: 

“You will be patient with me, won’t you, for a 
while, Mr. Murtis? Maybe after a time I'll feel 
differently—we'll feel differently. You see, I 
haven’t known you very long, have I? But I will 
help you. You will be kind to me now, won’t you, 
Mr. Murtis?” 

““Yes,”’ said Dave to her, and to himself he said, 
“Hunchback!” 

Presently he got down, opened a big gate in a 
rail-fence, led the mules in, closed it, and drove up 
a rising road through a grove of oaks and halted at 
a gate in a picket-fence. The moon was lifting 
behind the small white house standing so high on 
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blocks of wood that the ground was visible beneath 
it; and just to the south of it, down a slow wooded 
hill, Bessie saw, beyond a dark border of trees, a 
vast shining spread of soft whiteness. ‘Oh, what is 
that?” 

“Tt’s Silver Shoe Lake. It’s almost at our door.” 

“A sight like that wants happy eyes to see it, 
Mr. Murtis.” 

“We'll have to welcome ourselves, I reckon, Miss 
Graham. Old Aunt Nicey—she comes over the lake 
once a week to do my washin’ an’ do around generally 
—she was to be here, but yesterday she reported 
sick. Even old Bummer, my red deer-hound, is off 
runnin’ rabbits, I guess. Well, then, we will wel- 
come ourselves.” 

Dave was suddenly a steam-engine in boots. Soon 
the house poured lights from all its four rooms. In 
the front room on the lake side of the broad central 
hall Bessie was busy with her luggage before a jolly 
young blaze in a fireplace. The kitchen stove was 
roaring. And Dave had gone out to the stable to 
look after the stock. When he came back and called 
her there was on the table in the dining-room cold 
duck and ham and many other things that he had 
set out at four o’clock that morning, with hot cof- 
fee, and baker’s bread from town. 

They both made desperate efforts to be briskly 
cheerful, but their conversation did not flow. 

“Did you really cook all this yourself, Mr. Mur- 
tis? It’s quite splendid.” 
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“Yes. I’ve lived by myself since my mother died 
SIX years ago.” 

After a long while she asked, “Who is your near- 
est neighbor?” 

“Aunt Nicey. She’s got a husband an’ a lot of 
children. They fish an’ farm an’ hunt an’ trap. 
The nearest white people are two miles away across 
the lake, not far from Aunt Nicey’s place. Will it 
be too quiet for you here, do you think?” 

“T like it quiet. The lake is enough.” 

Once or twice their eyes met, and he saw that the 
shrinking fear in hers had increased. ‘Hunchback, 
hunchback,” he kept saying to himself. 

After supper she put on an apron and insisted on 
washing the dishes, and he dried them. ‘Then they 
sat before the fire in the room where her luggage was, 
speaking now and then in dead dry tones. And 
presently, rising, Dave said, “Well, you’re tired, 
I'll be bound, so we’d better go to bed.” She was 
leaning forward toward the fire. He saw the color 
leave her face and her hands flutter about her breast. 

“This is your room,” he went on hurriedly in a 
quiet wistful voice. ‘The next one there through 
the door is mine. You stay in bed in the mornin’ 
till I say it’s time to get up. Ill come in an’ make 
your fire, then I’ll start the kitchen stove, an’ after 
I’ve done for the stock Pll come back an’ we'll get 
breakfast together. I know where everything is. 
If you want anything in the night, call me; I mean 
if you get scared or sick or anything.” 
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She had put her head down in her hands. 

“This has been my guest-room,” Dave went on 
gently. “You are my guest now, you know.” 

“Vl be your helping guest then.” Her voice was 
little more than a whisper. “I’ve always worked.” 

“Well, good night, Miss Bessie—it sounds funny 
to you to hear me callin’ you that, I reckon, but 
somehow it sounds right to me, now.” 

“Good night.” Without raising her head, she 
held her hand out to him. He shook it, held it for 
a moment, and then walked into the adjoining room, 
closing the door behind him. 

Dave took out of a dresser drawer a suit of gor- 
geously pink-striped pajamas that he had pride- 
fully ordered by mail from Chicago, and laid it 
tenderly on his bed; then, blowing out the lamp on 
the mantelpiece, he sat by a window and stared 
down across the white lake, which he did not see. 
He tried not to listen to the sounds in the next room. 
They made maddening pictures in his mind. Re- 
membering how his mother had prepared for bed, he 
saw his wife, her outer dress removed, combing out 
her brown hair, standing there before the mirror 
of the old walnut bureau, and it must be very long 
hair indeed. He saw her round white arms going up 
over her head in practised rhythmic motions. ‘There 
she was taking off her other clothes, and soon she was 
at the mirror again looking at her pink and white 
face. He could not bear to look at her frightened 
gray eyes. Now she was going across to the fire. 
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He saw her white feet sinking in the new red carpet 
he had just tacked down over a thick layer of 
crackling fresh hay. Steadying herself by holding 
to the mantelpiece, she held one foot to the blaze 
to warm it, then the other; she blew out the lamp on 
the little center-table and, hurrying to the windows, 
her gown fluttering in her flight, she opened them 
all and rushed to the bed next to the partition. 

“My wife!” Dave said to himself. ‘Bessie !” 

He heard the bed-springs creak ever so slightly. 
With hands that shook he unlaced his shoes and 
eased them to the bare floor. With feverish haste, 
now standing, he tore off his clothes, dropping them 
in a heap at his feet; and, donning the magnificent 
pajamas of ceremonial silk, he strode to the door he 
himself had closed. 

“Bessie!” He whispered the word and held his 
clenched right hand poised to knock, his ears strain- 
ing to catch some summoning sound. “Bessie! 
You are my wife!” 

Outside in a tree near the house he heard a bird 
give a smothered scream as an owl’s claws seized it. 

And Dave stole to his bed and crawled under the 
covers. 


Without sleep and sleepless, Dave crept out of 
his bed before day the next morning. He planned 
to feed the stock and then get back to the house and 
start breakfast before Bessie was awake. Then he 
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would build her fire. But when he came up from 
the stable there was a light in the kitchen, and he 
found her at work on breakfast. To Dave she was 
a ravishing figure in brown gingham checks with 
white-cuffed elbow sleeves. 

“Oh, I took a look around last night out here 
and found most of the things,” she said, smiling; 
and Dave noticed with glad wonder that now only 
laughter was in her eyes. 

They prepared a huge lunch in a basket and 
rowed out into the lake with fishing-poles. 

“We’re not likely to catch anything much now,” 
Dave said, “but I can teach you how to use fishin’- 
tackle an’ tell you about the lake—it’s only eight 
miles long and two miles or so broad—an’ about the 
ten or twelve families that live around it.” 

Bessie fairly dazzled the dark-faced man who sat 
in the middle of the boat rowing with easy powerful 
strokes. It crossed his mind that she was day and 
he was night. Relaxed against a back-rest he had 
built up on the stern of the boat in anticipation of 
her coming, she sang songs so that he understood 
every word of them, and pointed up everything he 
said so that it seemed somehow extraordinarily wise 
or jolly or bravely impudent, and laughed with such 
contagious gaiety that presently he was thinking of 
himself as almost a dashing light-hearted swash- 
buckler. 

“Oh, I love your lake here, and the deep green 
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woods all around, and the quietness of it, and the 
color of it, and the sweetness of it, the clearness, the 
cleanness, the brightness—oh, everything!” 

Dave was too entirely happy to stop for fishing. 
He rowed about, now barely moving while she sang, 
now driving the boat until the bow of it cut sizzling 
through the water, and the muscles of his great 
hairless arms, bare almost to the shoulders, played a 
music of their own beneath his smooth brown skin. 

But at midday, while they ate their lunch, on a 
small island before a fire near a spring, he touched 
her hand, caught it, and held it for a moment; and 
though she did not draw it away, but let it lie dead 
in his grasp, he sensed a change in the atmosphere 
about them, and he saw the thing in her eyes that 
he dreaded. His mind registered the word “hunch- 
back,” and a morbidly exaggerated picture of him- 
self stood terribly in the center of his consciousness. 

In the afternoon he fished soberly and hopelessly 
in a sunken tree-top, with unexpected luck, while 
Bessie slept, or seemed to sleep, curled up against 
the back-rest of the stern seat, the tiny waves of 
the lake slapping softly against the side of the boat. 
She opened her eyes occasionally to ask a question, 
and Dave saw that now again they were free of 
fear. But it came back again that night; and every 
night throughout the winter, no matter how bright 
and eager she was during the day, her joyousness 
went away with the sun. 

Dave got from a Chicago mail-order house six new 
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mirrors. One he fixed on his side of the door be- 
tween their rooms, on the pretense that it gave him 
the best light to shave by; and the others he placed 
about in the kitchen, dining-room, and hall, to liven 
things up, he said. But whenever he passed one, 
if she wasn’t near, he stopped, turned himself side- 
wise, and looked at himself disgustedly, saying, 
“Hunchback, hunchback, that’s what you are.” 
And at nights when he left her, as he closed the 
door, he made a point of staring at his round shoul- 
ders as if they were something vile and foul and 
malicious. 

And he did not know, and could not know, that 
while his image under his treatment became more 
repulsive to him, in her eyes time and repetition and 
an unconsciously growing desire to see him at his 
best were weaving a coat of invisibility for his round 
shoulders and emphasizing the shapeliness of his 
big round head, the attractiveness of his frank open 
face, the appeal of his poignant wistful smile, and 
the allurement of his splendid strength that he 
tried to conceal with the vague idea that somehow 
it might add to her fear. 

To Aunt Nicey, that tall thin withered brown 
demon of energy and loyalty, who continued coming 
over once a week from the other side of the lake to 
do the washing, Mr. Dave was almost a demigod. 
In her report the Murtis family was the very cream 
of quality folks, and Mr. Dave, the last of the 
Louisiana branch, had been a miracle as a baby, 
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a prodigy as a boy, and was now a sort of combined 
sage, financier, and fearless chivalric knight. 

On Sunday mornings all the people for ten miles 
around gathered at a white frame church on the 
lake, three miles west of Dave’s house; and among 
them he was a person of ever startling prowess both 
of mind and body. Bessie was a sensation at the 
church the first Sunday she appeared, so that Dave’s 
reputation was suddenly enhanced. It had not oc- 
curred to either him or her to tell lies about the 
manner of their acquaintance, and that manner was 
so thrillingly unusual and the result was considered 
so amazingly lucky for Dave that his neighbors, with 
the gusto of prophets seeing their prophecies ful- 
filled, repeated their previous verdicts over and over 
again: ‘‘Dave’s different; you never know what he’s 
goin’ to do, but whatever it is it’s right.” 

Bessie’s spirit and her own opinion of Dave 
flourished in this atmosphere of universal approval, 
not unmixed with envy. 

The plain little house by Silver Shoe Lake blos- 
somed at a thousand points under her touch; and 
to Dave the mere presence there of his helping guest, 
so pink and white, so soft, so brave, so jolly, un- 
locked and spread out an infinitude of felicities for 
him. 

Prosaic walking was often too impossibly dull for 
Bessie now even in the house, and she went skipping 
and hopping about from bedroom to dining-room, 
from the well at one end of the back porch to the 
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kitchen at the other; and when she and Dave and 
old Bummer walked in the painted woods, having 
as excuse a new milch cow that would not come up 
at sundown, she danced and sang and ran races with 
the wind. 

Winter gets down even as far as Louisiana in 
January; and it was a situation of numberless ex- 
quisite satisfactions to Dave when night came with 
a rainy gale, roaring in the trees outside, dashing 
great sloshing torrents of water against the stanch 
little house, while in Bessie’s room under the yellow 
light of the coal-oil lamp she sat by the red fire 
sewing and humming and he sat on the opposite side 
of the hearth turning the countless pages of a mail- 
order catalogue to see what else he could buy for her. 

And by the time February had come the joy in her 
shining gray eyes never died out with the day, but 
lived on into the night; and Dave, deep in himself, 
without words and without consciousness of the 
quality of his deed, registered a vow that never again 
should fear go into her eyes because of him. 

But in his sleep he was off his guard, and down 
in his mind pictures were drawn and scenes drama- 
tized and impulses let loose that were beyond his 
control. One intensely black, still, cold night he 
rose from his bed, went without noise to the nearest 
door, opened it slowly, and stole into the room. A 
pink glow spread out from the dying fire and touched 
the edge of Bessie’s bed and rested on an uncovered 
shoulder and arm. She lay on her back, her lips. 
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barely parted in a smile as faint and as sweet as 
music heard from afar. 

“After all she is my wife,” Dave said to himself 
over and over again. 

He noticed the narrow blue ribbon running around 
the top of her gown. He saw the curve of a white 
breast gilded by the firelight. He reached to lay 
hold of the cover. 

Bessie moistened her lips, like a child, turned over 
on her side, and as she voyaged along in her dreams 
she came upon something very small and very dear 
and very comical, for that is how her laughter 
sounded as it drifted down from distances far be- 
yond the night. And then she said, “Oh, Davey! 
Oh, my little Davey!” 

Suddenly at full consciousness, Dave stood up 
straight and stole out of the room and closed the 
door to; and then, and every night after that, he 
tied one end of a six-foot length of cotton plow-line 
to his left leg and the other end to the side of 
the bed-springs, so that if he should ever attempt 
another such atrocity he would be checked and 
awakened before he could leave the room. He 
planned to drop the rope in a corner of his clothes- 
closet every morning when he got up, but though 
he forgot it occasionally after a while and left it 
hanging to the bed-springs Bessie never said any- 
thing about it. He concluded that she had at- 
tributed it lightly to some incomprehensible mascu- 
line nonsense. Bessie was like that. 
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When the end of February came, the air was full 
of a fiery sweetness that presently touched the tips 
of all the fruit-trees and blew them into blazes of 
color. In the orchard beyond the barn the pear 
and apple trees flamed with white and the peach- 
trees raged with pink. And out of this invisible 
magic fire came the purple of unfolding violets down 
by the lake and the soft mist of greenish gold that 
stole along the limbs of the big trees. 

Dave had already begun plowing, and five acres 
of upturned sod on the north side of the house lay 
‘breathing deeply of the soft rich air. 

As the green raced round the lake Dave’s little 
universe ran mad with love-making. One day at 
noon he told Bessie he had gone stale plowing, and 
saying he would take his gun and dog and spend the 
afternoon in the woods, he rose from the dinner- 
table and hurried to his room. : 

After a rather long stay in there he came back 
and stood behind her chair. Putting his right hand 
to his lips, he touched his fingers to her hair so 
lightly that she did not feel them. Tilting back 
her head, she looked up into his brooding black 
eyes, suddenly so stern that she was frightened, and 
quickly she said, “Don’t kill anything, please, to- 
day.” 

“Oh, this time the quail an’ the squirrels an’ all 
the rest are safe from me. Would you care to come 
along?” 

“No, not to-day.” 
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Bessie went to a window and watched him until 
he was out of sight. Then she rushed suddenly 
into action. Having washed the dishes, she pulled 
off the every-day cotton table-cloth and put on the 
great white linen one that hung almost to the floor. 
She set some bread-dough for hot rolls, slid a ham 
into the stove to bake, made an apple-pie with a fine 
brown crust, brought from the smoke-house in the 
back yard jellies and pickles that Aunt Nicey had 
made, and a bottle of pale green scuppernong wine. 
She polished the silver and set out two glasses with 
curving bowls and long slender stems. 

She whirled into Dave’s room. She had already 
done it. Now she gave it an extra tidying. She 
took his clothes out of the closet, brushed them, and 
put them back, smoothing out a crumpled collar or 
a wrinkled lapel with a touch tenderer than any she 
had ever laid upon him. She replaced a faded blue 
ribbon in an entirely decorative pin-cushion on his 
dresser with a fresh pink one, and made desperate 
but unavailing efforts to polish the rust from the 
tools of a manicure set which Aunt Nicey, in a mo- 
ment of adorable insanity, had ordered from Chicago 
for him on the occasion of his twenty-first birthday. 

Her own room she went over carefully, and when 
it was garnished almost to her satisfaction she turned 
upon herself. Setting the deep wooden wash-tub 
in the middle of the kitchen floor, she took a long 
warm bath; and then she brushed and did up her 
dark brown hair in a new way, parting it saucily on 
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the left side and smoothing and fluffing it away from 
its every-day habit of convenient knobs and tight 
masses. From the bottom of her leather trunk came 
the only pair of white silk stockings she had ever 
possessed, and the shiny satin slippers that she had 
never worn, and new corsets, and various beribboned 
foamy fine undergarments that had long lain asleep 
with the sachet-bags in the little leather trunk. 
From the back of her closet she took the sleek white 
dress that no other eyes this side of Evesham had 
looked upon, and, easing it from its cushioned holder, 
draped it gently across her bed with the other trea- 
sures. 

It was five o’clock, and the sun was still above the 
tree-tops. She stood a moment patting at her lips 
while she thought; then, shaking her head impa- 
tiently as if to silence some dull counselor, Bessie 
pulled off her prosaic clothes and robed herself in 
the white poetry there on the bed. 

She stood in front of the old black bureau a mo- 
ment looking at herself in the mirror. She laughed 
shrilly like a school-girl in a play. “Oh, no,” she 
said to some invisible person, “I am not beautiful 
at all; you’re just saying that; and these clothes, 
why, they’re only some things I’ve had around a 
long time.” But she bowed and smiled sweetly 
nevertheless, while the pink of her cheeks spread up- 
ward to her hair; and walked slowly around the room 
several times, stopping now and then to pull aside a 
curtain with the most elegant daintiness so that she 
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could bestow a kindly glance upon the world outside. 

It occurred to Bessie that she had not heard a 
gun boom all afternoon. Why had he taken the 
gun if he really did not mean to shoot anything? 

Forgetting her play-acting, she stole into Dave’s 
room and drifted around it, touching his hair-brush 
as if somehow that gave her keen pleasure, and his 
string of neckties by the dresser, and the pillow on 
his bed. 

Catching sight of his alarm-clock that ticked 
mightily on the mantelpiece, Bessie breathed, ‘‘Oh, 
mercy me!” and hurried into her room, where she 
replaced the dress and the slippers with blue ging- 
ham and black shoes. ‘Then she dashed into the 
kitchen. 

Having attended to the final items of the supper, 
and milked the cow and fed the chickens, also the 
mules so that Dave could come at once to supper 
when he returned, she sat by a window waiting for 
him. ‘The sun was touching the tops of the distant 
trees; he ought to be at home now. Going to the 
back door, she blew her hunting-horn, and listened 
while the sound spread echoing across the lake and 
through the woods. She heard no answering call 
from his horn saying that he was coming in. Ac- 
cording to all precedent, three long trailing notes 
should have come floating home to her. 

She sat down again, but almost instantly was out 
of the house running down the hill to the lake. The 
blue rowboat was rocking in its place, the waves 
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lazily lapping at its sides. When he was afoot 
Dave usually came home along the firm broad path 
that ran around the lake under its fringe of trees. 
Getting out on the little planked boat-landing, she 
saw, a quarter of a mile around the curved shore, a 
small steady light. 

Dave was such a boy anyhow, she said. When he 
stopped in the woods he always wanted to build a fire 
and sit watching the gray smoke curl and the red 
flames leap up. Oh, she would give him such a 
talking-to. Why hadn’t he answered her horn? 

The sun had dropped below the tree-tops, and 
there was a color of chill in the air. Bessie shivered. 
She stopped several times to pick purple violets 
until she had a handful of long waxy stems and a 
regal bouquet of fine faint perfume. 

Presently she came within sight of the fire through 
the trees. It occured to her that it might be some 
one else’s fire, so she went forward cautiously; and 
then when she could see Dave sitting on a fallen 
tree trunk in the red glare, his head in his hands, 
she crept up within ten feet of him and watched him 
from behind a huge-bodied cypress. Bless his heart, 
he was having too good a time with his fire baby to 
be disturbed too quickly. Little old boy! She was 
smiling and her eyes were shining. 

Dave rose after a minute, picked up his double- 
barreled shot-gun from its position against a stump, 
took out the two shells in it, and put in two others. 
Then, without raising the hammers, he put his mouth 
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to the muzzle and reached his hand along the barrels 
until his fingers touched the triggers. He straight- 
ened up, faced toward the house on the hill, and 
moved his lips; and Bessie saw him cock both ham- 
mers of the gun and set the butt back down against 
the ground. 

Her hand holding the great bunch of violets had 
gone to her breast; now it unclosed, and the little 
flowers streamed clingingly down the front of her 
dress. She suddenly kicked about in the under- 
brush to make as much noise as possible, and leaping 
out into the path ran into the circle of firelight. 

“Oh, I’m out of breath,” she panted, patting at 
her mouth. “I’ve been running. And it’s chilly 
here to-night.” 

Dave had picked up the gun, and now he let down 
the hammers. He blew his horn to call in old Bum- 
mer from some independent lark of his own. And 
Bessie, leaning against a tree, looked out across the 
lake, her face turned away from Dave. 

““Supper’s ready,” she said after a while. ‘Come 
on.” She started back along the path. 

He fell in behind her, and so they walked a dozen 
yards. ‘Then she said, “Take the shells out of that 
gun and give it to me. Now walk in front of me, 
sir; you’re my prisoner.” 

He obeyed, not looking at her; and after they 
had gone on silently for a while, and she had got her 
breath back, and her heart had begun beating 
normally again, she said: “You’re a silly little boy, 
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just sitting there watching the smoke go up while 
I am waiting to have supper. We’ve got apple-pie 
and whipped cream for it, but I’ve a great mind not 
to give you any of it. March along there! Faster, 
faster, faster!” 

“Why, she’s talking to me as if she was a mother!” 
Dave turned over the thought in wonder. The sun 
was low now, the lake was gold, the wind of the dusk 
felt the new softness in the trees. 

At the house Bessie stopped him on the back 
porch. “Now I’ve fed and watered the mules and 
milked the cow—no, no, don’t say a word—so you’ve 
nothing outside to do. I want you to shave, put on 
your black clay worsted suit and your fancy yellow 
necktie, and—well, dress up generally. Oh, don’t 
look at me like that, sir. It’s quite all right. By 
the time you’re dressed the rolls will be brown, and 
everything will be ready.” 

He came to the table smiling indulgently; then 
his face blurred with puzzlement. Bessie was in the 
kitchen. He stood staring at the ceremonial table- 
cloth, the wine-glasses, the gleaming silver; and 
when she danced in he opened his eyes wide. She 
wore her shiny white dress, her satin slippers twin- 
kling from beneath its hem; her hair was a miracle 
to Dave, a radiant flush was over all her face, and 
where she was were faintly odorous memories of 
many roses that had lain in the little leather trunk 
with her wedding things. 

“Well!” he breathed. 
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“Well yourself! You sit down. I hope you’ve 
got an appetite.” 

“Why, this is—why, I never saw anything like it.” 

“Well, can’t we have a little special supper some- 
time, sir? Answer me that. Call it a feast of 
sowing-time if you like. Father said they used to 
have them in England long, long ago.” 

After the too silent supper they sat in her room 
before a fire freshly made at her request. “Now you 
can look at the flames and the smoke as much as you 
like, you little old boy, you. Shame on you for 
holding up supper and inconveniencing your—your 
helping guest.” 

The reference sobered and silenced Dave. He 
turned a piercing look upon her, but he could see 
only the side of her face. Her eyes were upon a 
crape-myrtle bough, all covered with new pink blos- 
soms, that was softly swishing against a window- 
pane, as if it were signaling some one inside. 

Through the top of a window pulled down came 
ecstatic dim cries of wild ducks again in flight, now 
driving north. 

“They’re going back where they came from,” 
said Bessie. “But me, ’m stopping on.” 

“Do you mind?” 

“Vm glad to.” 

After a while Dave announced tentatively, “Well, 
I reckon I'd better be getting to bed.”” She made no 
answer, and saying, “Good night,” he entered his 
room and closed the door behind him. To-night 
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he thought first of the rope with which he tied his 
leg to the bed, and he had taken it out of the closet 
when he heard Bessie calling as if she were hurt. He 
threw open the door and ran in, holding the rope in 
his hand. She was standing in the middle of the 
floor looking at him. 

“Drop that rope in the fire.” She was using that 
laughing voice again as if he were a little boy and she 
a mother. ‘‘Now come here, sir, and stand in front 
of me.” She put her hands on his broad shoulders. 
“Why didn’t you say something about my dress and 
my slippers and everything to-night?” The laugh- 
ter was gone from her voice. Pain was there. A 
sob was there. Her eyes were dark with standing 
tears. Dave looked down, and the blood rose in his 
face. 

“T wanted to more than you can ever know, but 
I thought I oughn’t to say anything.” 

“Why pe? 

“T knew it must be your wedding dress; but you 
said you’d do it over so as to make use of the goods 
in it. So I thought maybe you had, and if I said 
anything it would make you remember—and hurt 
you.” 

“How dare you say I would hack up my wedding 
dress? Inever touched it. I saved it—saved every- 
thing. Look! Here are my satin slippers, but you 
never saw them to-night. Look! Here are my 
white silk stockings and—oh, I saved everything 
just as it was, just as it was, waiting, waiting, wait- 
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ing. Oh, I know I’m only a bald-headed, pasty- 
faced, flat-chested fright!” 

“Don’t, Bessie!” 

“Fancy that: he calls me Bessie. What did you 
think it would hurt me to remember?” 

“That you are my wife.” 

“Dave! Dave!” 

Her hands trailing clingingly along his strong 
body, she slipped down to her knees, hugging her 
arms around his legs. Raising her face, she looked 
up into his eyes. Then she hid her face against 
his knees. ‘It ts my wedding dress, yes, and this is 
my wedding night. I saved it for this. I’m a de- 
ceitful hussy, and I knew all the time what you meant 
and why you didn’t say anything. Pick me up and 
hurt me, Dave; oh, hurt me till I cry! I want you 
to. Dave, Dave, all my shame is going away. 
Won’t you let me save a little of it? Take me—” 

The pink crape-myrtle tapped impatiently against 
the window-pane, the voices of the wild ducks 
fainted slowly away as they drove deeper into the 
night, and the wind leaned sighing against the soft- 
ened boughs of tree and bush flaming with the colors 
of a new time. 


MISS WILLETT 


UESDAY morning Miss Willett’s intermittent 
little alarm-clock did its third violent song and 
dance by the side of her bed before she mustered 
enough energy to reach down and switch the silencing 
lever. Turning her feet out on the floor, she sat 
drooping on the side of the bed, holding her face in 
her hands. After a while, standing up, she yawned 
and stretched with large listlessness, and walked to 
the one window in her second-floor rear room. 

It looked out on a double row of dingy back yards 
belonging to the old-style brown-stone houses that 
had fallen from the high estate of private residences 
to the low estate of converted “light-housekeeping” 
apartments. Directly opposite her window, in the 
back yard of the house fronting northward on East 
Thirty-sixth Street, was a small brick building. 
Originally, she judged, it had been used as a stable. 
She wondered what it was used for now; herself a 
*‘light-housekeeper,” she knew that they did not 
often keep carriages and automobiles in their back 
yards. 

It occurred to her that she was still in her night- 
gown, and that her pale-yellow hair, which she had 
loosened and shaken out, was falling about her 
shoulders, and that people might see her. What if 


they did? Who cared? 
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‘All at once there leaped upon the threshold of her 
consciousness the suspicion that some one was peer- 
ing at her from behind the one small window in the 
south end of the old stable, hardly twenty feet away. 
The window was partly hidden by a green blind, now 
closed; but the slats were tilted open, and there was 
a dimly silhouetting light behind the peering figure, 
probably from a window or door on one of the un- 
seen sides of the building. Miss Willett could not 
discern the eyes clearly, but she knew now that they 
were there. Well, let him rubber. She did not 
trouble to ask why she had said to herself “him.” 
Shifting her eyes from the stable window, she began 
smoothing, as if absent-mindedly, at the wrinkles in 
the gown about her neck. 

Miss Willett was waiting anxiously and planning. 
Down on Third Avenue a house was being torn down 
to make room for a taller building. Through the 
irregular gap the summer sun was raking the double 
line of grimy back yards with a shallow narrow shaft 
of warm white light rising higher every minute. Al- 
ready it rested on the east side and rear of the old 
stable, its upper edge cutting just under the window- 
sill. 

“Tf the blackguard waits, I'll catch him with the 
sun,” Miss Willett said savagely, straining to keep 
her eyes away from the window until the light should 
rise and enter the slats of the blind. 

Over in the east a cloud slid darkly across the ac- 
complice sun. Miss Willett shook her hair forward 
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and began running her hands back through it, to 
hold the leering peeper until the revelation and the 
punishment. A little gray kitten came around the 
far corner of the stable, stepping with great dainti- 
ness through the tin cans and glass and broken furni- 
ture in the dirty yard. The big woman welcomed 
the little kitten; he would be a useful object upon 
which to attach her eyes until the proper time, and 
while she gathered her utmost resources to curdle 
her plump kindly face in the disgusted grimace she 
used upon this kind of man. She had not been in 
department-store toilet articles ten years for nothing. 
And this morning she felt that it would ease her 
powerfully to squelch a man. 

There was no need of gaps in the serried old build- 
ings for the young summer season to get down into 
these back yards. It came in through the open win- 
dow, touching Miss Willett. The wind was soft, 
like silk, and fiery sweet, like an alcoholic toilet- 
water. There was in it the faint fragrance of mil- 
lions of flowers, like the perfume she used to sell at 
Pfefferbaum’s for five dollars an ounce. 

“V’ve got him!” she almost shouted to herself as 
the cloud slipped suddenly from across the sun. 
But the corners of her mouth did not draw down, 
and her upper lip and snub-nose did not lift as if 
she were making desperate, but futile, efforts to 
avoid smelling something unspeakably evil. The 
brown-bearded face behind the blind, lit up for a 
moment, was—not what she had expected. No 
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“man’s eyes had ever before looked like that at her. 
They were not staring; they did not leer. They had 
in them something akin to timidity, a fearful wist- 
fulness, a yearning tenderness; and Miss Willett was 
sorry that the sun’s shaft had now been blotted out 
by a cloud and no longer disclosed the face. 

Sighing, she turned away. Pulling aside a huge- 
figured dust-curtain hanging across a corner of the 
room, she surveyed her wardrobe. 

“An’ not a decent dress in the lot,” she sum- 
marized gloomily. “Gee! an’ I ain’t got no job, 
neither, to buy another one with.” 

Miss Willett had received notice the day before. 
For five weeks she had been earning the highest 
salary that had come to her in her life—twenty dol- 
lars a week as a demonstrator of Bimber’s Patent 
Baby Bed. For five weeks, clothed in the handsome 
costume of a nurse (supplied by Mr. Bimber), she 
had stood in a show-window at Broadway and 
Twenty-third Street illustrating the marvelous and 
manifold uses of the patent baby bed, the other ac- 
tor in the pantomime being a dummy infant with a 
celluloid head whom she called the Princess Bim- 
berino. 

According to her employer, she had not fulfilled 
his expectations; having learned the mechanism of 
the bed, she had not acted with any “ginger,” she 
had not exhibited the hoped-for “pep.” In her 
hands, Mr. Bimber had said the day before, when 
giving her notice, the Princess Bimberino was only 
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a dummy and the patent bed only a wearisome piece 
of machinery out of which she had been making 
twenty dollars a week and through which the com- 
pany had been losing two hundred dollars. 

When Miss Willett reported for work at 8:45 
o’clock a mob of twenty or thirty prospective demon- 
strators who had answered Mr. Bimber’s advertise- 
ment in the morning papers were waiting out in the 
hall in front of the office. 

“Get on your nurse’s rig, Miss Willett,” he said 
briskly, “‘an’ do the job while I weed out that bunch. 
I guess you'll be free by noon all right—to look 
around for another job. But I’m payin’ you for 
this week, an’ your time is mine if I want it.” 

At nine o’clock Miss Willett stepped up on the 
show-window stage, ran up the curtains hiding 
Twenty-third Street on the one side and Madison 
Square Park on the other, and set herself to do the 
last sad lap of her twenty-dollar job. Lifting the 
Princess Bimberino in her arms, she noticed that the 
long white dress of the royal infant had lost its 
freshness and that some of the lace at the bottom was 
torn and hanging. She had not noticed the prin- 
cess’s dress before. 

“Bless her heart!” the big woman whispered con- 
tritely, squeezing the princess hard against her 
breast. ‘Bless her heart! nobody looks after her. 
Your muzzer’s goin’ to make you a brand-new dress 
even if she is losin’ her job. God knows, honey, I 
reckon I’ll have plenty of spare time in the next few 
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days. It’s toilet articles again for mine, I reckon, 
at ten per; an’ stars above! how I hate the things 
now!” 

In the shifting hundreds that stopped and gazed 
in at Bimber’s Patent Baby Bed exhibit during the 
morning there were more than the usual number of 
women. At almost any moment an Italian or Jew- 
ish mother with a baby in her arms joined the in- 
looking crowd. At the conclusion of every part of 
the didactic pantomime, and while she was putting 
on the stand the black-lettered card telling the use 
she had just demonstrated, Miss Willett’s round 
gray eyes were searching hungrily through the spec- 
tators until she found one of these mothers, and then 
they smiled across the silent chasm of the plate- 
glass window in the eager instant intimacy of com- 
mon motherhood. 

During a five-minute rest in the middle of the 
morning, holding the royal infant close up in her 
arms, Miss Willett turned her chair to face the 
Broadway side, and sat staring out at the park, just 
across the street. The old trees waved their young 
green branches at her, beckoning her to look. The 
multitude of flowers, banked row on row around the 
leaping fountain, lifted their hot faces to the kisses 
of the sun. The big woman leaned over suddenly 
and kissed the Princess Bimberino. 

At 12:30 o’clock Mr. Bimber stepped up on the 
stage. His large fat-padded black eyes were shin- 
ing. His stubby hands rubbed themselves together 
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as if they were feeling already luxury within them. 
His little legs were strutting. 

“Do you know it’s a half an hour past your lunch- 
time, Miss Willett?” he asked, looking sharply into 
her face. 

“No, sir; I never paid no ’tention to the clock 
to-day.” 

“Well, it is, Miss Willett. I’ll do this here three- 
ring circus while you’re gone.” 

“Must I come back?” she asked, moving slowly to- 
ward the steps. “I guess you got somebody outa 
that bunch, didn’t you?” 

“What’s happened to you, Miss Willett, that’s 
what I want to know?” 

“Nothing’s happened to me; only I’ve lost my 
job.” 

“Lost nothing! I sent that bunch away after 
fifteen minutes. I got so busy writin’ orders I 
couldn’t talk to ’em. I ain’t even had time to go 
outside there to see what you been doin’ up here. 
What’s happened, that’s what I want to know? 
What you been doin’ up here while my back was 
turned, hey, Miss Willett? You got ’em comin’ in 
droves. Where’d you get all this here new ginger 
at, Miss Willett? Yesterday you had nothin’; to- 
day you got everything. I ain’t had time to see 
it, but you must have it. What’s happened to you 
overnight?” 

“Stop your kiddin’, Mr. Bimber. I ain’t up to 
it to-day. I reckon I got to go back to toilet ar- 
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ticles, an’ I hate them things now. I done ’em ten 
years. An’ it ain’t no cinch that I can get that job 
again, for it’s the good old summer-time now. I'll 
go back to Pfefferbaum’s and make a try anyhow. 
I reckon you won’t need me no more this afternoon?” 

“Need you? You make me laugh, Miss Willett. 
I tell you, you’ve got ’em comin’ in droves. I took 
more orders this mornin’ than I’ve took ever since 
I’ve been here. If this here keeps up, I'll have to 
hire a secretary to write ’em down. 

“Need you, Miss Willett! Miss Willett, your 
salary is raised—a dollar and a quarter a week. 
You see that there place acrost the street over yon- 
der? They say it’s a swell restaurant. Myself, I 
ain’t been in it; presidents of baby-bed companies 
eats in dairy lunches. But you—you take this here 
an’ have lunch on me to-day, Miss Willett.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bimber!”’ 

“Gimmie the princess an’ get out!” 

As the big, bewildered, tremulous woman started 
out of the door, Mr. Bimber committed the terrible 
dramatic solecism of halting the pantomime in the 
middle of an act. 

“Miss Willett!” he called. 

Nes, sir? 

“You take plenty of time to eat, Miss Willett. 
An hour for yours to-day. I guess you ain’t kind 
o’ tired, hey? ‘Take an hour anyhow, Miss Willett, 
an’ if it runs over, who cares? Notme. I'll do this 
here three-ring circus in some kind 0’ way while 
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you’re gone. Don’t you come back before one- 
thirty, Miss Willett. Y’ un’erstan’ me, Miss Willett 
—one-thirty?” 

“Yes, sir; thank you.” 

She ate in a dairy lunch, bought a pair of clocked 
silk stockings with the rest of the two-dollar bill, 
and sat out the last three quarters of the hour in 
Madison Square Park. 

Quitting work at six o’clock, Miss Willett took 
off the Princess Bimberino’s long white outer dress 
and tucked her carefully in the bed for the static, 
electrically lighted night exhibition, and came down 
the steps of the show-window stage holding the 
soiled frazzled garment in her hands. 

“What you gonna do with that thing, Miss Wil- 
lett?” asked Mr. Bimber, looking up from the order- 
book. 

“T’m goin’ to patch it up some an’ wash it to-night. 
The pore little thing looks like a tramp in this. 
Ain’t you got but one dress for the princess, Mr. 
Bimber? She ought to have a clean dress every 
day, bless her heart! An’ she will have too, if I 

- have to do this one up every night.” 

“Dozen new dresses for the Princess Bimberino 
to-morrow, Miss Willett. You buy ’em; I'll give 
you the money at lunch-time. Anything you say 
about the princess goes, Miss Willett; y’ un’erstan’ 
me—anything! Will you buy ’em for me, Miss 
Willett?” 

“Sure; I’d like to.” 
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“Good night, Miss Willett. Pleasant dreams.” 

Then Mr. Bimber went back inside to gloat over 
the day’s orders. 

Arrived at home, Miss Willett rushed up the one 
flight of stairs and burst into her room. She took 
off her hat, dabbed a powder-rag about her nose, 
slicked her eyebrows straight with a moistened finger, 
“duded up” her hair a bit, and then, straining to 
hold herself to casual leisurely gestures, walked to 
the rear window and slid up the shade slowly.. She 
looked out, not at the stable first; and when at last 
she did permit her eyes to rest hungrily on the little 
window, it was blinded on the inside with a dingy 
blue shade. 

“Gee! I knew it,” sighed Miss Willett, and went 
back to the bed and sank down. ‘Nobody lives or 
works in that little old thing anyhow. He just 
happened to be in there this mornin’ for a minute 
or two. I reckon it’s just a lumber-room, or some- 
thin’ now. But maybe again sometimes—” The 
big woman stirred herself energetically, and stood 
up, to hurry her delicatessen and gas-stove dinner. 
“Because I got to do the princess’s dress to-night,” 
she said to herself, as if in explanation of her haste. 

Miss Willett was awake Wednesday morning be- 
fore the alarm-clock on the floor by her bed had done 
even one violent thing. She heard it give the pre- 
monitory click to signal all its forces to make ready 
for the first fiendish charge upon the quiet peace 
and comfort of the occupant of the bed. Reaching 
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down, she turned the lever back to the word “Silent.” 

“Don’t, dear,” she said, patting it tenderly. “It 
ain’t needed this mornin’.” 

Getting quickly out on the floor, Miss Willett 
stood up without stretching or yawning. Having 
attended carefully to her face and hair, she raised 
her arms above her head to make sure that the sleeves 
of her nightgown would slip down over them; she 
knew that her arms were good to look at. Maybe 
they were a shade too plump, but they were straight, 
without a loose-jointed bend-in at the elbow, and 
they were round and smooth and firm and long and 
white. 

Assured that the sleeves were in perfect working 
order, she walked to the window, ran up the shade, 
and looked straight at the green blind on the rear 
of the old stable. The morning was gray with 
clouds, but she easily made out, behind the open 
slats, the brown-bearded face of the day before. 

“Again—all right!” she said to herself triumph- 
antly. 

Shifting her eyes from the window, she slowly 
raised her arms above her head as if in a waking 
yawn, and shook the loosened sleeves down to her 
shoulders. With tremendous effort she kept her 
eyes drifting about the back yards in the pretense 
of lazy early-morning indifference. When she 
looked back, a hand was shoving out on the window- 
sill a tin can containing a geranium with one red 
flower open. Miss Willett smiled vaguely in the 
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direction of the window, shifted her eyes once more, 
and pulled down her shade. 

“JT wonder what them things cost?” she said to 
herself. ‘Anyhow I got to have one.” 

On the way down to Twenty-third Street it oc- 
curred to Miss Willett that he might be following 
her. She rather wished he would trail her to the 
baby-bed window; Mr. Bimber’s nurse’s white out- 
fit was the handsomest costume she wore. She daw- 
dled in front of several windows, looking furtively, 
anxiously back. 

“‘Shuckin’s!” she said after the third attempt, 
“he wouldn’t do a thing like that—follow a lady.” 
And she hurried on to work. 

That night, though the stable window was once 
more dark and dead with the drawn shade, Miss 
Willett placed on her window-sill a small potted 
geranium with two open red flowers, flushing as red 
as they because she felt that already she was whis- 
pering to him in tones that no one else could hear. 
Well, anyhow, he had spoken first. 

The week wore on. Mr. Bimber’s enthusiasm in- 
creased as the orders kept coming in. The forelady 
of Pfefferbaum’s “Ladies’ and Misses’ Dresses,” an 
old friend of Miss Willett’s, was personally super- 
vising the alterations of ‘somethin’ swell” for her 
whom the Pfefferbaum girls called “Old Toilet Ar- 
ticles.” very day, across the dingy back yards, 
the two geraniums sent secret messages to each 
other; and though not again that week did the sun 
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come out from behind the clouds in time to light the 
little window in the stable, yet every morning the 
big blushing woman kept her tryst there with the 
brown beard and the tender wistful eyes. Only 
once, and then for but a few seconds, had the sun 
lighted the gloom behind the open-slatted blind; yet 
her imagination, given merely a glimpse of the now 
familiar head, always supplied the appealing attri- 
butes that had impressed her that first morning of 
acquaintance. 

Rising as early as usual Sunday morning, Miss 
Willctt hurried to the window. She did not know 
if he would be there on Sundays. Still, if he wasn’t 
a twenty-carat simp, he should have gathered that 
she, too, was a worker, and that therefore she would 
probably be free all day Sunday. And even if he 
wasn’t of the masher kind, surely he would have 
pep enough to seize her first free day. Miss Willett 
did not raise the shade; she merely peeped around 
the side of it. He was there all right, all right. 

During the week, in the early morning panto- 
mimes, Miss Willett had featured first her vague 
sweet smile, then her pale-yellow hair, her splendid 
arms, and her white neck, with the dimpled depres- 
sion at the base of it; and yet all so diplomatically 
that if for any reason she should want to draw back, 
she felt she could say severely and convincingly: 
“Who are you? I never seen you before. I don’t 
know you. On your way; don’t get fresh with me!” 

This morning she would feature the new dress; 
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hence the window-shade would not be raised until 
late, maybe nine o’clock, when she would be all ready. 
But she desired him to know that she was up and 
alert. Sticking her head around the side of the 
shade, she smiled across the two tiny yards, and 
shook her hand gaily. 

At 9:15 Miss Willett still stood before the dresser- 
glass. The shade being down, the gas was turned 
on. She got out in the middle of the room, making 
large contortions in the endeavor to see herself from 
all sides. Front, back, and sides, she was the best 
that she could achieve. The big, gracefully droop- 
ing hat was of a tint which would, in the open, she 
knew, emphasize the color of her wholesome com- 
plexion. The filmy sleeves revealed her opulent 
arms alluringly, and the silk skirt rustled richly at 
her slightest movement. The black pumps, though 
topped with buckles set with brilliants, did not dim, 
but enhanced, the glory of the clocked silk stockings. 

Taking a final supercritical view of her face within 
three inches of the mirror, Miss Willett turned off 
the gas, drew a chair against the window, ran the 
shade up briskly, and sat down, holding in her hand 
a book that seemed, from the manner in which she 
handled it, already to bore her considerably. Miss 
Willett’s date was with Circumstance. She was 
ready ; she was waiting. 

From time to time she smiled incitingly across at 
the wistful, yearning, tender eyes she knew were 
behind the blind. Down on Third Avenue the ele- 
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vated trains thundered, and in her mind she traced 
a little regretfully the glad course of the four old 
Pfefferbaum girls who had invited her to a Sunday 
in Bronx Park. If he made a move, she would sug- 
gest the park, provided he wasn’t dressed altogether 
like a rube. She was instantly ashamed of thinking 
that proviso; somehow she knew he would not be 
tacky, no matter what he wore. 

It was a swell day. Though the elevated trains 
roared on north and south as usual, though the 
trolley-cars rattled their loose and loosening steel 
bones along the steel tracks, yet the harsh, clatter- 
ing, shrieking week-day noises of innumerable trucks 
and machines and whistles were withdrawn from the 
general volume of sound, and the city’s mighty voice 
was lowered and softened to its gentler Sabbath key. 
The west wind, coming from across how many mil- 
lions of passionate fields and forests, shook out over 
New York the whispering ghosts of their soft sum- 
mer sighs. Up in the park Minnie and the others 
were already rioting with the city and June and 
the sun. Miss Willett, gorgeous, eager, tremulous 
in the strain of suspense, sat by the window, holding 
a book, waiting. 

At noon she dropped the book on the floor peev- 
ishly. ‘Gee! I wish the simp would make some 
kind of a move. I cain’t set here all day. My God! 
on week-days I’m fed up good an’ plenty on show- 
window exhibitions.” 

As usual on Sundays, Miss Willett went down to 
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a restaurant on Third Avenue for dinner. Coming 
out, she stopped to consider. What next? She 
thought she might be able to find Minnie and the 
others in the park, and it would be fun trying, any- 
how. But already she was arguing for him. 

“Yes, you knock the mashers,” she said accusingly 
to herself, ‘an’ then you throw a fit because he don’t 
rush things like they do. Give him a little time, 
won’t you? He’p him out. Them’s the best kind 
—the kind you have to he’p some. It’s a sign they 
ain’t fresh.” 

So she went back to her room, sat by the window, 
and took up her book and waited, while the mar- 
velous June day marched on without her. 

At two o’clock Miss Willett’s eyes were lounging 
about over the dirty back yards, as if to rest them- 
selves after the fatigue of reading. They fell upon 
the little gray kitten. He came stealing around the 
far corner of the old stable, searching for whatever 
dainty adventures might come his way. 

Determined to fight something and at once, he 
humped his back at a poor defenseless tin can lying 
prostrate on the ground, sidled over to it, lashing 
his triple-sized tail ferociously, struck one mighty 
blow at the can, and ran to the fence separating the 
two back yards. He hesitated a moment in in- 
decision whether to come over into foreign and fas- 
cinating, but possibly dangerous, territory ; then he 
jumped, and so did Miss Willett. She was stand- 
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ing up when he reached the fence. Her plan was 
made. 

Rushing downstairs and through the basement 
apartment of the janitress, she got out in the yard. 
Five minutes later she was back in her room with the 
captive kitten. Setting him in the middle of her 
bed, she threw herself feverishly into the completion 
of her preparations for her tremendous adventure. 
It seemed to her that the kitten was a miraculous gift 
dropped straight down from heaven for a special 
purpose. 

Tucking the strategic kitten under her left arm, 
Miss Willett walked out of the room, tiptoeing for 
some vague reason, locked the door, and went noise- 
lessly down the stairs. 

Every piece of jewelry that she owned was stuck 
on her somewhere. ‘The fingers of her left hand were 
gnarled with rings. She loathed toilet articles, hav- 
ing had too much to do with selling them; but now 
she called herself a fool for not possessing any more 
complicated cosmetic aids than talcum powder. 
Still, the touch of the rings and the other jewelry, 
the swish of the silk skirt, the soft snug feel of the 
silk stockings, the clinging caress of the filmy sleeves 
—all these somewhat reassured her. 

At 3:30 o’clock Miss Willett was around in Kast 
Thirty-sixth Street, standing fearfully in front of 
the leaning dilapidated wooden gate that must open 
upon the passage leading back to the primitive little 
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stable. She didn’t want to ring up the janitress of 
his house unless she had to. She pushed the gate, 
and it creaked open. Slipping inside, she closed it, 
and walked back along the rough, irregularly paved 
roadway, at the end of which she saw the dull red 
stable, its sliding-door slightly ajar. 

It was not easy to walk down the old roadway 
now. She wanted to drop the kitten and flee. 
After a moment she did stop and drop him. But he 
did not run away and thus deprive her of her in- 
nocent excuse for entering the stable of the red 
geranium. He humped his back and snuggled purr- 
ing about her ankles. So she picked him up again. 
And now she had either to go on or run back at 
ence. She could not stand there in the yard. The 
houses on both sides of her were filled with windows 
-——monstrous eyes that leered and grinned at her, 
eyes that seemed to know every secret thought that 
had passed through her mind in the last five days 
about this man she had come to see—thoughts some 
of which even she herself was not definitely aware 
of until now. But they did not seem new; she was 
certain she had had them before. The door ahead 
of her was ajar. She went on slowly. 

At the door the big, gorgeous, tremulous, flaming 
woman halted again, panting, crying “Shame” at 
herself within her heart. And yet she knew, knew 
absolutely, that he would not even think “Shame” 
about her. She recollected his eyes; no eyes had 
ever looked like that at her before. He would 
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understand at the very first. Nothing else mattered. 

High up in the house to her left a yearning be- 
ginner on the violin struggled in ecstatic pain with 
some vast, ancient, overpowering love-song. The 
softly moving wind from the west, slipping through 
the crevices of the crowding city, came stealing along 
the passage and waved the pale-yellow hair about her 
hot temples. Apparently unrelated thoughts, dimly 
noted, went swirling through her head: that the 
shouting of the children back there in Thirty-sixth 
Street sounded sweet in her ears; that she was thirty 
years old already; that the kitten lay warmly curled 
under her heart; that somehow the Princess Bim- 
berino was very far away from her now. 

Then she knocked, and, without waiting for an 
answer, stepped inside the door. Her eyes leaped 
to the little rear window that looked up at hers. 
But she was acutely aware of other things in the 
small house. There was a pungent odor of lime in 
the air. An old gray-bearded Italian lay asleep, 
snoring, on a bench against the wall. On shelves, 
on benches, on boxes, sitting around everywhere, 
were plaster figures of all sizes and shapes and 
colors. On the sill of the rear window sat the can 
with the one red geranium bloom. In front of it 
stood the plaster figure whose face the young sum- 
mer sun had lifted up to hers. Some queer feminine 
impulse, in the midst of her catastrophe, demanded 
that she notice how he was dressed—in a sheet-like 
garment, with a blue border, and wearing sandals. 
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She broke into a hysterical giggle, instantly smoth- 
ered with a sob. , 

Miss Willett’s left arm relaxed, and the kitten 
slipped down upon the hard floor, scratching ragged 
furrows in her new dress as he went. The big 
woman, whimpering as if she were being beaten, 
leaned back against the door, patting at her mouth 
with her ring-gnarled fingers. 

“Oh, Jesus!” she whispered, pleading, holding out 
her arms to the plaster figure by the window— 
“Jesus! I didn’t know! I didn’t—” 

And she backed out of the door and closed it 
softly and went home. 

But somehow after that Miss Willett’s love for the 
Princess Bimberino seemed even to deepen and in- 
tensify, and there was in her handling of the veteran 
infant an immaculate wistful tenderness which, as 
Mr. Bimber said, “kept ’em comin’ in droves.” 
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RECKON [ll never get entirely through answer- 

ing questions about that Deeves-Mendoza affair, 
though my conscience is clear and calm. I was of 
course in bed that midnight when Ed Deeves tapped 
at my window. Crebillon is a little town, and bed- 
time here is nine o’clock for children and grown-ups. 
Youth is about its own thrilling business from eight 
until any time at all. It was late May, and in 
Louisiana it is already good summer then. My wire 
screens were in place, my bedroom windows wide 
open. I had not been down Bayou Dubac since the 
summer before, and I was wondering when I'd get a 
good chance to go again. Of course I was already 
fishing a bit in Dubac up here near town, below the 
railroad tank, but there is nothing this far up ex- 
cept catfish, little perch, and those devilish terra- 
pins that eat your bait and snag your line on a 
stump. But down the bayou! Lord save us, it’s 
a debauch if you have a fisherman’s passions. 

Well, there I was respectably in bed only day- 
dreaming about real fishing and never expecting 
any good chance until June, July, and August 
when the parties of young people would be going 
down Dubac for four-day picnics and of course tak- 
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The white moon had come up, and I was lying there 
staring out at the big pine-tree across the street in 
Mr. Pelletier’s back yard, and it looking like a 
great purple plume set against a silver screen. The 
wind was cutting up a bit, washing waves of moist 
air in over me, wind that had but lately kissed a 
million blooming magnolias. The old clock on the 
mantel had slowly pounded twelve times on its 
throbbing coil of wire. Outside the katydids were 
swinging their tense monotonous rhythm back and 
forth, back and forth, when suddenly I heard a 
tapping on my window-sill. 

“Who is that?” I called; which was a foolish ques- 
tion, because I was in the shadow, he was in the 
moonlight, and I could see Ed Deeves’ square head, 
even the color of his brown eyes, as plain as day. 

“It’s me—Ed Deeves. Mis’ Lyd, come on, let’s 
go fishin’.” 

“To-morrow, Ed?” 

“Nome, right now. Could you be down at the 
wharf by two o’clock, Mis’ Lyd? We'll be down 
Dubac several days anyhow. Ill go get the boat 
ready an’ the supplies in.” 

It was a short enough trip from my house down to 
the wharf, goodness knows, and I was afraid he might 
change his mind if I tried to postpone anything. 
More than once a fine trip with a strong and willing 
boy who can pull a boat and cut fire-wood and get 
fish-bait has been lost to me through postponement, 
though seldom do I do the postponing. 
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“Allright, Ed. I'll be there. You wait for me.” 

“Tf you don’t see me right away when you get 
there, Mis’ Lyd, just whistle like a whippoorwill.” 

I might have known some mischief was in the air 
when he said that. When a Southern boy makes a 
rendezvous and tells somebody to whistle like a 
whippoorwill he is up to devilment, or thinks he is. 
“No, Ed, I will not whistle like that weepy bird, 
because I can’t, but if I fail to find you I’ll raise my 
voice to high heaven.” 

I travel light through this vale of tears because 
I never know when I might get a good chance to go 
down the bayou for a few days. I have no cats, 
chickens, birds, or flowers except some hardy things 
that can get along by themselves in a pinch. By 
1:30 I was footing it through a back street to Cre- 
billon’s broken-down old wharf. The infernal rail- 
roads killed off our steamboats and well nigh killed 
poor Crebillon; it’s like a little old dried-up man 
wearing a suit made for him when he was fat and 
forty. We’ve enough brick buildings here for a 
city of thirty thousand—and we have three, no more. 
And the wharf’s going to pieces. 

It was easy enough to find that Deeves boy. I 
just walked along by the old black piles until I 
heard a low buzzing of talk. “Hallo!” I shouted. 
Strangely enough I heard the cautious call of a 
whippoorwill. Ed was already in the boat, and he 
maneuvered the stern of it around so that I could 
step in. I ama plump person, but I am not a moun- 
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tain of flesh, and I can handle myself in a boat with- 
out a lot of fuss and nonsense. I laid my poles in 
place, stowed my luggage with Ed’s, and felt for 
the rudder-cords. 

“Let’s go, Ed,” I said briskly. ‘“Who’s your 
friend up there in the seat ahead of you?” 

“Tt’s me, Mis’ Lyd. I was just waitin’ to see if 
you would recognize me when we got out of the 
shadow into the middle of the bayou where the 
moon is.” 

“Ruth Mendoza! Who’d have thought it—you 
and Ed Deeves together.” 

“T’ve got something to tell you, Mis’ Lyd, when 
we get down to Ed’s secret campin’ place.” 

“All right, Ruth; Pll wait. Don’t tell me now; 
Tve got to pay strict attention to this rudder. 
Let’s go, Ed.” At times there is such a thing as 
knowing too much. I already knew, as did every- 
body in town, that after having been Ruth’s stand- 
ard escort since her pigtail days to all the many 
juvenile gaieties of jolly little Crebillon, Ed had 
been deliberately frozen out of the Mendoza home. 
Not that it had been much trouble to freeze Ed out: 
the Deeveses and all their connections have pride 
and to spare, especially Ed’s mother, who was Fanny 
Crandall and went to school with me. We all had 
thought the reason was the Mendoza money, he 
being a banker, and the Deeves’s comparative lack 
of it, Sam Deeves being a merchant who will give 
credit to anybody and was never known to fore- 
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close a mortgage on a farmer in his life. And now 
here were Ed and Ruth going off down the bayou 
on a grand skylark. No, I did not want to hear 
too much; I wanted nothing to interfere with this 
trip down Bayou Dubac. 

Well, Ed got his oars in place and laid down to 
his job. He was then only nineteen and an inch or 
so short of six feet. When he’s forty-five he’ll be 
fat; I know because I was like him. But, saints 
alive, he was a boy. His sleeves were rolled above 
his elbows, his thick upstanding tangled sandy hair 
was uncovered, and his soft-collared shirt wide open 
in front. The sharp prow of the boat was hissing 
through the water. He was feathering his oars on 
the back stroke, but that decorative stuff was for 
Ruth’s benefit; I said nothing, he’d soon stop that. 
A heavy lot of luggage, one solid young man, and 
one entirely ample old widow-woman, not counting 
a seventeen-year-old 120-pounder, were load enough 
to discourage any fancy feather-edging on the sur- 
face of the water with the oars, which should come 
clean and clear. 

Pretty soon he stopped that foolishness and got 
down to business. For four hours he pulled steadily 
on, and when the sun was pinking the east, the pale 
spent moon being still with us, we turned into the 
wide mouth of a slough that branched off from the 
bayou and ran back a mile or so into the deep dark- 
green woods. Ed pointed to a spot in what seemed 
to be the shore of the slough where the low-hanging 
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limbs of some sweet-gum trees were dabbling their 
dainty fingers in the clear water. “Steer to that 
place, Mis’ Lyd,” he said. And when we got there, 
which I thought was the bank behind the limbs, he 
lifted them and pulled the boat past a lot of trees 
neck-deep in the slough, and we were out in a smaller 
lagoon that nobody could see from the big one when 
the leaves were on the trees. 

At the far end of it the bank rose a hundred feet 
to level ground, on which were those miraculous tall 
yellow-pine trees that shoot away up into the air 
without putting out a limb and then suddenly spread 
out until their tops touch each other. 

‘A spring’s on the other side of the hill,” Ed an- 
nounced. 

“No one ever could find us here,” breathed Ruth, 
clasping her hands and looking around with a 
wicked gleam in her eyes. 

“Some fishermen and hunters know it, but not 
many town people, I reckon. This is where I was 
goin’ to build my log cabin, Mis’ Lyd, when I was 
about to adopt the profession of fishin’. Ed 
grinned as at the folly of silly youth long past; it 
had been about three years since he was in that fix. 

Within thirty minutes that admirable boy had 
our stuff up on the hill under the pines, which would 
keep us dry unless there was a deluge. While Ed 
was making a fire, and we women were sitting against 
a copper-colored pine-bole as big around as a hogs- 
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head, Ruth leaned over and said, ‘Mis’ Lyd, I want 
to tell you—” 

“No, no, not now, child; I’ve got to get the things 
ready to cook; Ill bet that boy is famished, and I 
know I am. You get the bucket and bring some 
water from the spring.” 

I scrambled to my feet and began pottering 
around in the grub-box. I was afraid she might 
—I say it may be that I was afraid she might— 
tell something that would make it necessary to de- 
mand that Ed take us right back to town. I knew 
he would if I told him to; he’s that kind of boy. 

Here we were, a boy and a girl and the standard 
outdoor chaperon of Crebillon; all very proper in- 
deed; and the weather and the water looked prime 
for fishing, and I hadn’t had a good round with 
real fish since the year before. It hadn’t rained in 
two weeks, so the fish should be hungry. The mist 
was curling up from the slough like incense. Red 
birds flashed among the dark-green bushes down 
near the water, their voices as clear and liquid as 
it was. The old pines away up there above us 
were whispering, “Hush, hush, hush!” No, it is 
possible that I did not want that handsome minx to 
do any inconvenient confessing. 

If loss of appetite is a certain symptom of being, 
as they say, in love, then that Deeves boy and Ruth 
Mendoza were as cold to each other as if they had 
been hostile neighbors all their lives. 
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“If this keeps up,” Ed moaned, “we'll be out of 
baker’s bread in two days an’ have to cook corn- 
bread or biscuit for every meal.” . 

“That's all right, boy,” I spoke up comfortingly ; 
“you eat on; we'll want a change of bread, anyway, 
in two days, and Old Lady Pilduff will cook it. 
But whatever happens, we can’t run out of meat 
because I feel the fish down there all lined up ready 
to be mine.” 

“This place was just waitin’ for us,” said Ruth 
in a rapturous whisper. ‘We'll remember this 
place an’ this time as long as we live, won’t we, Ed?” 
And leaping to her feet, she gave me a prodigious 
hug, which was of course meant for that big scala- 
wag who was still eating. 

“Go on, you two,” I said, “and take a walk, while 
I do the dishes. And, Ed, you look for a dead pine- 
tree with sawyer grubs under the bark. Don’t you 
dare bring back those brown dried-up ones; get fat 
white ones that a fish with some pride can eat.” 

They went away into the woods holding hands and 
swinging them up and down and touching their 
shoulders, elbows, and hips as they walked. The 
place was full of that pair. 

Well, it was gorgeous that day, the fishing. We 
pulled out into the larger slough, Ed knew the 
sunken tree-tops that were the picnic-grounds of 
white perch, and I had such an orgy of delight as 
I had never had before or ever expected to have. 
A nibble at the hook deep down in the water, a little 
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running, a sweet heavy weight on the line coming 
nearer and nearer the top—and then smack into the 
boat. White and black striped jewels of a pound 
or two, and, oh, so delicately flavored and firm and 
tender in the mouth! We caught enough to last 
us two days, and Ed resurrected a big old fish-box 
into which we put all we didn’t want for supper and 
sunk it in a cool part of the little slough. 

At five o’clock, with the hunger of wolves, we laid 
off and pulled for the camp. From 6 to 7:30 we 
ate, and by 8:30 this old coon was lying twenty feet 
away from the camp-fire on a deep bed of brown 
pine straw and covered with a mosquito-bar which 
Ed had rigged up on strings from trees. I was as 
full of food as a tick, dead tired, and my body 
shouted for sleep; but I lay there going over the 
thrilling details of that heavenly catch of fish. It 
was already cool, and the wind of the night was rich 
with smells of old earth, little green leaves, aromatic 
resin, old smoke, and young flowers. The pine- 
tops made almost a solid screen far above our heads, 
but through a crevice here and there in the dark 
foliage I could glimpse a faintly winking star. 
When I’d see one I’d wink back at it, like a sottish 
old fool. 

Ruth and Ed sat before the fire with their backs 
against a log talking, she with a flaming buckeye 
blossom in her black hair. I had said to myself 
when I lay down that if that boy wished to kiss that 
girl no cry of horror would issue from my lips, 
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even if I were awake to see or hear it. Once I 
looked in their direction and saw that his arm was 
around her shoulder, as if she were an old pal of 
his, as indeed she was; and he was just leaning over 
and taking something from her lips with an ease 
and grace that proved practice. I turned my back 
and looked out into the woods where a thousand fire- 
flies were spangling the blackness with soft golden 
sparks that melted in a moment. Ed and Ruth 
buzzed and laughed, their voices sweet and intimate, 
loaded with precious secrets that only they knew, 
sounding subtle overtones and undertones that some- 
how made music of their muted chatter. 

Once I heard Ed say “Ssh,” and Ruth answered, 
“Oh, she’s asleep, an’ anyway I’ve tried to tell her 
all about it twice.” 

Well, they went on talking, and the whole thing 
came out. They went back over their doings of the 
night before with proud particularity like a pair of 
enormously successful criminals. Now it came clear, 
over there by the camp-fire, that money had not been 
the reason for the freezing out of Ed from the Men- 
doza home. 

“Honey, I don’t want to hurt your feelin’s, but 
I reckon I ought to tell you something before I go 
to New York. Even if you go away to school an’ 
stay a hundred years an’ come back the greatest 
doctor that ever was, papa will never willin’ly give 
me to you. You see, we aren’t just Jews, we’re 
Spanish Jews, an’ they turn up their noses at every- 
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body else in the world except other Spanish Jews. 

“When I heard papa an’ mama talkin’ last night 
an’ found out they were goin’ to rush me away to- 
day, a whole week ahead of time, they said that when 
I went to New York to school I’d be sure to meet 
some Spanish Jews at my uncle’s house—there 
aren’t any others here, you know—an’ I’d marry 
one in time. That’s what they said. Puppy love 
they called ours, but, anyhow, I reckon they were 
afraid of it, because *hey were so anxious to push 
me away ahead of the time they had set themselves. 
First, they persuade me to go in May so Id be ac- 
climated by fall, and then they try to take my last 
week away.” 

As I say, everybody knew that Ed had been po- 
litely shooed away from the Mendoza home, but 
no one except him and Ruth remembered the time, 
when he was fifteen, that he had, during one of 
many and varied ambitious moments, decided to be 
a telegraph operator and had run a wire from his 
bedroom across his father’s garden and on across 
an alley to the tall Mendoza stable that sits away 
back from the big house. After the freezing out, 
it now developed, Ruth would go often to the loft 
at night, give the old telegraph-key a click or two 
that let him know she was there and the way was 
clear. 

They had reconciled themselves to the plan of 
Ruth’s going away for four years, although of 
course she was always to wait for him and never 
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marry the most fascinating New Yorker; and as for 
Ed, he was to put in ten years making himself a 
doctor—four years academic, four years medical, 
two years in a hospital. Ten years, mind you! 
Yes,gthey had agreed on that heroic schedule, bless 
their strong and gallant hearts; but before enter- 
ing upon it they had planned to meet every night 
in the Mendoza stable, which was to be a sort 
of feast to fortify them for the desolate time 
ahead. 

And then the night that Ed tapped at my win- 
dow, after Ruth had slipped back into her room, 
she had heard her parents talking and so had dis- 
covered that steps had been taken to rush her away 
at once; whereupon she had gone again to the loft, 
summoned Ed, and they had cooked up the plan to 
steal away down the bayou, she leaving a note saying 
they had run away to New Orleans on the train. 
Ed, who clerked in his father’s store, had a key to 
it and got supplies and his camping outfit without 
having to answer questions. As for my presence, 
it was due to a thought of his; a large sop to re- 
spectability. 

“Just think, Ed, if we hadn’t done this I’d be on 
the train a hundred miles away from you this very 
minute. It takes so little to make us happy, doesn’t 
it—just to be together? Nobody ought to be- 
grudge us that.” I heard Ruth, with her head 
lying in the hollow of his shoulder as if it were made 
to hold her head and nothing else, murmuring that. 
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“When you are away from me, Ed, I feel an ache 
—no, not like that exactly: it’s as if I were terribly 
hungry an’ thirsty an’ weak, an’ when you come it’s 
as if I’d had food an’ drink an’ was whole an’ strong 
again. My blood sings when you’re near me, Ed. 
Do you ever feel like that?” 

“Yes, Ruth, an’ you make me feel like a string 
band does an’ it on a boat going down the bayou 
almost out of hearin’, an’ like ‘rain on the roof when 
it’s hot weather an’ the night is all dark outside, an’ 
like moonlight on the water, an’ flowers on the wind, 
an’ like I used to feel a long time ago in Sunday- 
school when I sang hymns an’ the organ played an’ 
all the other voices caught me an’ lifted me up an’ 
up—oh, Ruth, if you marry a Spanish Jew up there, 
or anybody at all but me, I don’t know what I'll do. 
Til be ruined, I know I will.” 

Lord save us, I had never known that big hulk 
of a boy could talk like that. D’d known he had 
sense—Fanny Crandall’s son would have—but Id 
had an idea he was dumb at talking. 

Well, I lay there, invisible under my mosquito- 
bar, listening to the wind whispering away up among 
the pine-tops and hoping that nothing would smash 
the plans of that perfect pair sitting behind the 
yellow flames of the camp-fire. But ten years! 
Great Cesar, what a gallant and dangerous schedule! 
Ed would be a doctor all right if he set out to be, 
even if he did partly have to work his way through 
college, but ten years is a long time to youth. 
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Loose-mouthed old sinner though I am, I said in my 
mind, “Please, God, give that boy his sweetheart, 
and be quick about it.” 

The next morning we lay late; it was so cool 
and dim under the pines that the sun did not wake 
us, so it was eight o’clock when a raging hunger 
dragged us to our feet. Again that boy and girl 
ate like cannibals after a ten-day fast, and Lydia 
Pilduff was not far behind, if any. Ed didn’t much 
want to go out fishing again in the big slough; 
he said we had enough fish to do us for two days. 
But I bedeviled him so that he pulled out to sunken 
tree-tops that we had not visited the day before. 
Our luck holding, I was again drunk with the black 
and white beauties we hauled into the boat. If Ed 
opened his mouth to speak to Ruth I glowered at 
him. Fish fly from conversation. 

After a while Ed said he was tired of fishing, in 
which sentiment he was strangely joined by Ruth, 
and would I mind if he put himself and her ashore, 
so that they could walk over to the bayou and get 
some boards from an old half-sunk house-boat with 
which to build a table for the camp? From motives 
partly of mercy and partly of self-interest, I agreed 
to his proposal, paddling back to my watery 
hunting-grounds after they had set out for Dubac. 
At our midday dinner they told me that Pink Beddo, 
a negro fisherman on the way up to town with a 
load of fish, had seen them working on the house- 
boat. 
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In the afternoon I paddled out to catch still more 
fish, leaving that blessed pair alone to piddle around 
building their table and to be together. Their 
precious moments were slipping away fast. At the 
most they had but a few days, and their Eden might 
come to an end at any time now. 

That night, lying on my pine-straw, I heard them 
once more talking over by the fire, their backs 
against their favorite log. 

“That fisherman will give us away, Ed; yes, he 
will, I just know it. There will be such a hulla- 
baloo in town about us that he will hear of it, and 
he will then say he saw us down here. Ed, I want 
you to take a long look at me, so when you come 
back an’ meet me on the street you’ll know who I 
am. Ten years! You’ll be twenty-nine an’ I'll be 
twenty-seven. Then you won’t look at me unless 
I pretend to be sick an’ send for you, an’ then you'll 
just look at my tongue! Look at me now, Ed, an’ 
tell me what you see.” 

“T see black hair—” 

“Oh, fine; he knows my hair is black.” 

“T see black hair that lies against a forehead as 
white an’ smooth as marble.” 

*‘And as solid, honey?” 

“All right, I won’t say any more.” 

He searched with much ado through four or five 
pockets, found his pipe, knocked it and scraped tt 
and filled it; and Ruth waiting patiently with her 
head down, looking at him no doubt out of the 
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corner of her eye, until his pipe was thoroughly lit. 

“Now, Ed, go on; tell me some more.” 

He made no answer, but sat staring cut across 
the slough, where the little waves were running 
after the white moon. 

“Eid, we won’t have each other long down here, 
will we? An’ now you’re mad at me.” 

“And your eyes, Ruth, are like deep black pools, 
but away down in them are little bonfires that 
beckon at me. Sometimes when you are quiet your 
eyes look so sad it’s like a stab to me; your father’s 
are like that too. But then they dance when you 
are happy. And there’s your jolly straight little 
nose, like a Greek’s in my history-book, that runs 
so much further up between your eyes than mine 
does. And there’s your mouth that crinkles at the 
corners; I think smiles hide there so they can come 
out quick. And your impudent proud chin that 
says, ‘I’m not afraid of anybody.’ An’ I'll remem- 
ber your face always so tense as if you were forever 
terribly interested in something; an’ your walk, 
swaggerin’ like a boy an’ takin’ enormous steps for 
a girl of five-foot-three. All mine, mine; an’ if 
when I’m ready to support you Mr. Mendoza will 
not give you to me, then I'll take you, an’ it’ll make 
no difference where you are, either—Crebillon, New 
York, anywhere.” 

“Oh, pull me tight against you, Ed, an’ kiss me 
a thousand times. Oh, there, there, no more; I’m 
a little drunk, I think, with them. But all the stars 
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that ever were are singing inside of me, an’ I can feel 
that the world really is only a little ball flyin’ round, 
with me on the very edge of it almost fallin’ off. 
Be still, honey, an’ hold me just this way, an’ let’s 
hear what the night is sayin’.” 

“T hear your heart beatin’, Ruth.” 

“T hear the woods breathin’, Ed.” 

“T hear a sleepy bird singin’, Ruth, away over 
yonder by the bayou, like he was afraid he would 
go to sleep before he finished his song.” 

“T hear the pines talkin’ in little voices away up 
there above us.” 

“Listen, Ruth, there’s somethin’ small an’ afraid 
stealin’ about in the leaves over there among the 
buckeye bushes; maybe it’s a red fox-squirrel, or 
a little molly cottontail rabbit, or maybe an old 
mother possum with four babies sittin’ on ther back 
an’ holdin’ to her tail.” 

“Be quiet, Ed; you might scare her, bless her old 
heart. Oh, honey, on such a night as this, with 
you against my heart, I love everything that is on 
this earth. I reckon, on such a night as this is, a 
thousand thousand other people are lovin’ each 
other, but no two of them are so happy as we, Ed, 
are they?” 

“No, Ruth.” 

After a deep round-eyed silence she went on: 
“Ed, wouldn’t it just be fine if we could go to col- 
lege together? We’d board the first four years, 
because I’d be as busy as you with classes; but later 
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while you were in the medical school and in the hos- 
pital I’d keep house, and. every night you could 
come back home even if it were only two rooms an’ 
a kitchen. Oh, I know what you are thinkin’, that 
maybe I’d have a baby before I got out of college. 
Well, if I did I’d quit school in a minute. One 
baby could teach me more, more that I want to 
know anyway, than ten professors could in a year; 
not because he would know more but because I’d 
pay more attention to what he said.” 

“Oh, Ruth, you do talk like a glorious fairy-tale! 
Gee, I could work my head off with you near-by. 
But it’s no use at all goin’ on this way. I just 
naturally can’t support you now; Mr. Mendoza will 
have to do that for ten years yet. My dad never 
promised to do anything except to help me if I’d 
help myself with summer jobs an’ outside work 
while in college—and now maybe he won’t help me 
at all. He'll try to beat me up when he first sees 
me, but he never stays mad long.” 

“If he won’t help you, then I’ll be the cause of 
it, because I put it in your head to come down here. 
Oh, dear, maybe it would have been better if you’d 
never known me at all, Ed.” 

“Don’t you worry, Ruth; I’ll work it through— 
and I'll come for you when I’m an M.D. Do you 
have any faith in me, Ruth?” 

“Why, all my faith is in you, Ed. I’d as soon 
expect the sun to drop straight down out of the 
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sky, like an old black burned-out sky-rocket, as 
you to fail.” 

And so they sat still, her head on his shoulder, 
staring with great eyes into the red heart of the fire. 
And after a while I felt Ruth’s soft body against 
mine. 

The next morning came marching up the eastern 
sky trailing white banners ten miles long. The 
air was still, the water smooth, and I saw a third 
sinful day ahead of me; so much mortal delight 
must be sinful, I felt. But though Ed and Ruth 
went out and got me a huge supply of bait they 
asked if they could not stay in camp and “tidy 
things up a bit”; and at eleven o’clock Ed was going 
to start cooking corn-bread, which takes a long 
time in a baking-skillet. I paddled out into the 
little slough and set out my lines with trembling 
hands, not knowing how soon our fishing would be 
over. When the sun stood straight above me I 
made camp with thirteen fat brem and a soft-shelled 
turtle, having a mind for turtle soup that night. 
Ed was stooping by the fire piling hot coals on 
top of the baking-skillet, Ruth by his side giving 
directions. I was out behind a pine-tree washing 
my hands when I heard rowlocks out in the big 
slough. 

“There they are, drat their hides,” I grumbled, 
suddenly hot and cold as if I were terribly mad. 
Standing on a stump, I could see two boats headed 
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for the hidden mouth of our little slough, and in 
the rear boat I recognized black Pink Beddo—con- 
found him, I hate him yet—and fat Mr. Flagger, 
the Methodist minister, who is a poor preacher but 
a grand fisherman. Mr. Deeves seemed to be say- 
ing something to him, and then the second boat 
stopped outside, the first one coming on. 

I called to Ruth and Ed, who had just woke up 
to the sound of the rowlocks: “I’m going to dis- 
appear. If they come, and they will, don’t speak 
about me unless I tell you to. Don’t say much of 
anything if you can help it, especially you, Ed; let 
them do the talking.” So saying, I scuttled into 
a near-by thicket of buckeye bushes and sat down 
out of sight but within easy hearing distance of the 
camp-fire. 

It was in plain sight of the little slough, and pres- 
ently I heard a boat-chain rattling as it was pulled 
up on the bank. Parting the bushes, I looked out: 
Ed and Ruth had not tried to run, they stood side 
by side awaiting their visitors. Then I saw Mr. 
Deeves, who is a fiery little man that takes quick, 
firm, short steps like a goat, rush up to Ed and 
draw back his fist. But the big boy just looked 
at him, and nothing happened. 

“You’ve disgraced this girl, yourself, an’ your 
family, you whelp, you. I ought to shoot you, an’ 
I think I would if I’d had sense enough to bring my 
gun.” 

“Never mind, Mr. Deeves,” put in Mr. Mendoza, 
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laying a hand on his shoulder. “That wouldn’t 
help anybody, would it? Let’s sit down.” 

He let himself down on the log in front of the 
fire. Ed, his sunburned face sort of ashy and set, 
stooped down over his baking-skillet, lifted the top 
off with a stick, gazed long and solemnly at his 
bread, saw that it was good and brown, and pulled 
the skillet off its bed of coals. Then he calmly 
dumped the coals off the top of the skillet, put it 
back over the bread, and sat down on the log, six 
feet away from Mr. Mendoza. Sam Deeves was 
charging around in a circle—which was a good 
thing because he was working off a lot of steam that 
wasn’t needed—stamping the earth with his tiny 
feet and glaring now at Ed and now at Ruth. The 
other little father—Mr. Mendoza was no bigger 
than Sam—turned his black eyes on Ruth, who had 
taken her stand behind Ed, her hands on his shoul- 
ders. 

“Well, Ruth, you’ve made a mess of it, haven’t 
your” 

Ruth’s chin was in the air, and she stared out 
across the slough and offered no answer to the ques- 
tion put to her. 

“Yes,” broke in Sam, stopping and pointing a 
dramatically accusing finger at her, “an’ yow’ve got 
to marry. You’ve both disgraced yourselves, but 
you’ve got to do that anyway. Down here to- 
gether alone for two nights!” 

“Three nights,” said Ruth calmly. 
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I had known what was coming when I saw that 
second boat with the preacher in it. I trembled at 
the thought of what Ed might do. If he began 
excusing himself and telling about me he would 
be playing his cards like a washerwoman. I rat- 
tled the bushes around me, and I could see him lift 
his head. 

“Why, Mr. Deeves, we just couldn’t marry 
now,” said Ruth, her voice sweet and poisonous, but 
those men didn’t notice the poison. Any woman 
would have suspected something wrong at once. 
“Ed is goin’ to be a doctor, as you know, sir, an’ 
that will take ten years. We’d agreed to wait, an’ 
I was goin’ to New York to get ready for school, 
an’ we only ran away because I heard mama and 
papa sayin’ Monday night that they had prepared 
to send me away the very next day. We'd been 
meetin’, secretly because we had to meet that way, 
an’ we were lookin’ forward to seein’ each other all 
through this last week; an’ when I heard that we 
were likely to lose even that if we didn’t do some- 
thing we came off down here so as not to lose it. 
But we agreed all the time that I should go to New 
York next Monday, which was the time first set.” 

“Maybe Mr. Mendoza will not now choose to send 
you to New York, young lady,” Sam shot at her. 

“Oh, fine! I was just goin’ to please him. I'd 
rather wait for Ed at home.” 

“And maybe I'll not choose to help that young 
pup get through college either.” 
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“He'll make his own way then, Mr. Deeves. Ed 
wants to be a doctor, an’ he’s goin’ to be. There’s 
no doubt about that.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Tt is, sir; and if you weren’t Ed’s father I’d—” 

“Now, now, Ruth, be still,’ put in Mr. Mendoza 
soothingly. “Of course you an’ Ed had better 
marry, an’ this afternoon probably. We’ve got a 
license, an’ Mr. Flagger’s out, yonder in a boat be- 
hind the trees.” 

“Really, daddy, I don’t think I ought to do it 
now,” and I saw Ruth dig her fingers into Ed’s 
shoulders. ‘I couldn’t stand to have him go off an’ 
leave me right after marryin’ me. I’d rather wait 
if we couldn’t go together.” 

“Bosh!” snorted Sam. “You don’t know what’s 
good for you.” 

“We've thought of that,” went on Mr. Mendoza 
quietly. “Ruth, we’re goin’ to put together the 
money I’d have spent on you within the next ten 
years and what Mr. Deeves meant to give Ed, and 
you two can go as far on that as you can; go to- 
gether if you like; or you, Ruth, may stay at home 
part or all the time.” 

She went tearing around the end of the log and 
flung herself on her father’s neck. “Oh, daddy, 
we'll go together ; we’d talked of that, but we thought 
it wasn’t any more possible than a fairy-tale.” 

And then she flew down to the edge of the water, 
and I heard her shouting in a voice that was a song, 
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“Mr. Flagger, oh, Mr. Flagger, come on, come on 
quick.” 

Well, they did it there in the cathedral quietness 
and dimness cf the pine forest; and when it was 
done, and they were making a lot of noise, I crawled 
out of the farther side of the thicket from them, 
walked out into the woods, circled around, and came 
sauntering back into camp, humming a merry little 
housewife’s tune. When I hove in sight of the party 
I shouted: “Hello, hello; we didn’t expect visitors. 
Welcome, friends; you come just in time for din- 
ner, therefore thrice welcome of course. Ed, I 
couldn’t find any fish-bait, so you’ll have to look for 
it yourself after dinner. Let’s have a grand feast. 
Sam, you all bring up all those nice things I know 
you brought along. We've got the fish, a hundred 
pounds of them.” 

Before I had come up to the party Ruth ran 
out to me and buried her head in my bosom. Tip- 
toeing, she whispered in my ear, ‘Mis’ Lyd, you’re 
a wizard. You’ve caught me a whale, an’ I love 
every pound of him an’ you too.” 

“Have you been here all the time?” Sam asked 
sourly when I walked in among them and began 
shaking hands with Ed, who was dry-grinning like 
a possum, as if I’d just heard from Ruth the news. 
“If we’d only known you were here—” 

Well, that blessed pair decided to stay out their 
week in the woods, especially as they wouldn’t be 
going away to college until the fall. They begged 
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me to remain with them, but I said, “No, I’m kind 
of tired of fishing; I’m crazy to get home.” As 
we pulled away from the camp late that afternoon, 
leaving behind that heavenly fishing-place and that 
miraculously lucky time, my heart was like to break. 
“But they fill the woods themselves,” I whispered 
to myself, “and now you’d be in their way.” 

“Next summer we’ll do it again, Mis’ Lyd, won’t 
we?” shouted Ruth, waving her hat, her hair full 
of flowers. “And every summer after this.” 

I had no voice to shout back at her, but I daintily 
fluttered a four-inch handkerchief like a silly old 
fool. ‘Next summer,” I moaned in my soul, “I 
may be dead; and, anyway, never in a thousand 
years will the fish bite like this again for me.” And 
they haven’t. 


MAYBE THIS IS LOVE 


N the late summer of 1912 the editor of the 

“Asphodel Argus” and myself, the temporary 
other half of the office force, spent a whole day set- 
ting up a page of print headed, ‘Confession of Zeb- 
edee Deakin.” Two days later the editor decided, 
for a reason that will appear further on, not to 
print the confession. Except for some added punc- 
tuation and some slight editing for the sake of more 
immediate clearness, it was as follows. 


I ain’t never had much truck with women, but I 
know Mis’ Nannie Marion never thought I was goin’ 
to kill her husband, an’ she never aimed for me to do 
it. You got her locked up in jail here, which ain’t 
fair. You done tried me an’ found me guilty, an’ 
said I was to die, which is all O.K. Next term of 
court you air goin’ to try her, but she never had 
nothin’ to do with the killin’, an’ she ought to be 
free. 

Please don’t you all put no stock in what she says, 
that she is guilty an’ not me, an’ that she ought to 
die an’ me go free. She is as innocent as a lamb, 
an’ if you all could see her little black-haired baby 
girl Jim-Bob playin’ an’ laughin’ acrost yonder in 
front of her cell you would turn her loose right now. 

173 
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I got to tell the truth straight out now, because 
if I don’t you all won’t believe me, an’ so you won’t 
turn Mis’ Marion loose. Sometimes a man can 
speak a short lie an’ go on about his business with- 
out nobody findin’ it out on him; but if he goes on 
speakin’ a long lie he is shore to git mixed up an’ 
you can tell it on him. An’ so this is the truth 
what I am goin’ to write, showin’ that Mis’ Nannie 
Marion never had nothin’ to do with the killin’. 

An’ I got to do it right away too. I ain’t to die 
for two weeks yit, but I knowed what them men 
wanted when they come up here last night tryin’ to 
bust in the jail door. They wanted to lynch me. 
If I got to go, it don’t make no difference to me how 
I die, nor when; but I got to hurry up, less’n them 
men git me before I can show that Mis’ Marion 
never had nothin’ to do with the killin’. 

I am twenty-five years old, which is five more than 
her. She ain’t nothin’ but a child nohow. I was 
born up yonder in northern Arkansas, in the Ozark 
Mountings; an’ a year ago I just got tired ticklin’ 
the sides of them stony hills, an’ kind of restless too; 
so I struck out for a change. I drifted on down 
here into southern Arkansas, just acrost from 
Louisiana; an’ soon I come to Asphodel. I heard 
they wanted hands nine miles out of town, in the 
oak flats, by Batouche Bayou, to make railroad 
cross-ties. So I went out there. 

The first camp I came to was Mr. Will Hutchin- 
son’s. He give me a job at one end of a cross-cut 
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saw to cut down trees; but purty soon I was put to 
trimmin’ ties, which I did right well at. 

There is thirty or forty men at Hutchinson’s 
camp, which is near the bayou. A few of the mar- 
ried men have shacks, an’ them that ain’t married 
board around. Jim Marion had a _three-room 
shack he lived in with his wife an’ baby Jim-Bob. 
He wasn’t a shore-’nough tie-man; he had three 
wagins an’ hauled ties five miles south to Jamison’s 
Switch on the Katy Railroad. He drove one wagin 
hisself an’ looked after two niggers drivin’ the other 
teams. 

Well, Jim Marion heard I was lookin’ for board, 
an’ said come right on in an’ use the spare room 
at his house. It was jest as easy for Nannie to 
cook for four as for three, he said. So I went to 
board at that house. 

The prosecutin’ attorney at my trial tried to 
make out like somethin’ was between me an’ Mis’ 
Marion from the start. It air a bald-faced lie. 
That summer she never paid no more attention to 
me than she did to Minnie, the little black fise-dog ; 
she jest set out vittals for us both. 

An’ what’s more—an’ this is the hardest thing I 
got to write, an’ I hope Nannie don’t never see it 
—I got in a fight this summer for sayin’ she wasn’t 
much to look at. It was July, and hot as Ole Nick’s 
place; an’ one day in the middle of the afternoon a 
gang of seven or eight of us workin’ on a big tree 
stopped to set down an’ blow a while. The other 
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men got to talkin’ about the women in the camp, 
an’ Baxter Wylie said Jim Marion’s wife, Nannie, 
was right good lookin’. I said, “Shucks; she ain’t 
nothin’ but a onery little nubbin of a woman.” 

I don’t know how come I to say it onless it was 
jest out of contrary argyment. I done been there 
two months then, an’ I never thought about her one 
way or another. But shorely I knowed right that 
minute I was sayin’ a lie. 

She is little, about up to my shoulder, but women 
ought to be little. Stars above, there is enough big 
lummoxes of men around, an’ to spare. An’ she 
comes out the longer you look at her, like a fish 
down deep in the clear water that you cain’t hardly 
see when you first look at it. She is quiet an’ still 
an’ white, but you kind of feel that ain’t because 
the blood is lazy in her; she is like somethin’ about 
to break loose. 

An’ she is all curves—not like me, all long lines 
an’ sharp corners. I reckon there ain’t a sharp 
corner in her nowheres. Her gray eyes is round, 
her head is round; an’? when you jest stand off an’ 
look at her it is mighty good to do—like seein’ the 
moon or a lake or a purty round peach all by itself 
away out at the end of a limb. 

There ain’t nothin’ to her nowheres that’s rough 
or raw or loud. Her hair ain’t nigger black, nor 
it ain’t whitey-colored; it’s kind of blue, like some 
chickins an’ dogs is. Her voice is a little bittie one, 
like her mouth; an’ it’s soft an’ thick an’ clingin’, 
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same as the green velvet inside my pipe-case; an’ 
you git to listenin’ for it after you done been hearin’ 
it a while. It’s a crazy thing to say, but sometimes 
I felt like it was nuzzlin’ into my hand or rubbin’ 
agin my cheek. 

I reckon I ought to say them things about her 
now because I once said that terribul thing about 
her bein’? nothin’ but a onery little nubbin of a 
woman. ‘Two days after us men done that talkin’ 
out there settin’ on that tree, Baxter Wylie told me 
Connie Harper had let on to Mis’ Marion what I 
said. I never asked her one way or another—I 
couldn’t bear to—but I went right straight an’ 
whooped Connie good; an’ he went away from there, 
to Adam’s camp, three miles further east, along the 
bayou. 

But I was sorry afterward I done it, because I 
seen right away that Baxter was wrong. If Mis’ 
Marion had of heard of what I said she would of 
been mean to me, but she wasn’t; it seemed like she 
commenced to treat me a little better an’ a little more 
better every day than she done the fise-dog, which 
was because she got to know me better, I reckon, an’ 
felt sorry for me, bein’ a pore, big ole bacheldor. 

It was not long before she was goin’ out of her 
way to do little things for me. Her voice was never 
peevish with me no more. She got to treatin’ me 
careful an’ kind an’ sweet, like I was a helpless baby. 
So I knowed Connie nor nobody could have told her 
that what I said that day jest for the sake of con- 
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trary argyment, about her not bein’ nothin’ but a 
onery little nubbin of a woman. 

As I wrote up yonder above, I ain’t never had 
much truck with women; an’ after that, thinkin’ of 
what I said to the men that day, I felt terribul stiff 
an’ oncomfortable when she was around. I reckon 
she must have noticed it, because she seemed to study 
how to make me feel easier. Sometimes at night 
after that she would tell Jim to take the baby in 
an’ put her to bed. Then, a good many times, she 
would say to me, “An’ you, Zeb, stay right here an’ 
help me dry them dishes.” 

She wanted to see that I did the dishes right, I 
reckon, an’ yit she didn’t want to hurt my feelin’s 
by lettin’ on she had to watch me; so she would keep 
lookin’ round at me out the corners of her eyes. It 
made me feel kind of funny, an’ good, too; an’ I 
knowed she was doin’ it for my sake. Then agin 
she would sometimes take a dish out of my hand to 
show me how to do it right, an’ to keep from hurtin’ 
my feelin’s she would slap my hands an’ laugh low 
an’ gentle, jest to let on that it wasn’t no hell of a 
matter if I did make a mistake pow an’ then. Them 
little things makes you feel easy an’ at home. 

In November—I remember it was gittin’ cool— 
Jim said one Sat’dy night that we all ought to go 
over to a candy matchin’ at Jake Kincaid’s farm, 
four miles south, on kind of high ground, near the 
railroad. He hitched up a wagin an’ drove it around 
in front of the shack, where we was waitin’. 
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He told me to help in Mis’ Marion an’ the baby 
whilst he tied better than it was one of the hame- 
strings on the mules’ collars. I got up in the wagin, 
an’ took in Jim-Bob an’ set her on the front seat. 
Mis’ Marion stepped up on the hub of the wheel; 
I reached down my hand an’ pulled her in. She had 
to hold hard to my hand to stiddy herself, but the 
pressin’ of it agin mine kind of made me crazy, an’ 
I couldn’t turn it loose for a long time. 

At the candy matchin’ any man that paid a dime 
could have his pardner stick her hand through a 
hole in the top of a pasteboard box an’ pull out a 
little piece of stick-candy. Then he put in his 
hand an’ pulled out a piece. If they was the same 
len’th he had a right to kiss her. Ole Jake Kincaid 
said the money was aimed for Mount Cypress 
Chapel, to send away to help save the souls of Fiji 
cannon-balls away off yonder somewheres; an’ a 
right good many of the pieces of candy was the 
same len’th. I reckon it’s weecked to say it, but 
we never cared a durn about no cannon-ball’s soul. 

Well, the candy was all drawed out of the box 
in no time; which & spent a dollar an’ got eight 
pieces that matched with pardners’. But I never 
kissed none of them, because when I started to I 
lowed I seen somethin’ in Mis’ Marion’s eyes sayin’ 
not to. Which shows what a good woman she was 
from the start. Two of my matches was with her, 
but she only kind of laughed, an’ lifted an’ pulled 
back her top lip an’ her nose, same as she was smellin” 
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somethin’ bad. Everbody was lookin’ on, which 
made me feel like nothin’ at all. 

I reckon I was already done gone crazy. All 
the way drivin’ back home, settin’ on the back seat 
lookin’ at her there in front with Jim-Bob and Jim, 
I kept thinkin’ about how her hand felt in mine— 
hot an’ soft an’ damp, pressin’ hard agin my flesh. 
Crossin’ Crawfish Creek, Jim got out to set three 
or four ole steel traps he had there for coons. I 
drove on up to the house, which was about two hun- 
derd yards away. There wasn’t no fence around 
the shack, so I drove right up to the steps. 

I got out an’ lifted down the baby an’ set her on 
the gal’ry. In helpin’ down Mis’ Marion her foot 
slipped on the hub or somethin’, an’ she fell agin 
me, an’ I had to hold her up. I felt her two breasts 
agin me, an’ I pulled her harder an’ harder agin 
me, an’ kissed her I don’t know how many times. 
She couldn’t help it. I told her she owed me two 
by rights. It was all a accident at first, then I 
helt her so close she couldn’t git away. After a 
while she whispered, “Be good, Zeb,” so I turned 
her loose, an’ went on an’ put up the team, an’ went 
to bed. 

Well, that night was the startin’ of it, an’ any- 
body can see it wasn’t none of Mis’ Marion’s fault. 
It was all mine, an’ partly accident too, I reckon. 
That night in bed I was like a man crazy, or sick, 
or somethin’. It was cool enough to sleep inside 
—leastways, to try to, but I never slept a wink. 
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Fevers spread all over me an’ went away an’ come 
an’ come agin. My heart felt like it was bustin’ 
out of me; an’ I run my hand down over my chist a 
hunderd times expectin’ to find a big lump on it 
where my heart was swellin’. But there wasn’t 
nothin’ there, only my ribs. I don’t know if my 
heart was beatin’ fast or not. I think it was though. 

It takes mighty cold weather to stop the crickets 
an’ katydids from fiddlin’ at night, an’ they was 
goin’ it by the millions outside. ‘They never both- 
ered me before, but that night it looked like they 
would break the insides of my ears. Maybe I was 
nervous. I jest lay there all night swellin’, an’ 
gittin’ hot, an’ tremblin’, an’ wishin’ to God the 
day would come so as I could see an’ hear Mis’ 
Marion agin. 

At breakfas’ I set lookin’ down at my plate. I 
was scared to meet her eyes. Most ever’body, I 
reckon, don’t talk much at breakfast’, bein’ kind of 
sleepy; an’ I never was much of a talker nohow. 
So it wasn’t strange me bein’ quiet. After a while 
I raised my eyes to hers, but her look was straight 
an’ clear an’ stiddy as it ever was, which shows what 
a good an’ innocent woman she was. I was the 
mean an’ guilty one, an’ could not help showin’ it. 

An’ the next week, on Tuesday an’ Wednesday, 
I had the chills which them flat lands give you, so 
I stayed in bed an’ took ague-killer. Four or five 
times a day she would come in to straighten an’ 
smooth the bed-covers, an’ when I felt her spread- 
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out arms runnin’ up over my body it seemed to my 
guilty mind like she was huggin’ me, an’ I got so 
hot I couldn’t feel no chill at all. 

When I got up I swore I was goin’ to try mighty 
hard to be good the same as she was, but it was like 
a wagin slidin’ down a steep hill with no breechin’ 
on the mules to hold back by. I jest natchally 
didn’t have the stren’th in me to hold me back; 
every minute of the day, an’ night, too, when I was 
awake, which was a lot, I spent figgerin’ out how to 
see her a little more, an’ hear her, an’ touch her 
somehow. Sometimes she would git through with 
washin’ the dishes long before I finished the dryin’. 
Then she would take one end of the towel, me usin’ 
the other end, an’ help me. Jest feelin’ her con- 
nected to me by a ole washed-out flour-sack made 
me kind of drunk. At the table when she passed 
me anything I would manage somehow to touch her 
fingers. 

She was so innocent, though, she never noticed 
how bad I was gittin’ to be. If she had noticed it 
she would not of been in such a good humor as she 
was all the time; she would of been mad. It seemed 
like she was happier than she had ever been since I 
knowed the family, an’ went singin’ all the time 
around the shack. Her favorite tune was, “I 
Dreamt I Dwelt in Marbul Halls.” 

An’ she was specially good to Jim, kissin’ him 
whilst I was there to see, jest as if she wanted to 
show me what a wife she was, an’ that nobody but 
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her husband stood anywhere with her. It wasn’t 
none of my business, but seein’ her kiss him jest 
once after supper would keep me awake all night. 
I had let myself git that far along. 

But she was good an’ kind to me as I deserved ; 
an’ spent a lot of time doin’ little things to make me 
feel easy an’ at home. When I would have one of 
them bad nights, an’ git up with my eyes all blood- 
shot an’ hands tremblin’, she would always notice 
it; an’ in the kitchin when we was by ourselves she 
would whisper very sympathetic: “Pore Zeb! I 
am afeared these flat lands ain’t good for yore 
health.” Then she would laugh a little, which was 
to make me feel cheerful, I guess, but it wasn’t no 
easy thing to be cheerful then. 

Yes, I had done got so far along that I was out 
of my mind, I reckon, because I started in pro- 
jeckin’ with a crazy thought in my head. Four or 
five times I done heard Jim’s two nigger drivers 
talkin’ about old Minervy Hamer over on Kincaid’s 
place bein’ a hoodoo woman. So I went over there 
one dark night to her cabin to ask for a hoodoo 
bag. She shore looked like a witch, with four or 
five long an’ twistin’ white hairs on her chin an’ 
two little bittie black eyes burnin’ in her yaller 
wrinkled face like live coals. 

“Agin a man or for a woman?” she ask me. 

“For a woman,” I said. 

So I give her four bits for a little bag about half 
the size of a nickel tobacco-sack, which she said to 
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hide near where the body I wanted spent a lot of 
time. Then I hid the hoodoo bag in Mis’ Marion’s 
kitchin. 

I reckon the spell was workin’ agin the pore 
woman all the time, but I never noticed no change 
for a good while, until after Christmas, in January. 
Until the change come she was good an’ kind to me 
all right, but she was a whole lot nicer to her hus- 
band than I ever noticed before. I wished to God 
a hundred times a day that Jim would fall off his 
wagin in the bayou, or his kickin’ little black mule 
Nick would kick him in the head, or somethin’. 

In the fore part of January, when the change 
come all at once, I was settin’ in my room before 
the fire a right smart while after supper by myself. 
One of Jim’s wagins had broke down on the road 
two miles from camp, an’ he was out on the road 
tendin’ to it. I heard a knock at my door, an’ I 
said, “Come in.” I thought it was Charlie Jenkins, 
who nearly always put me to sleep when he talked to 
me at night, so I never looked around. 

Then I heard the swishin’ sound of her dress, an’ 
I jumped up. “The baby is in her crib an’ asleep,” 
she said, ‘an’ I am lonesome.” There wasn’t but 
one chair in my room, which she would not take, 
standin’ there before the fire leanin’ her head agin 
the shelf above the hearth. So I stood up by her, 
kickin’ the logs ever’ now an’ then to make them 
burn up to light the dark room. 
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“You cain’t hear the crickets an’ katydids no 
more now, can you?” she ask, not raisin’ her head. 

“No,” I said; “it’s too cold for them outside 
now.” 

Then neither of us said nothin’ for a long time. 
The wind was blowin’ around the house, an’ the fire 
cracked an’ spit out rainin’ sparks like it do when 
bad weather is shorely comin’. I stood there lookin’ 
at the back of her round neck, so soft an’ white, 
an’ so close to me, an’ thinkin’ all the time about 
the hoodoo bag in the kitchin. All at once Nannie 
give a little whimper, an’ turned an’ throwed her 
arms up around my neck, an’ pulled herself hard 
agin me, an’ helt up her face with her eyes half 
closed. “I been mean to you, Zeb,” she said, “but 
you ain’t goin’ to hold it agin me, air you?” 

That was about eight o’clock, I reckon, because 
we kept lookin’ up at the clock an’ wishin’ to God 
Jim would stay away a while longer. The spell 
made pore Nannie bad as me, which I never thought 
nobody could be. When we heard Jim down at the 
stable with the wagin after midnight I had to pick 
her up an’ carry her into the room acrost the hall. 
Then I had to unlock her arms from around my 
neck, which I shore hated to do. 

I never knowed till that night what it is to have 
a woman meet you more than half-way with her 
kiss. The sheriff may hang me high as Haman, 
but them four hours is worth it all—an’ hell too. 
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But the fault was all mine; Nannie couldn’t help 
herself. I know she tried, but the hoodoo spell was 
on her. 

After that it looked like she couldn’t do enough 
for me. I reckon she studied every day how to do 
somethin’ more to please me. She cooked all the 
things I had a special relish for, payin’ no regards 
no more to whether Jim liked them or not. She 
worked purty red flowers on my piller-cases. The 
next time she went to town she got some perfumery 
water an’ sprinkled it on my piller every night to 
make it smell sweet. 

I don’t know if it is love the matter with me, 
but I reckon maybe it is. But hers was only a 
spell put on her by me cheatin’. I felt so onery 
about cheatin’ agin her that I swore mighty nigh 
every day to burn up the hoodoo bag; an’ three or 
four times I did manage to walk to the corner where 
it was hid in a crack, but it wasn’t no use: I couldn’t 
make my hand touch it; I couldn’t bear to break the 
spell an’ lose her. 

As I wrote up yonder above jest now, I don’t know 
if it was love the matter with me, yit somethin’ was 
changin’ me all inside in regards to everything out- 
side. I never before noticed about things bein’ 
what they call beautiful. Ever’thing an’ ever’body 
got to lookin’ beautiful to me. An’ I was kind an’ 
tender an’ lovin’ to ever’thing, same as if I was a 
yearnin’ mother to ever’thing ever’where what you 
can see, or hear, or feel. 
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I don’t know why people don’t natchally love 
mules, but they don’t. Well, I got so I wanted to 
smooth an’ pat the necks of all the mules that come 
nigh me, an’ talk sweet to them, like I wanted to 
try to make up to them for all the pettin’ they done 
missed. 

One night, I remember, I started to lay a oak 
log on my fire, when I seen a little white wood-louse 
run out from under the bark. I eased the log down 
low to the floor an’ flipped him off gentle with my 
finger-nail. “Go on away, you pore little thing,” 
I said; “there ain’t no use in you burnin’ up to keep 
me warm.” I never done nothin’ like that before. 

All except Jim—I hated him. He was a thin 
brown man, but tall an’ bony an’ strong; an’ I got 
so I couldn’t bear to even look at him. I wished to 
God all day, all night, that he would git sick an’ 
die, or fall in the bayou, or anything, jest to git out 
of my way. 

One Friday night I was over at Charlie Jenkins’ 
shack playin’ casino with four or five of the men. 
I went out on the back gal’ry to git a drink of water, 
an’ passin’ I heard the women talkin’ in.the room 
acrost the hall. Somebody—I ’lowed it was Mis’ 
Jenkins herself—said Nannie Marion was dressin’ 
up a lot since she got a new boarder. ‘Then they 
all laughed kind of funny, same as if to say they 
could tell a lot more if they wasn’t above such things. 
An’ I went on back to play cards; but I didn’t stay 
long—I got up an’ went home. 
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I never slept a wink that night for thinkin’ how 
I had done hurt that pore little woman acrost the 
hall from me, an’ her so good an’ kind an’ innocent. 
The next mornin’ she went off to town in a wagin 
with a passel of women. Three of them was in the 
crowd at Charlie Jenkins’ the night before, but 
they was nice to her like they never said a bad word 
about her. | 

Jim an’ me fried us a dinner, an’ that afternoon 
I got my money from Mr. Hutchinson, quit my job, 
told Jim I was gittin’ restless for a change, an’ 
walked away through the woods, along the bayou, 
to Adams’s camp. I got a job over there easy 
enough, an’ found board where there was three or 
four other men, at Mis’ Littie Whipple’s house. 

But over there nobody an’ nothin’ looked good to 
me. I hated ever’body an’ ever’thing. Sunday 
night an’ then agin Monday night I went out in the 
woods an’ jest stood agin a tree lookin’ over west 
where Nannie was, four miles away. But it was 
better’n sleep to me. 

Tuesday night I slipped back to Hutchinson’s 
camp, an’ hid in the woods so as I could see the very 
house she was in. Along late I seen a light go into 
my room. I thought a new boarder was there, an’ 
I was crazy mad. I creeped up close an’ looked 
through a chink in the wall. I seen her, in a long 
white nightgown down to her toes, with her hair 
all down her back, standin’ with a lamp in her hand 
by my bed, lookin’ down at it. Then all at once 
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she stooped over an’ kissed my piller, an’ tiptoed out. 

Then I went on away through the woods, an’ 
somehow I couldn’t help tiptoein’ same as she did. 
It seemed like I never would want to go to sleep 
agin. I got on a fallen tree out over the bayou an’ 
edged my way to the end of it. I set there till 
nearly daybreak jest lookin’ down at the little bittie 
silverside minners flippin’ their shiny bodies out of 
the still water. There was hunderds of millions of 
them, I reckon, but I felt like I wanted to git down 
there in the bayou an’ pet every single one of them. 

Purty soon I seen the round white moon go run- 
nin’ an’ dancin’ along behind a big ole cobweb of 
thin gray clouds, like it was havin’ a mighty good 
time up there an’ wanted to play with somebody. 

“Go on, moon,” I said, kind of swelled up, “go 
on about your business. You ain’t big enough for 
me to play with.” 

But after a while I did drag myself on home. 

The next week Nannie come over to Adams’s camp 
to visit Mis’ Whipple an’ have dinner. I seen her 
there at noon when I went to eat. In the afternoon 
I said to the men I was workin’ with that I was sick 
with a chill an’ had to go lay down. I sneaked off 
in the woods, made a circle, an’ come out on the 
short-cut path leadin’ from Adams’s to Hutchinson’s 
camp. 

About three o’clock she come scootin’ down the 
path, her starchy underclothes rattlin’ nice an’ 
fresh, like they always done lately. She made out 
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like she didn’t see me standin’ there within two feet 
of her, an’ went on by. I followed her a quarter of 
a mile, talkin’ to her all the time, but she never an- 
swered me once. ‘Then all of a sudden she turned 
around an’ said, “I despise you,” an’ throwed herself 
on me an’ run her arms up around my neck. 

I set out there in the woods a hour, I reckon, 
on a ole tree, holdin’ her in the holler of my lap. 
_ Sometimes she was cryin’ because, she said, I went 
away an’ never told her good-by; an’ sometimes she 
was kissin’ my lips an’ my hair an’ my big ole tough 
hands. One minute I was sorry I had used a hoodoo 
bag to make her so crazy, but most of the time I 
was glad. 

All of a sudden she jumped up an’ run down the 
path. I stood a while watchin’ her go away from 
me, an’ then I turned an’ started back to Adams’s 
camp. When I looked around once she had done 
stopped still an’ was watchin’ me. I reckon she was 
afeared I would follow her an’ make trouble. 

Two or three days after that Mr. Adams come 
out to where I was trimmin’ a tie. “I thought you 
was a good hand,” he said, “but it looks like you 
spend too damn much time leanin’ on the handle of 
that there adz, gazin’ out through the trees at 
nothin’, at nothin’ at all, so far as anybody else can 
see. You been draggin’ around here like a ole hen 
with the dead lice droppin’ off her.” 

I told him to go to hell an’ give me my time 
quick, which he did. I made out like I was mad, 
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but I was so happy I could have hugged that peevish 
little man, because he was givin’ me a excuse to go 
back to Hutchinson’s camp, which I fairly run 
through the woods to do. I got my ole job from 
Mr. Hutchinson easy enough, but my ole boardin’ 
place wasn’t so easy. Jim wasn’t home when I went 
in, yit Nannie said shore, come right on up; but at 
the table that night I seen Jim wasn’t glad about it. 

I reckon he had done been suspicionin’ something, 
because he seemed to study how to never let Nan- 
nie an’ me be together without him there too. 
After supper he would lay the baby on the bed 
dressed an’ hurry back in the kitchin; he would say 
he wanted to help out with the dishes too. If any- 
thing got the matter with the wagins out on the 
road late he would leave it to the niggers to tend to 
an’ rush on home. 

On Saturdays he stuck around the house all day 
keepin’ right at Nannie’s heels. Sometimes at night 
he would make out like he was goin’ down to the 
stable or over to Crawfish Creek to set the traps; 
then he would bust in on us all of a sudden before 
he could have got half-ways there, much less there 
an’ back. But he never seen nothin’; Nannie could 
always tell when he was puttin’ on. 

Maybe it was him gittin’ more an’ more between 
us that made us more crazy, but somethin’ did. Be- 
fore that I never could bear to look square at the 
idea of jest natchally takin’ his wife away from him 
altogether, an’ by a cheatin’ spell at that. It al- 
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ways seemed to me that she was his, like his money 
or his wagins or his mules; an’ I felt that it was a 
meaner trick than even I could do to thieve her 
away from him with a witch’s trick. Now I begun 
to scheme to do it. But Nannie never knowed what 
was in my mind though; I never said a word about 
it to her. 

I "lowed I would make for Shreveport when the 
time come. I done heard her say a lot of times she 
would like to live there, an’ that a strong man could 
easy make a livin’ there on public work if he never 
got nothin’ better—on streets an’ the police an’ 
things. 

Purty soon I bought me two new shirts, a pair of 
yaller shoes, an’ a big valise. It was big enough to 
hold all the things I had, which wasn’t many, an’ a 
whole lot more that Nannie might want to take. 
Women jest natchally wear more of more kinds of 
things than a man. She seen them things I bought, 
an’ she ask me why I bought such a whalin’ big 
valise, but I made out like I done it because I got it 
cheap as a littler one. I got Mr. Hutchinson to 
pay me by the tie, as he done some of the men, an’ 
not by the day; an’ lit in to git as much money as I 
could. 

But it was hard to work even as much as I done 
at first. My appetite was gone all to pieces; I 
couldn’t eat hardly anything, though Nannie wor- 
ried herself tryin ’to tempt my appetite, because, 
she said, I mustn’t git down. In the mornin’s when 
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I would start out my legs was weak as a kitten’s. 
Yit I did manage to make more money by goin’ 
earlier to the trees an’ stayin’ later. 

April come on, with the spring weather. The air 
got hot an’ thick an’ sweet, but it was not good for 
workin’; an’ I needed more money. Ever’thing 
ever’where was jest natchally too purty for any use 
—the white dogwood blossoms, the purple vi’lets, 
the shiny snakes with their new skins; which it took 
too much good time away from work lookin’ at them 
all, or smellin’ them, or jest settin’ still an’ pantin’ 
with ever’thing all around me. 

I don’t know if it was the spring weather or what, 
but Jim got crazy now hisself; an’ then there was 
three crazy folks in that shack. He was always 
after his wife, goin’ on like a boy courtin’; an’ she 
was always gittin’ away from him an’ tellin’ him not 
to be a fool. So they quarreled a good deal. A lot 
of times after I was in bed I would git up an’ stand 
out in the hall by their door listenin’ to them fussin’. 
I knowed if he hit her or anything I would have to 
go in an’ kill him. Maybe he felt I was out there; 
he never done nothin’ but talk an’ argy. 

May come on, an’ the air got thicker an’ hotter 
an’ sweeter, which was harder for work, but I was 
ready. I had forty dollars ahead. I never said a 
word to Nannie though. I never knowed if when 
IT said, “Come,” she would come, askin’ no questions ; 
but I wished to God a hunderd times a day the spell 
would be strong enough for even that. Anyway, 
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things had done come to the pass where I had to have 
all of her or none. 

Well, the thing happened on the second Sunday 
in May, as ever’body knows now, I reckon. I had 
done made ready to git out on the next day, Monday, 
an’ try to take Nannie with me, though she never 
knowed a word about it. All that Sunday mornin’ 
Jim was cuttin’? up around Nannie fit to make a 
body sick, an’ she told him so. But she couldn’t 
settle him by bein’ rough, so she started in pleadin’ 
with him. She kept cryin’ out, “Oh, Jim, please 
let me alone; I got to git dinner, which I cain’t do 
with you hangin’ around me so I cain’t take a step.” 

Jim nearly talked his head off at dinner, hittin’ 
at me all the time. He would ask me why I didn’t 
go off somewheres an’ git me a nice girl an’ marry, 
like he done. Then he would wink at his wife an’ 
ask her if marryin’ wasn’t a fine thing. When she 
would git up to take some hot biscuits out the stove 
an’ pass to us he would catch her, pull her head 
down, an’ kiss her. She never laughed nor smiled 
nor nothin’; she jest went around silent, in a way 
she had, with her nose an’ top lip lifted an’ pulled 
back, like she was tryin’ mighty hard not to smell 
somethin’ bad. 

After dinner we went into Jim’s room, because 
Nannie told us she didn’t want nobody helpin’ her 
with the dishes an’ to git out quick. Him an’ me 
set there smokin’. He kept askin’ me if I wasn’t 
goin’ out in the woods walkin’, like I mostly did on 
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Sunday afternoons. He was anxious for me to go. 
Nannie heard him from the kitchin. 

“Zeb better stay at home an’ rest,” she called 
out, “ stead of walkin’ his legs off. He needs all his 
stren’th at his work, an’ he needs all the money he 
can make an’ scrape.” 

I wondered how come her to know I been savin’ 
money, an’ I *lowed she couldn’t; so it was jest ac- 
cident her sayin’ that. 

After a while Nannie come in from the kitchin an’ 
set down, with Jim-Bob in her lap. The baby was 
over two years ole, an’ plenty able to be by herself 
in her own little red rockin’-chair. Jim kept tellin’ 
Nannie to put her down, but she wouldn’t do it. 
They fussed a whole lot about that, which I never 
put my mouth into at all. 

After a while Jim stood up by Nannie an’ said, 
“Ain’t my wife purty, Zeb?” whilst he lifted up from 
over her temples that hair as fine as fog layin’ on 
the bayou at daybreak. He kept on talkin’ about 
her gray eyes, an’ her voice, an’ her little feet, an’ 
her round arm with no whitey-colored whiskers on it 
like some women have, an’ her bust, an’ her figger ; 
an’ every time he pointed out somethin’ he would 
say, “I shore am proud of my wife,” layin’ his voice 
heavy on “my.” 

I got up an’ went to my room, an’ then out 
walkin’. I couldn’t stand it no longer in there. 
I knowed if he said “my wife” three more times I 
would have to kill him or git killed. As I walked 
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down the steps he come to the door an’ said, “My 
wife says to be back in time, Zeb, or you won’t git 
any supper.” I heard Nannie call out that she 
never said no such a thing, but I run on out in the 
woods. 

I stumbled through bushes an’ briers an’ boggy 
places till I was a sight to behold. I kept thinkin’ 
about Jim an’ Nannie back there at the house. I 
’lowed to myself a hunderd times that I was a double- 
barreled fool for waitin’ so long before tryin’ to 
take her; but after a while I got kind of quiet. I 
reckoned I could shorely make out for twelve more 
hours. An’ the next day I would do my do, or die, 
or git out. 

I stayed out late because I didn’t want to eat 
with Jim. When I got back it was after dark. 
Nannie set me out some cold chickin an’ made me a 
pot of hot coffee. Then she set down with me an’ 
asked me if I had a pleasant walk. Which shows 
how good an’ innocent she was. If she hadn’t of 
been she would have knowed that I didn’t have no 
pleasant walk. 

She was eatin’ on right well herself when Jim 
come back from the stable. He set down too. “I 
thought you wasn’t hungry,” he said to her. “I 
wasn’t then,” she kind of snapped back at him. “I 
am now.” 

After supper we all went in Jim’s room agin. 
Purty soon Nannie got up an’ put Jim-Bob to sleep 
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in the crib over in the corner by the door alongside 
of the big bed. Then she set down between us. 
Jim’s room had the only winder in the house, but 
it was pitch-dark outside, an’ wet, like it was aimin’ 
to rain; an’ so Jim lit the lamp an’ set it on the 
shelf above the fireplace. 

None of us said much. Jim had a new kind of 
mad fit on. All day he was talkin’ mad; now he 
had a sulkin’? mad. I didn’t feel like startin’? no 
talk. Nannie set there between us, rockin’ an’ 
rockin’, to an’ fro, in her chair, now an’ then lookin’ 
from one to the other of us an’ laughin’ a little— 
because we was like two big sticks, I reckon. Be- 
cause nobody said nothin’, I kept listenin’ to the mil- 
lions an’ millions of katydids an’ crickets outside 
fiddlin’ an’ fiddlin’ on their same ole sad songs like 
they never would git tired, an’ the tree-frogs callin’ 
an’ callin’ for rain. 

Along about ten o’clock Jim ask me if I wasn’t 
sleepy, but I told him no. I laid out to keep them 
up an’ dressed long as I could. I never minded what 
he might think, because the next day I aimed to git 
out of there an’ make for Shreveport. So I smoked 
on. Along about eleven o’clock Jim said to Nan- 
nie, “Well, we air sleepy anyhow, ain’t we, dear?” 
Then he reached over an’ caught hold of her arm. 
She stood up quick because he hurt her, an’ he 
pulled her so she stood between his knees. Then he 
put his arms around her waist, but she braced her 
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hands against his shoulders; so either her arms was 
bound to give in, or her waist, when he put his 
stren’th on. 

“Please don’t, Jim,” she begged him. “You’re 
hurtin’ me.” 

He put on a little more stren’th. Then she 
started tryin’ to wiggle loose. He jest laughed. 

“JT want to show Zeb how a wife can kiss her hus- 
band when she tries hard to do a good job,” he said. 
“Come on, now; it does ole bacheldors good to see 
things like that.” 

I seen her arms tremblin’; her face got red an’ 
then white, an’ she begged an’ begged him, ‘Oh, 
Jim, Jim, please don’t; Zeb is goin’ in to sleep in a 
minute.” 

Then all at once he put on all his stren’th, her 
arms give in, and she fell agin him like a wet rag, 
her head hangin’ over his shoulder, an’ cryin’ like 
she was hurt. He reached up his hand to pull her 
head down an’ around to his face, an’ soon as she 
felt one of his arms from around her she jumped 
up free an’ run over in the corner behind me, cryin’ 
so hard it seemed like she would choke. 

I stood up, an’ Jim jumped up. I couldn’t 
hardly keep away from her; I could hear her cryin’ 
an’ cryin’ back there behind me. 

“You let her alone,” I said. I did manage to 
hold my voice down. 

Then he busted loose. I knowed it was comin’. 

“You git out of this room,” he said, “an’ out of 
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this nouse, an’ that right now!” His voice sounded 
like a snake hissin’. ‘You been here too long now, 
you damned thief!” 

“Well, you let her alone,” was all I could think 
to say. 

“In the name of God,” he said, “whose is she? 
Ain’t she mine?” 

“No, Jim,” I said. ‘She’s mine.” 

His brown face went all at once kind of greeny 
in color. He couldn’t hardly speak above a whis- 
per, he was so mad; an’ the skin of his greasy fore- 
head was all gathered in a shiny bunch between his 
shaggy black eyebrows. 

“Whose air you, Nannie?” he called out over my 
shoulder to her. ‘Mine or his’n?” 

I never heard nothin’. 

“You got to decide now,” Jim said. 

I couldn’t take my eyes off him. I seen him 
leanin’ forward with his black eyes bulgin’ out, an’ 
his hands helt out kind of like claws. He was 
waitin’. It seemed to me a year passed before I 
could hear anything except me an’ him an’ her 
breathin’, an’ them crickets an’ katydids outside 
fiddlin’ on an’ on jest like nothin’ was happenin’. 

Then I heard a board of the floor creak a little bit, 
but I couldn’t make out her steppin’ behind me nor 
the starchy sound of her Sunday clothes. It 
seemed to me I was losin’ her somehow, an’ that I 
ought to turn an’ look at her, an’ hold out my hands 
to her; but I could not take my eyes off Jim. I 
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seen plain he aimed to kill somebody, an’ it might 
be her too, after he done got me, if I let him git me. 

I heard another board creak behind me. I felt 
she was nigh me. I thought she was goin’ by me. 
Then I felt her arm slippin’ slow an’ gentle an’ 
close around my waist. An’ Jim jumped for my 
throat. 

I cain’t remember all that happened then. It 
seemed like all the hot blood in me was steamin’ up 
into my head, an’ I got blind for a minute. Then 
I could see agin, an’ my muscles seemed on a sud- 
den like they could tear up a hunderd big oak-trees 
an’ throw them clear across the bayou. 

In the end I had him down on the red stones in 
front of the fireplace an’ had the poker in my hand. 
He was still, an’ his face was bloody, which was 
runnin’ off the ends of his long black mustache. I 
seen it drippin’ an’ drippin’, an’ then the drops come 
so close together they made a little stream from both 
sides. Nannie was standin’ over in the far corner 
when I looked up from Jim—over by the door she 
was, holdin’ her hands close agin her ears but starin’ 
hard at me with her eyes. 

As soon as I stood up she run an’ throwed herself 
down on Jim’s body, whimperin’ like somethin’ hurt. 
Then she set up an’ begun rubbin’ one of his hands 
between hers, an’ rockin’ an’ ‘rockin’ herself back an? 
forth, cryin’ an’ beggin’: “Jim, Jim, come back! 
Oh, Jim, say you ain’t dead!” 

I stood there lookin’ down at her; I didn’t know 
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what to make of her at all. Ever’ now an’ then 
she would lean over an’ kiss his hand. After a while 
she said to me, without lookin’? up: “You go on 
away. I hate you! Who told you I was yourn?” 

So I went in my room an’ set down in the dark. 
Once or twice I thought about runnin’ away through 
the woods. I figgered I could easy git away with 
a few hours’ start. I knowed the woods an’ could 
of lived in them a week or two without goin’ any- 
where near any town. 

But after what Nannie said, that she hated me, 
I didn’t care about tryin’ to run away. Nothin’ 
made no difference at all to me no more. So I jest 
set there in the dark waitin’ for the mornin’ to 
come to give myself up. 

I reckon I was in the room about an _ hour. 
Ever’thing inside the house an’ out in the camp was 
still, only them crickets an’ katydids fiddlin’ on same 
as nothin’ at all had done happened; but once or 
twice I did hear Nannie whimperin’ in the room 
acrost the hall where Jim was. Along about twelve 
o’clock, I reckon it was, I heard a step in the hall; 
then a light come into the door behind me. I ’lowed 
it was her, but I didn’t know for sure; an’ I never 
turned, because I didn’t want to hear her say agin 
she hated me; an’ if it was Jim on his feet an’ lookin’ 
for me I didn’t care if he killed me. 

But it was Nannie. I heard clothes behind me, 
close. She come on round in front, set the lamp 
on the shelf above the fireplace, an’ stood before me; 
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I seen her shoes—I was scared to raise my eyes 
from the floor. I would ruther have been Jim in 
there on the red stones than to hear her say agin 
she hated me. After a while she pushed herself kind 
of gentle between my knees, slipped her arms close 
around my neck, an’ got her head down under mine 
so as she could kiss me. 

“T am ready, Zeb,” she said after that. She 
stepped back a foot or two an’ picked up somethin’ 
from the floor. “See, Zeb: I got a good dress 
on; an’ here in this bun’el I got ever’thing I want 
from here. The bun’el will fit right into the empty 
side of your new valise. I am ready, Zeb. Come 
on.” 

“Come on where?” I ask her. 

“Anywhere you say, Zeb. I am ready. Come 
on.” 

In ten minutes we was out on the black road comin’ 
fast as we could to Belleport. But we had to go 
kind of slow because we had the baby. An’ we 
missed the daybreak train to Shreveport, which we 
done aimed to catch. An’ they caught us before 
the ten o’clock train come in! 

So this is my confession. There is some things 
in it I wish to God I didn’t have to tell, but I 
knowed if I did not tell the truth straight out I 
would mix up things an’ hurt pore Nannie’s chances. 
Anybody can see that from start to finish she was 
sweet an’ innocent as a lamb, except when I put a 
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hoodoo spell on her. An’ shorely the law ain’t 
goin’ to hold her for what I done. 

I heard her an’ the prosecutin’ attorney talkin’ 
acrost there in her cell yesterday. As soon as he 
come in she commenced cryin’ an’ runnin’ on like 
somethin’ wild, sayin’ she ought to be killed for not 
speakin’ sooner, that she sent for him to let ever’- 
body know she was the guilty one, that she started 
it all because she was a prideful little huzzy, that 
she was the cause of ever’thing, an’ she ought to die 
an’ me go free; an’ a whole lot more such crazy 
truck, bemeanin’ herself terribul with ever’ word. 

I got so mad I tried to tear down the cell door 
to put my hand over her mouth to stop her sayin’ 
things agin her pore little innocent self, but of 
course I couldn’t. So I started in yellin’ loud as 
I could to drown her voice. Then the prosecutor 
took her downstairs to the jail office. 

Pore Nannie is jest crazy, that’s all, an’ is talkin’ 
crazy talk. Don’t nobody believe her, please. The 
law won’t let a man in his senses kill hisself if it can 
help it. Is it now goin’ to let a pore little woman 
out of her senses do it, an’ help her on to do it? 

At my trial I wouldn’t say nothin’ one way or the 
other because I was afeared I might hurt her some- 
how. An’ she wouldn’t say nothin’ either, for fear, 
I reckon, that she might hurt me. But now I been 
tellin’ the truth so as ever’body can see she is out of 
her head, an’ why she is so. 
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Could anybody but a crazy person mourn over 
her husband, an’ pat his hand, an’ cry lovin’ly over 
him one minute, then run off with the man that 
killed him the next? It jest ain’t natchally possible 
less’n that person is out of their mind. That is what 
pore Nannie is, which I made her so with a spell. 
An’ that is why I been tellin’ the straight truth, 
seein’ she ain’t aimin’ to say nothin’ for herself, but 
all agin herself, an’ because I cheated for myself 
agin her with a witch’s spell. The law ain’t goin’ 
to kill her now that it knows the truth, which it will 
know when ever’body reads this in the “Argus.” 


And the law did not kill her. The next night, 
while she screamed down at them from her window, 
some citizens lynched Zebedee Deakin in the jail’s 
back yard. That was at three in the morning. At 
six, when the jail cook brought up breakfast, she 
found the little woman’s body hanging from the cell 
door by a rope made from a torn-up petticoat. The 
baby lay on the bed, wide-awake, laughing as it 
tried to catch a big green fly that buzzed about its 
face. 

After that the editor of the “Argus” thought it 
good policy to drop the whole case, lynching, sui- 
cide, confession, and all. 

When, several months later, I drifted on west- 
ward, I took the copy of the confession with me. I 
have always felt that Zeb was entitled to his say. 


OLE MISTIS 


HAT year I was clerk, bookkeeper, and assis- 
tant postmaster in Arkadelphia, which is 
Simon Stettler’s general store, on the white sandy 
road, fifteen miles from Minden, in the cotton coun- 
try of East Texas. It was a boll-weevil year, and 
by Christmas a constable was going about foreclos- 
ing the mortgages held by Mr. Stettler on land and 
live stock, belonging chiefly to negroes, who in the 
South are often as much the slaves of impersonal 
legal documents and ruthless legal machinery as 
ever they were of white masters. 

One day in January I heard the constable report- 
ing to Mr. Stettler that he had been to Jeff Mor- 
row’s place to get his gray mare. The old negro 
had said she was out in the field, and promised to 
ride her over to the store for surrender the next day. 
“We'll see,” said the merchant, turning to other 
business. 

After dark the next day the aged little albino 
slipped through the door, as if he hoped he would 
not be seen. Mr. Stettler having gone away to 
Minden to attend court, I was alone in the manage- 
ment of the store; and as there were several people 
showing an active disposition to buy, I paid no 
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He walked to the lower end of the counter and 
stood leaning against it, alternately crushing and 
smoothing out his dingy brown felt hat, his pinky- 
white eyes watching me fearfully. Once or twice 
it happened that he was in my way; when he dis- 
covered it he leaped scufflingly aside, with an ex- 
clamation of piteous apology. After a while the 
lamp-lit store was clear of all but myself and the 
little negro, in whom freakish nature had wrought 
the curious variations from type characteristic of 
the albino. His wrinkled milky-white cheeks were 
ghastly where the points peeped through his frizzly 
pale-gold beard. 

“Well, Jeff, what can I do for you?” I asked, 
having forgotten for the moment about his mort- 
gage. Out of the frame made by his conjoined 
beard and hair his eyes were straining vainly to 
read some hope into my face. 

He moved down the counter until he was opposite 
me. Leaning over it, and trying desperately to 
accomplish the negro’s customary smile of placat- 
ing amiability, he whispered, “I brung Ole Mistis 
oveh”; and then I remembered. I turned quickly 
to look at a row of tomato-cans on the shelf behind 
me. He went on in his habitual hoarse half- 
whisper : 

“Yassuh, I told de constable I would. You 
know, I mortgaged her, de Lawd he’p me, an’ you 
knows whut de boll-weevil done to we all in de sum- 
mer jes’ gone by. Season befo’ dat I mortgaged my 
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ten acres to Mr. Jamison, in Minden, an’ now I 
ain’ nuffin but a renter on my own lan’. Dis pas’ 
season I stakes Ole Mistis, ’cause she wuz de onliest 
thing ’at would stan’ even a little bittie mortgage 
—well, suh, ne’min’ all dat; Mr. Stettler ’vanced me 
sixty dollars in supplies, bad luck come, Ole Mistis 
tied outside to a pos’. She ain’ mine now, is she?” 

To evade his question, which I hadn’t the heart 
to answer, I faced around and asked him one. 

“Why did you give her that name?” 

At this, through the bramble of pale-gold beard, 
the small face shone with swift radiance. ‘“ ’Cause 
she bosses me so, an’ meckin’ no noise at all about 
hit. Jes’ a word er a look f’om her, an’, suh, I 
cain’ no mo’ he’p doin’ whut she wants, no more’n I 
could fer ole Mistis Marlowe afore she died. An’ so 
I named her when she wuz a colt.” 

“How many in your family?” 

“On’y me an’—on’y me now. My ole ’oman, she 
dead an’ buried long time ago; de chillern, all boys, 
done gone away de Lawd on’y knows whar; an’ I 
spec he lose track on ’em now an’ den. Yassuh, ’m 
de onliest one—now. I ain’ never counted my coon 
houn’ an’ de chickens an’ de hawgs in de fambly. 
But Ole Mistis, she wuz in it; lately she wuz mos’ 
of it.” 

The light had died out of his face, and he was 
again crushing and straightening out his felt hat. 
I wanted to say something, to do something; there 
was nothing to say, nothing to do. 
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“Well, suh, I reckon I better be ramblin’ on back 
home. Hit’s a mile oveh in de piney woods. I'll be 
tellin’ you good evenin’ now. Hit’s right smart col’ 
dis winter, ain’t it? Good evenin’ to you, suh.” 

“Evening, Jeff.” 

Smiling in valiant amiability, he opened the door, 
slipped through, closed it behind him softly. I 
heard his steps leave the porch and sound gratingly 
once or twice on the gravelly ground in front of it. 
I worked on in the store an hour longer, posting 
the books and tying up some mail for the next day’s 
rider; and when I had closed up, locking the rear 
door last, I walked around the long frame building 
to lead the old gray mare back to the stable. As 
I turned the corner I saw a figure separate itself 
from the horse and stumble off into the darkness. 
Ole Mistis whinnied in soft appeal. 

Upon his return from Minden, after several days, 
I told Mr. Stettler in some detail how the gray mare 
had been surrendered. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘We'll feed her up this 
month and next; somebody will be wanting to buy 
her when planting-time comes. She’s eight years 
old now, but there’s five or six years of good work 
in her yet. Old Jeff always treated her well.” 

It was easy for me to understand the merchant’s 
hardness. Fifteen years before, I knew by report, 
he had come walking through the country with a 
small stock of dry goods in an oilskin pack on his 
back, which still showed in its stoop the trade-mark 
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of his early days. Then he had been treated with 
scant respect by even the negroes. If this had af- 
fected him, I was sure he had not revealed it; and 
after five years, having built the store and started 
in business on a larger scale, he had transacted his 
affairs with the same imperturbable fateful calm- 
ness as in the days of the oilskin pack. The machin- 
ery of business had pulled Ole Mistis away from her 
aged master and servitor; in the beginning Simon 
Stettler had let nothing interfere with that machin- 
ery, nor did it seem likely that he would now. 

Once or twice a week after that, Jeff came to the 
store to buy a nickel’s worth of sugar or a dime’s 
worth of coffee. It was his custom to come early 
in the afternoon, and having made his purchase to 
slip around to the ample stable-yard, where the gray 
mare with other mortgage prisoners strolled at their 
ease. I often watched him rubbing her nose through 
the fence and talking to her. I grew to be very 
much interested in this captive, whose coat was uni- 
formly flecked with little black spots—dingy ermine 
robe of a fallen queen. 

Before the end of February the sap was rising 
in the ground, and the peach-trees were in pale-pink 
blossom. The farmers were making leisurely prep- 
arations for another season’s crops. Fences were 
being repaired, gardens planted, mortgages signed. 

About this time Jeff told me in the store one day 
that Mr. Jamison, who now owned his ten acres of 
thin gravelly land, had refused to let him have it 
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another year unless he could get a horse from some- 
body else. The Minden merchant, he went on, was 
trying to rent the farm. 

‘An’ I may be movin’ in a week or so,” he stated. 

“Where to?” I asked. 

“Maybe somebody’ll hieh me to meck a crap on 
dee fahm,” he said hopefully, and started slowly 
out. I looked after the bent fragile figure; it was 
not pleasant to think of his hopes. 

Mr. Stettler did not think it was good business to 
let Jeff have a horse and supplies for another sea- 
son. Then I heard that he had been dispossessed 
to make room for a tenant family that had rented his 
old farm and another adjoining it. He moved his 
hound and his chickens, his cooking utensils, and 
his planting tools, to a ruined cabin in an unfenced 
fallow field, thickly dotted with stunted second- 
growth pine saplings, the property of an estate tied 
up in a court fight. 

Now things were beginning to advance rapidly 
in the country. The atmosphere of ease and lei- 
sure was changing to one of energy, even of excite- 
ment. Corn was in the ground. Everybody was 
asking everybody else how many acres they were 
holding for cotton, how many for the smaller di- 
versified crops, what they proposed to do about the 
boll-weevil, whether this or that new kind of cotton- 
seed had proved successful, and whether there were 
any readable and reliable signs in moon and stars 
and almanacs indicating a good crop season. Often, 
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in the store, I saw the homeless despairing little ne- 
gro, standing humbly at the outermost edge of a 
group of eager thrilling crop gamblers, listening, 
listening, listening, saying nothing. 

On a day in April—I think it was April, for I 
remember the atmosphere in the country was at its 
tensest with large new hopes—Mr. Stettler asked me 
not to make any dates for that night. 

One half of the second floor of the store he had 
fitted up as his home, to which a negro woman came 
three times a day to cook his meals and in which I 
lived with him. The gigantic dining-room was in 
the rear, its two windows looking out on a short 
stretch of open ground shaded with oak-trees, beyond 
which was the big stable-yard, with the barn in the 
middle of it. Several times as we ate supper I 
noticed Mr. Stettler turning his eyes to the windows; 
through them nothing was to be seen in the softly 
dark, vaporous spring night outside, so that I knew 
his eyes were unwittingly pointing the direction of 
his thoughts. 

After supper he lit his pipe and sat down in a deep 
chair by one of the rear windows, but he did not 
put on his carpet-slippers, so that I knew we were 
going out. When the cook had washed the dishes 
and gone away, he said, still staring out of the 
window and scratching thoughtfully at the patches 
of red-gray beard on his thin cheeks: 

“Well, somebody is trying to steal our horses.” 

“How do you know?” I asked. 
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“T noticed this morning that the padlock on the 
stable door was all scarred up. Somebody had 
been trying to break the lock or to pull out the 
staple that holds it. He must have been interfered 
with; for if he had tried long enough he could have 
got in; I know I could. When I saw the lock this 
morning I remembered that I had heard the dog 
barking in the middle of the night. But he stopped 
all at once, as if he had recognized somebody; you 
know how a dog’s fierceness collapses when an un- 
fearing familiar hand pats him on the head. And 
then I guess whoever it was decided to come again 
and silence the dog first.” 

“What are you going to do about it? That’s 
why you wanted me to stay in to-night?” 

“Yes,” he said, standing up. “I have pulled the 
staple almost out of the door-post; it will be no 
trouble to get at the horses to-night. And I have 
tied up the dog. I judged, from the tracks in the 
dew-crusted sand around the door this morning, that 
there was but one man in the business. Whoever 
it is, if he comes, I want him to get into the stable 
and start out; then we'll grab him. You under- 
stand: I want to get this fellow after he has taken 
a horse out of the stable. That will finish him and 
end the worry of suspense.” 

He walked into his bedroom and came back in a 
few minutes dressed to go out and carrying a lan- 
tern and two Winchesters from the stock downstairs. 
“They are oiled and loaded,” he said, handing me 
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one of the guns. “Let’s go. Get your overcoat; 
we may have to wait long; it may be chilly.” 

Going from the store to the stable-yard, he spoke 
back at me: “I haven’t told our noble constable 
nor any of the negroes on the place; they all talk 
too much.” 

He stopped at the barn door to make sure that 
the staple was loose enough for easy access. I 
looked around. The warm vapor in the air, hint- 
ing at rain, hid the stars. Already the trees were 
leaved out, and the four or five oaks in the yard were 
blurred shadows, blacker than the night. 

On an outside ladder we climbed to the feed-loft 
door, let ourselves in, and descended through an 
opening to the stalls below. These were all in a 
row, twelve in number, separated by cross-planks 
a few inches apart. Six of the stalls were empty, 
some of the winter’s accumulation of stock having 
- been sold in the past month. Mr. Stettler indicated 
two empty places opposite the door, between which 
was a stall occupied by a dimly seen feeding animal. 

“T’]] take the one on the right, you the one on the 
left,” he said. “If we kept close together we might 
talk at the wrong time. There is nothing to do 
now except to wait; if anybody comes, let him get 
just through the door with a horse, then run out. 
I'll be there.” 

Going with him into the stall he had chosen for 
himself, I saw him climb up into the corn-box and 
sit down. I walked around to mine, got into the 
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shallow box, and sat leaning back into the corner 
made by the partition and the rear wall, finding the 
position unexpectedly comfortable. 

By this time my eyes had grown so used to the 
darkness that I could discern the outline and bulk 
of the horse between Mr. Stettler and myself. All 
along the line the animals were still standing up, 
fussing noisily with their lips over the bare corn- 
cobs that no longer held any grain, crunching the 
shucks and sheaf-oats as second choice. Now and 
then a horse lifted his head over a partition to tease 
a fellow-feeder; there were angry squeals and little 
thumpings of tentative kicks, to show what the de- 
fending animal would have done if he were only out 
in the open where he could use his heels freely. The 
brown mellow odors of corn and hay and oats, the 
pungent ammoniac manure smell of the stalls, were 
pleasant in my nostrils. A spear of ice plunged 
through my backbone, as a rat, on his way down the 
line of feed-boxes, ran across my legs; and I could 
not help exclaiming, “Damn!” [I listened to hear 
if the rat would shock one emotional, even if pro- 
fane, word from the impassive trader; he said noth- 
ing. 

After a while the squealing and kicking and 
rattling at the troughs grew less, and here and there 
a long luxurious sigh told that a horse had lain 
down for the night. I heard the fresh straw crackle 
as the animal between us crushed down on it with 
a deep grunt of satisfaction. Everything was now 
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so quiet that I ran my hand over and over the pro- 
jecting parts of the Winchester on my lap, telling 
myself what they were for, that I might keep awake. 

It was in the neighborhood of midnight—for the 
roosters all about over the country were crowing, 
and they are approximately correct—when there was 
a slight screaking noise at the door. Then it 
opened, slowly, wide. A figure stepped inside, 
stopped, seemed to be listening. Closing the door 
almost to, he flitted to the far end of the stable, and 
started back down the black passage behind the 
stalls, hoarsely whispering a tense call that sounded 
like, “C’up, c’up, meh lady.” 

Before he had reached me the horse in the next 
place was whinnying eagerly, joyously. I saw the 
almost imperceptible figure slide by my hiding- 
place; and looking through the partition, I could 
make him out, sitting on the straw, and I think his 
arms were around the horse’s neck. He was croon- 
ing ecstatic gibberish, like a mother over her child; 
the horse was answering with tiny, soft, nuzzling 
whinnies from deep down in the throat. After a 
pause I heard words that I could understand. 

“Ole Mistis, we is gwine away f’om heah. Ain’ 
nuffin heah fer you an’ me now, an’ dey wants to 
keep us apaht. Out yander in de woods, ’cross de 
road, I got ole Julius tied a-waitin’ fer us. I 
reckon you ain’ forgot dat triflin’ ole yaller houn’ 
yit, is you? He been mighty pore comp’ny since 
you lef’ us, Ole Mistis ; but den I spec I been mighty 
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pore comp’ny fer him—since you been gone away. 
Yassum, an’ I got fifty year o’ cawn in a sack fer 
you, an’ a snack er two fer me an’ Jule.” 

He was stroking her neck. Then his hands must 
have gone feeling along her ribs. 

“Ole Mistis, you sho’ is gittin’ fat. I been seein’ 
you git so roun’ an’ slick an’ fine. I reckon you 
ain’t wantin’ to run away wif ole Jeff. I guess Mr. 
Stettler is good to he animals anyhow. An’ de 
Lawd on’y knows whut kind o’ luck we gwine to 
strak, an’ it may be, meh lady, you ain’ brash to 
*lope to Louisiany wif ole Jule an’ me. 

“An’ yit, Ole Mistis, I been prayin’ fer good luck 
fer us. In de dead o’ night, free times, I went to 
Mount Calvary Chapel, I crawled th’oo de winder, 
an’ I prayed fer luck fer you an’ me. I kinder 
feel, meh lady, ’at luck have changed fer ole Jeff 
at las’. 

“By mawnin’ we gwine to be acrost de Louisiany 
line, an’ I spec in less’n a week you an’ me is gwine 
to be settled on some o’ dat black swampy lan’, 
richer’n gol’ fer cotton an’ cane. Somebody gwine 
to rent me lan’ over dar ef I got you, Ole Mistis; an’ 
we gwine to be so deep sunk in de piney woods ’at 
nobody f’om heah evah will fin? us. Yassum, we 
gwine to have a cotton crap in de groun’ dis yeah 
yit, we sho’ is. We gwine to see our own cotton 
a-comin’ up green outen de groun’. 

“Now git up, Ole Mistis, we mus’ be a-movin’ on. 
Git up, meh lady.” 
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The mare got to her feet, and I could see, dimly, 
a rope hanging from her neck. She backed out of 
the stall. The stooping stealthy little figure with 
her pushed open the door, looked out, and, coming 
back slowly, laid his head against her neck. 

An’ Ole Mistis, even ef we do strak bad luck in 
Louisiany, we gwine to be togedder. Ain’ dat a 
whole lot? Wellum, hit is fer me. Now we is 
gwine away f’om heah; an’ thank Mr. Stettler kin’ly 
fer his cawn an’ oats. He good to he animals any- 
how. Lawdy, Lawdy, I bet ole Jule gwine to teck 
on scan’lous when he see you, meh lady. Now come 
on, Ole Mistis.” 

He stepped out through the door cautiously. It 
closed to behind him, but, the fastening pulling loose, 
it swung open again. I heard the soft fall of the 
horse’s feet in the white sand of the hoof-dug yard. 
I listened to catch the sound of Mr. Stettler stir- 
ring. He was not stirring. I heard the great oak 
latch of the stable-yard gate lift and presently fall 
into place again. 

“Mr. Stettler?” I called. 

“Ves,” 

“Did you hear?” 

“Ves,” 

Down the line of stalls a horse sighed gratefully. 
In a corner a cricket was chirping. Outside, the 
wind moving through the little green leaves was as 
the faint hubbub of a multitudinous gathering of 
tiny voices far away. Out beyond the store, across 
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the road, in the clump of woods, I listened to hear a 
hound bellowing. I found my fingers feeling over 
and over the projecting points of the Winchester 
on my lap, not to keep awake now. After a while 
I noticed that they were rubbing back and forth 
along the gun-barrel where it was wet. 

I don’t know how many minutes passed. I heard 
the oak latch lift again, the soft fall of feet on the 
hoof-dug ground, a low whinnying coming nearer. 
A figure stepped hurriedly through the door and 
into the stall between Mr. Stettler and me. 

“Ole Mistis, I cain’ doit. Ef I hadn’t ’a’ named 
you dat name I could ’a’ done it.” 

Then the figure ran out through the door. 

After a while I slipped down from the feed-box, 
went to my room, and crawled into bed. A con- 
siderable time after that I heard Mr. Stettler come 
in and get into his bed. 
' The next day Jeff and his belongings were moved 
to one of Mr. Stettler’s small farms. Ole Mistis was 
with him. I left that part of the country the next 
year, but Mr. Stettler occasionally writes to me now. 
He always says Jeff and his Ole Mistis are doing 
very well. I never have any fears about them. 
Having had supper one evening, several weeks after 
the night in the stable, Mr. Stettler, turning his 
back and walking to a rear window, said rather 
fiercely, “Damn it, it just wouldn’t do to let any- 
thing separate those two, would it?” 
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washin’s to its owner early Saturday afternoon, 
and having bought some supplies at a drug-store 
and a grocery store she set out, stumbling wearily 
along, for her shanty on the ragged southern edge 
of the little Louisiana town. Though it had, within 
the previous five years, increased its population from 
three hundred to a thousand, chiefly through an in- 
flux of derrick and pipe men from Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania having to do with a few oil-wells that had 
been developed in the swampy land on the north 
side of the town, yet out where Sugar Pie lived 
there were only five or six one-room shanties. Then 
came the circling pine forest. 

On the way home the young negro woman stopped 
at one of the neighboring shanties and talked earn- 
estly for some time with old Aunt Viney Lane, who 
promised to come over right after supper and stay 
through the night. 

December’s chill wind, wetted by the swamps on 
the other side of the railroad track, cut cruel and 
hard through the air; and_as soon as Sugar Pie 
reached home she began carrying in from the wood- 


pile all the sticks that could possibly be gotten into 
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her wide-mouthed fireplace, and all the chips and 
bark she could fumble into her apron. She was too 
weak now to wield the ax. Not waiting for the 
falling night, she fried some bacon and cooked a 
corn-pone in the skillet and crawled into bed. 

There had been two things about Sugar Pie 
Pickett in her life of twenty-one years that had 
aroused enough interest in the four or five little 
towns she had successively loved as home to justify 
detailed explanation—her name and the shiny puck- 
ered scar in the middle of her right cheek—and 
in consequence she was very proud of them. 

A spider having bitten her when a baby, her 
superstitious mother, fearing that the bite meant 
death unless heroic action were taken at once, had 
rubbed caustic laundry lye on her face to kill the 
poison. As for her name, nearly all negro babies 
are called Sugar Pie at first; but that name of lov- 
ing infancy, perhaps because of her eternally 
amiable expression, had stuck to her so long now 
that she had almost forgotten her more properly 
Christian name. No one, not even she herself, 
troubled to remember the surname Pickett as either 
useful or decorative ; so that universally she was, and 
had always been, simply Sugar Pie. 

She lay still in bed, though with her muscles 
straining tight in the suspense of an awful fear and a 
tender passionate yearning, one moment staring at 
the dying fire out to her left, the next at the dying 
day outside the calico-curtained window to her right. 
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“Lawdy, Lawdy, I wisht Aunt Viney would come 
on,” she moaned to herself more and more often as 
the cold damp night closed in on her from within and 
from without. 

Sugar Pie kept telling herself that she would get 
up in a minute or two and put some wood on the 
fire, for there would be need of a good blaze for 
Aunt Viney that night. The little red flames 
flickered down shorter, and grew weakly paler, un- 
til finally they were barely strong enough to cast a 
ghastly staggering shadow out to the edge of the 
rough stone hearth; and Sugar Pie dozed off into 
a pained uneasy slumber. 

She woke up with a guilty jumpy start, looking 
quickly toward the fireplace. The room was black 
with a thick icy darkness; there was not even a 
shadow over the hearth. All she could see out to 
the left was a single evil-eyed live coal leering at 
her from a dimly illumined pile of gray ashes. It 
came to her that some one was, and had been for 
a good while, knocking furtively at her locked front 
door. 

“Sugar Pie, Sugar Pie, wake up,” she heard Aunt 
Viney’s voice calling, and she was vaguely aware 
of a note of warning secrecy in it. “Is you ’wake 
now, honey?” 

Sugar Pie tried to raise her voice to explain that 
she couldn’t get up to unlock the front door, and 
would Aunt Viney go around to the back door and 
push right hard on it and come on in; but her words 
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trailed off into an unintelligible moan. Anyway 
the old woman outside was talking on faster, the ex- 
citement in her tone overcoming the fear. 

“Wake up, chile, wake up,” Aunt Viney kept call- 
ing insistently. “Jerry Cole—you know dat nig- 
ger whut drove Dr. Forchaux’s buggy—Jerry shot 
Constable Larkin to-night, ’count of a crap game 
Mr. Larkin was tryin’ to stop; an’ dey done hung 
Jerry to a telegraft pole. Den dem oil men said 
to run out all de niggers an’ make dis a white man’s 
town, like dat New Era place is. 

“Dey done started in on de folks on de yuther 
side of town. Dey burned Jim Nix’s house smack 
to de groun’ ’cause he shot at ’em, an’ he scercely 
got out wif his hide. Some folks is gone on down 
de railroad track fas’ as dey can; some is on de 
dirt road makin’ for Myrtle Manor. Hit ain’t but 
twenty miles away. Plenty of niggers dere; hit’s 
a farmers’ town. Is you hearin’ me, honey?” 

Sugar Pie groaned for answer. 

“Dey is comin’ on down heah next,” the trembling 
voice of the old woman outside ran on more and 
more excitedly. ‘Me an’ Hannah Lucky is goin’ 
out by de dirt road toward Myrtle Manor, but we 
ain’t goin’ to have time to take nothin’ ’cept a little 
somethin’ to eat. You reckon, honey, you could 
make out to git up an’—” 

The words beyond the locked door broke off sud- 
denly, and Sugar Pie heard the scuffle of Aunt 
Viney’s loosely dragging shoes running across her 
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hard front yard. Then she distinguished the ex- 
planation of her flight—a low buzzing hum of voices 
moving across the grassy flat between the main sec- 
tion of the town and this ragged edge on which 
she and several other negroes lived. The mob 
was coming. 

Once Sugar Pie had seen two bodies hanging 
under a railroad trestle early in the morning. 
They had been there all night, and the necks were 
stretched out to a hideously unnatural length. Al- 
ways after that, whenever she recalled the event, 
she could see plainly, between two heads and two 
bodies the outlines of which were never clear in her 
memory, those two long, terrifyingly thin necks 
that no time could ever dim. Timid, her imagina- 
tion inflamed by centuries of superstitious thinking, 
her nerves burning and twisting with fear and pain, 
the young negro woman there on the bed went 
through all the torturing horrors of hanging and 
burning at the stake while the low buzzing voices 
covered a mere hundred yards of ground coming 
across the grassy flat. 

Suddenly all the terrors that her mind was see- 
ing and her body suffering were swept away by a 
swift convulsive agony of gigantic pain. It 
wrenched and lifted her up and half out of bed. 
Once only she screamed into the sooty smothering 
darkness above her, and then fell back on the pil- 
low, mercifully bereft of consciousness. 

On Monday morning the door of the shanty 
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opened, and Sugar Pie stepped slowly out on the 
ground. Though it was seven o’clock, the winter 
sun so far had merely lightened somewhat the east- 
ern section of the sky, whose bedraggled edges 
sagged down heavily around the shivering earth. 
Putting out her left hand to the rough board wall 
to steady herself, Sugar Pie walked effortfully a 
few feet, then stopped, leaning her head weakly 
against the shanty. 

“T got to cook somethin’,” she kept saying to her- 
self. “I got to cook somethin’ to git some stren’th 
from, else I cain’t make out to do it.” 

A man passing along the path in front of her 
fenceless yard saw her and halted. 

“Why, Sugar Pie, haven’t you left town yet?” 
he called. “Your house was all closed yesterday, 
an’ there wasn’t any smoke comin’ out of the chim- 
ney ; so ever’body thought you had got out Saturday 
night with the others. They tarred an’ feathered 
ole Mary Nimmo because she stayed behind to catch 
up her four chickens. Three or four of you-all’s 
houses have already been burnt down; the rest will 
go pretty soon, to keep you all from tryin’ to come 
back, or wantin’ to. That’s the way it’s done these 
days, with a lot of new men comin’ in from ever’- 
wheres. We used to lynch a man now an’ then for 
doin’ the worst thing, but we never bothered the in- 
nocent ones. Better watch out, Sugar Pie.” 

Sugar Pie recognized the voice as that of Dick 
Walters, the town’s night-watchman, now on his 
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way home, a couple of miles out of town. Grateful 
for the kindness of his tone, she turned and raised 
her head to say she was obleeged to him for tellin’ 
her; but he had walked on. 

“Oh, Pll be gone befo’ dinner-time,” she tried to 
call. Her voice was so strangely thin and feeble 
that it appeared comical to her, and she summoned 
one of her good-natured old smiles for her own 
benefit. It lit up her face, slightly contorting the 
right side of it where the shiny scar was; and then 
gradually faded out. “I got to cook somethin’ to 
git some stren’th from,” she murmured; and moved 
toward the corner of the house, and turned it. 

“Whew!” she whispered, drawing back from the 
teeth of the north wind. “Hit shore is cold.” 

Waiting a few minutes behind the protecting 
south side of the house to gather her courage and 
strength, she walked staggeringly on to the wood- 
pile by the well. Out of habit she picked up the 
ax, but her trembling hands let the cold slippery 
handle slide through them. Kneeling on _ the 
ground, she filled her apron with chips and splint- 
ers and bark, rose unsteadily to her feet, reeled 
back to the house, and got inside, pushing the drag- 
ging door tightly into place. 

After a while a little smoke curled out of her 
mud and stick chimney. Three or four men pass- 
ing along the path in front of her yard heard bacon 
sizzling over a poor fire. Each of them stopped, 
looked inquiringly at the house, frowned, walked on. 
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Along about nine o’clock the sagging door was 
again dragged open, and Sugar Pie stepped out 
with something of her old briskness. The food had 
begun filtering heat and strength through her. 
She stood on the hard white ground, staring wist- 
fully back at the shanty. Suspended from around 
her shoulders by a stout string was a tin bucket, 
and in her arms she carried a bundle wrapped in a 
red shawl. Sugar Pie was ready to obey the law 
of the mob. 

Except for what she wore on her body and bore 
in her arms, all the things, useful and necessary and 
merely dear, that she owned in the world were back 
there in the shanty and out there in the yard. She 
regretted most a pair of green vases that a grate- 
ful customer had given her one Christmas, and the 
black clothes-boiling pot, with both its ears knocked 
off, out there in the yard by the well. Her mother 
had used it before her: it was a good pot; it boiled 
quickly. The shanty and everything in it would 
probably be burned down within a week. Where 
Aunt Viney’s home had been there was now nothing 
except the half-burned body of the locust-tree that 
had shaded her house. 

“Tst!”? Sugar Pie clicked at herself through her 
teeth impatiently. “I got to be movin’ on now; I 
got to finish it befo’ dis day is done.” 

Sighing deeply, she gathered the bundled red 
shawl closer to her, and, turning, walked from her 
yard and out along the path across the flat land, the - 
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wet wind behind her pasting her thin calico dress 
close against her legs so that she had to step slowly 
and carefully lest she stumble and fall and drop 
the red-shawled bundle. 

Out in front of her the sweep of close-cropped 
grass, still tipped with the morning’s icy hoar- 
frost, was unbroken except here and there by a round 
pond, where boys caught crawfish in the spring, 
and by little dark patches and crisscrossed lanes 
made by the feet of frolicking calves, and by an oc- 
casional stately file of ducks or geese on their way 
to the festal ponds. 

Sugar Pie saw a small company of geese crossing 
her path. One of them had been brave enough to 
bring off a brood in the autumn. Surrounded by 
her flock of fluffy yellow toddlers, the old gray goose 
passed the young black woman with the unhurried 
dignity of majestic motherhood. Sugar Pie turned 
her eyes away, pulled the red-shawled bundle hard 
against her, and stumbled on, holding her head 
down. 

Straight out across the grassy flat was the town’s 
graveyard. Because Sugar Pie could not walk fast 
it was some time before she reached the fence of 
upright pickets with sharp points. Leaning her 
head against the whitewashed barrier, she gazed in 
a long time at the neat gray mounds. 

It was not a large cemetery, not so large even as 
Mansfield’s, where she had last lived, and there were 
- few marble tombstones in it; but everything was 
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very clean inside there, and quiet, and safe, and 
there were a good many cedar-trees, and flower- 
bushes that would be sweet and pretty when the 
spring came on. Yes, it would be mighty nice in 
there. Sugar Pie closed her eyes, as if in pain, 
hugging the red-shawled bundle protectingly closer 
up into her arms. 

After a while she walked down along the fence, 
took another longing look in from the corner, and 
struck out directly westward, away from town, to- 
wards the circling pine forest. Once behind the 
trees, she turned north, crossed the railroad track, 
and came finally to the dirt road leading to Myrtle 
Manor, twenty miles west. Settling down to a 
slow but steady gait, she followed that on. 

By noon she had not traveled quite beyond the 
reach of the drilling engine-whistles, signaling the 
glad time for dinner. Through the woods they came 
to her dimmed and softened by the melancholy 
magic of distance, awaking a yearning homesickness 
for the town that had driven her out. Sugar Pie 
judged that she was four or five miles from town, 
far enough away for safety anyhow; and she decided 
to make a stop here. 

The ground had been gradually rising higher as 
she had come westward. Out to the left rose a 
gentle hill, thickly carpeted with the brown straw 
of several seasons’ shedding, shrouded in the semi- 
darkness of the grisly gray sky and the closely set 
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pines. If she went up a good distance on the hill, 
no one could see her from the road, and she could 
eat and then do what she had planned. 

Half-way up the hill her strength seemed to give 
out entirely; but she rested a few minutes, then 
climbed on to and over the top, stopping eight or 
nine yards on the farther side of it. She sank 
down under a high pine-tree, leaning back against 
the bole of it, holding the red-shawled bundle in the 
hollow of her lap to rest her tired arms. 

But the air was icy cold, and soon she stirred 
herself to make a fire. Rising, she laid her burden 
tenderly on a heap of straw at the foot of the tree, 
and unstrung the tin bucket from around her shoul- 
ders. She gathered some pine knots, and with the 
ease of an expert started a leaping little red blaze. 
Sitting down again, and wrapping her arms around 
her knees, she stared into the fire, now and then un- 
locking her hands and holding them up before it to 
catch quickly in her pale thin-skinned palms as much 
heat as possible for her numbed arms. 

Presently she drew to her the tin bucket and 
pulled off its top. Having taken out a knife and 
fork, she emptied out all at once on the straw the 
other contents of the pail. The three twisted pieces 
of bacon were covered thickly with congealed gray 
grease, and the heavy solid corn-pone was speckled 
with black ashes. Sugar Pie looked at the food for 
a minute, then pushed it aside with surprised dis- 
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gust, put down the knife and fork, and stared again 
into the fire, occasionally sweeping the hill as far 
as she could see with her big round eyes. 

The rushing life of the warm months was gone 
from the woods. Of the millions and millions of 
katydids and crickets that then seemed always every- 
where fiddling away on their same sad song, not one 
now lifted a tiny signal above the horizon of the 
lower silence. Except for the changeless pines, all 
the trees were without their leaves or losing them. 
Far down the hill one stubborn old black-gum yet 
held a few tatters of its crimson autumn robe. Out 
to her left two or three scattered hickories drooped 
in pale thin gold that seemed to be dissolving into 
the thick wet air. No sounds of birds were in the 
middle distance of the humbler trees. Away up 
above Sugar Pie’s head, where the gray clouds 
writhed and twisted between contending winds, and 
only a little distance below them, it seemed to her, 
the dark-headed pines swayed slowly back and forth 
moaning in long-drawn whispers. 

After a while Sugar Pie roused herself with a 
determined effort, and got hurriedly to her feet. 
Having replenished the fire, she inspected the ground 
all around beneath her tree. Finally she came to a 
decision, halted, sank down on her knees, and scraped 
away the straw with the knife and fork, laying bare 
the soft black earth. Marking off a careful rec- 
tangle, she began to dig. With the knife and fork 
she loosened the ground; with her hands she lifted 
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it out into a single regular pile by the side of the 
slowly deepening hole. 

It was not a very large hole that Sugar Pie was 
digging there; and yet she did not get along very 
fast with it, for the tools she used were small and 
weak, and she was very anxious about the evenness of 
its edges; and then with more and more frequency 
as she worked along she would stop, throw her apron 
back over her head and sit all hunched up, her shoul- 
ders shaking, pressing her hands, still holding the 
knife and fork, hard against her heart. 

Along about three o’clock, though, Sugar Pie 
rose to her feet, and going up to the foot of the 
tree unwound the red-shawled bundle and lifted out 
on the straw a tiny naked baby, almost white, long 
stiff in death, his clenched little fists arrested for- 
ever half-way to eyes that had never opened. Sugar 
Pie went back to the hole and put the red shawl 
down in it first, folding the edges smoothly out over 
the sides. Then she put in a piece of an old white 
blanket; and, finally, a big blue handkerchief. It 
had a hole in one corner of it, but it was silk. 

‘All the time as she went about this last business 
Sugar Pie kept biting at her lip, and every now 
and then she would say almost fiercely to herself: 
“Naw, naw, don’t you do it now, don’t you do it. 
Wait; time ’nough then.” 

Presently, standing up, she walked forward to the 
baby, gathered him silently into her arms, and 
moved back to the cushioned hole in the soft black 
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earth, kneeling there. She kissed him, and hugged 
him so close and so long away up in her arms that 
he seemed to her to be melting into her again, shut- 
ting her eyes tight and rocking her bent body way- 
eringly back and forth. 

After a while, biting at her lip and often shaking 
her head violently as if to throw off something that 
was weakening her for the work in hand, she laid 
the baby tenderly down into the hole. She tried 
to straighten out the fingers and the crooked arms; 
but she soon saw that it was not for her to smooth 
those clenched little fists, so she let them alone, and 
folded in over them the edges of the blue silk hand- 
kerchief and the white blanket and the red shawl. 

Sugar Pie remembered several funerals that she 
had seen, and she was resolved to give to this one 
of her baby whatever of ceremonial pomp she could 
accomplish. Crawling over to the fire, she got a 
handful of cool ashes, and dragged herself back to 
the hole in the ground. Filling the other hand with 
dirt, she raised them both over the infant dead and 
let some ashes and then some sod fall on the multi- 
colored shroud. 

*“‘Ashes to ashes, Lawd,” she said, stopping to 
gulp. ‘“Dus’ to dus’, Lawd.” 

Chewing cruelly at her lip and shaking her head 
with more violent determination than ever, Sugar 
Pie began moving by tiny handfuls the loose earth 
on and over the body, crumbling the sod fine to 
make it fall softly. All at once she remembered that 
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there had been music at the grave-side in the 
funerals she had seen, so she decided to sing a popu- 
lar negro hymn, in which new words have been fitted 
to an old tune. It was her favorite. She began: 


“Oh, he gwine to hebben on de mawnin’ train 
An’ ole St. Peter gwine to—” 


But she stopped singing suddenly, bending low 
her head and covering her face with her hands. 
After a while she looked up again and went on filling 
in the grave. 

“He ought to go to hebben anyhow,” she said. 
“It ain’t none o’ his fault whut he is.” 

When the dirt had been filled in and heaped up, 
Sugar Pie set both hands to smoothing it into 
mounded shape, stooping over frequently to rub her 
cheek against the cold earth. 

Though it was hardly more than four o’clock, al- 
ready the darkness was falling thickly among the 
trees. Sugar Pie drew her knees up to her chin, 
wrapped her arms around them, and stared out into 
the blackening woods. As yet her eyes had been 
dry. A gust of wind came rattling across the hill- 
side with the bodies of dead autumn leaves, and one 
of them, a little figure in red gold, hovered over the 
rounded mound, and dropped, and started up again, 
and then fell back, the wind gone on without it. 
Seeing that, Sugar Pie bent her head forward and 
gave herself to the relief that was her due. 
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It was all black in the woods when the distant 
whistles of the dear town that would not let her live 
in it blew for six o’clock—for six o’clock and the 
going-home of the workmen, and warm suppers, and 
lights, and laughter and friendliness among them- 
selves. Sugar Pie raised her head eagerly to savor 
each of the whistles—she could name them all. 
When they were silent, she stooped over and patted 
the little mound, and raised herself wearily and 
went on her slow journey westward. 
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LD MELSCHOTT drove his wagon up to the 
O station at 10:15, though the train was not 
due until 11:30 and was always late; but he wanted 
to be sure he was there when Myrtle came back. 
If he should, by any chance, be a few minutes late, 
she might think he was being revengeful because 
she had run away with his farm-hand and been 
away four years. 

Besides, in the infinitesimal little town half a mile 
down the red hill there was nothing and nobody to 
interest him particularly now. Coming to Crebil- 
lon the previous day, and spending the night in the 
wagon-yard, he had got up early and done his com- 
plicated Christmas shopping, including laboriously 
equalized presents for both Myrtle and Lydia. 

His shopping worries were over. He was won- 
dering whether Myrtle, being now forty-five and 
perhaps worn with remorse and work, were not get- 
ting gray and aged; and telling himself that he 
must not forget to say that she looked fine and fit 
no matter how she really looked; and resolving that 
he would act just as if she were returning from an 
innocent visit somewhere; and trying desperately to 
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meeting, down home, with Lydia, of whom she did 
not know, yet. 

The sight of the small red station, through which 
Myrtle and Luther had no doubt passed in their 
flight four years before, roused a flare of anger from 
ashes within him that he had long since thought 
dead. For a moment he charged himself with being 
a too soft-hearted fool for jeopardizing the peace 
and comfort of the tender trusting Lydia. 

Still, he knew that if he had a son or a daugh- 
ter—if Myrtle had had any children maybe she 
wouldn’t have hated them so much—if he had a 
son or a daughter, and they had written that they 
were homesick, he would also have said to them, 
“Come home,” no matter where they were, or what 
they had done, or how many others had come in to 
fill their places, or how much strategic fighting he 
would have to do to make their coming and their 
stay as pleasant as possible. And surely she that 
had been his loyal wife for eighteen years— Be- 
sides, no matter what had happened, he wanted 
Myrtle back; only he could not give up Lydia now. 
Lydia he felt sure of; Myrtle filled him with fear. 
But he was master of his own house. 

Old Melschott was not old, very old; he was forty- 
nine. ‘The epithet had been applied to him by the 
predominating Anglo-Saxon population of the up- 
per Louisiana county, partly in affection because 
of his patient unvarying amiability, partly in de- 
rision because, in spite of his twenty-six years on a 
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farm among them, he was still slightly foreign, 

. different from them, therefore inferior. The touch 
of his Teutonic fathers yet lingered in an occasional 
turn of speech, and in a naive habit of deciding on 

‘a course of conduct in accordance with reasons en- 
tirely his own, and no others, and stubbornly stick- 
ing to it. 

The tall, thin, brown-faced farmer stopped his 
wagon in a dusty grove of white-oak trees near the 
station, and getting down broke a bundle of fodder 
before each of the mules. He slapped their necks 
gently, and the big awkward animals rubbed their 
noses against his shoulder, making away down in 
their throats the mule’s rare approximation of affec- 
tionate purring. The little black fise-dog, so fat 
and aged that her watery brown eyes bulged out of 
her faintly gray face, stood before the mules bark- 
ing in feeble asthmatic jealousy. 

“Come, Sister,” Old Melschott said, bending down 
and giving her a compensating pat. “We go to 
de station now. Somebody comes to-day. You 
know, hey? So-o! You are glad already? Dat 
is good, Sister. Also we make her glad—if we 
can.” 

There was no sun, and the cold December wind, 
spiked with the freezing moisture in the air, cut 
Old Melschott to the bone, and he yielded now and 
then to an attack of coughing. Through the win- 
dow of the waiting-room he saw a red-hot stove, but 
he stood his ground outside, stamping his feet and 
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rubbing his hands; for he had a vague fear that 
if he went inside the train might rush in and dis- 
charge Myrtle before he could get out to her, so 
that for a moment she would be disappointed and 
worried. 

He was presently proud of his caution. A lonely 
member of that tremendous universal army of train- 
gazers drifted through the grove of trees and rested 
his long leaning figure against the station wall 
several feet away. His eyes rested fondly on the 
rails in front of him, and on them his imagination 
slid quickly away to far, mysterious, fascinating 
countries beyond the distant rim of black forest. 
After a while he roused himself, effortfully dragging 
his imagination back to the prosaic little town. 

“She goes a-tearin’ when she do come,” he said 
grandly, as if somebody had questioned the prodi- 
gious powers of the north-bound express. 

“So?” said Old Melschott uneasily. ‘But she 
always stops here, ain’t it?” 

“Yeah, she stops—if there’s anybody to git on or 
off. But she don’t stop nowheres long; except, I 
reckon, maybe in big cities—Little Rock, Pine Bluff, 
an’ the like of them.” 

The red stove inside the waiting-room wasted its 
sweetness on desert air, for the two gray-bearded 
men stood their ground outside, blowing white shafts 
of warm breath upon their cold hands, anxiously 
awaiting their boyhood sweethearts. — 

The train-gazer’s swift sweetheart gave notice 
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finally of her approach. A dim whistle came float- 
ing through the woods from the south. 

*“Carpeaux’s Crossin’,” the ardent gazer inter- 
preted, lifting himself from against the wall of the 
station, his greenish-sallow face all aglow with ex- 
citement. 

Presently there came a series of louder whistles. 

“Cow on the track,” he said, listening in the strain 
of suspense at the train’s adventurous flight north- 
ward. 

Then there were two short, snorty, saucy whistles. 

“Dead cow,” he pronounced with the restraint of 
infallibility, no grief in his voice, only passionate 
triumph. 

The dull roar of her progress through the wooded 
flats to the south of the town was suddenly still. 

“She waits at the L. P. & T. T. crossin’,” said her 
lover, mortified that she should have to wait at a 
dinky lumber railroad’s intersecting track. But 
presently she was roaring on again northward. 
She sent ahead three long blasts. 

“My God! She’s got a passenger for here!” 

When the furious little engine stopped, wheezing, 
panting, clanking, in front of the Crebillon station, 
the gazer ran forward to be as near as possible to 
her dear cylinders and marvelous round wheels that 
had traveled and would travel so far beyond the rim 
of the black forest. The station-master rushed out 
with a truck to the baggage-car. Old Melschott, 
caught in this tidal wave of activity, went racing 
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along the two passenger-cars looking eagerly up 
at the faces staring out of the windows. 

“Fred!” He heard it back of him, and turning, 
saw Myrtle standing by the steps of the first coach. 
Going toward her, he wondered whether he had a 
right to kiss her. 

“Hello, Fred,” she said when he came up to her. 
Her voice was hardly above a whisper, and she 
was scrutinizing his face anxiously. “How is your 
cold, Fred?” She merely held out her hand to him. 
“Are you doin’ anything for that cough, Fred?” 

“Hel-lo, Myrtle!” Old Melschott almost shouted, 
beaming upon her. “Ach, me? I am fine. How 
are you? I am glad to see you again, Myrtle. 
You are good for de sore eyes. You look fine, 
Myrtle, finer as ever. See! Sister is glad also. 
See how she yump up, Myrtle?” 

Paying no attention to the feebly frolicking little 
dog, twisting her mouth into a faint smile, the 
faded blond woman handed him her suitcase and 
stood by his side, intent on getting away from the 
station as soon as possible. They hurried toward 
the wagon, leaving the forlorn train-gazer sadly 
watching his fiery little sweetheart getting in motion 
to leave him. 

On the way out to the grove of trees, Old Mel- 
schott noticed, sorrowfully, that Myrtle’s pale hair 
was getting gray, that her skin was sallow, that 
there were baggy puffs under her big pale-blue eyes, 
and that a flabby fatness was breaking, here and 
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there, the clean lines of that splendid clear-cut figure 
of which she—and he—had been so proud. And 
there was an indefinite slovenliness about her clothes 
and hands and hair that surprised him. He had 
thought that no matter what happened Myrtle would 
always be fastidiously tidy. He wondered what kind 
of work she had been doing since she and Luther 
had gone their separate ways. 

But he determined not to let her see that he was 
disappointed. Anyway, if she stayed on the farm 
long, she would have a chance to pick up. Maybe 
she only needed a rest—yes, he was sure of it—to 
become the massive but magnificent Myrtle of the 
old days. And he was glad that she would not need 
to do the cooking, or the washing, or any hard work. 

But he was not talking enough. “Attention, 
Friedrich!” he shouted in his mind to himself. 
“You say somedings now, or she sees dat you see 
and be pained.” 

“Look, Myrtle!” he said enthusiastically, point- 
ing to the two mules. “See Nell and Minkie; yust 
de same, yust de same as when—” 

“T ran away, like a dog.” 

“Ach, no, Myrtle; I say as when we bought dem 
—except a little older.” 

“Five years older, Fred, five years. They were 
three then. It don’t seem like mules change their 
looks much, as people do. They go on gettin’ old 
without nobody noticin’ it; then they die.” 

There was something disturbing in the brittle yet 
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faintly tremulous tone of the big blond woman, who 
was wont to be so independent and self-reliant; and 
Old Melschott hurried to help her into the wagon 
and wrap her up warmly in a blanket. When she 
had convinced him finally that she was comfortable, 
he smiled up at her, rubbed his hands happily to- 
gether, muttered, “So,” several times as if the first 
stage in a joyous undertaking had been satisfac- 
torily achieved, and bustled around hitching up the 
traces and wagon-tongue that had been let down 
for the greater comfort of the mules during their 
wait. 

Presently he was up on the seat beside her, Sister 
and the trunk were in the back part of the wagon, 
and the journey home had begun. He noticed fear- 
fully that Myrtle scrupulously kept a space of a 
few inches between him and her. He remembered 
the night, twenty-two years before, when he had 
brought her home from the wedding in the church. 
That night— 

He wondered if Myrtle had heard anything about 
Lydia. Only three letters had passed between him 
and Myrtle: the one, a month before, in which she 
had said that she had been by herself for nearly 
four years and that she was homesick; his answer 
telling her that his house was always open to her, 
that he would welcome her, and that she must not 
hesitate to send for money if she needed it, because 
he had done even better than usual on the farm in 
the past few years; and then the third, in which 
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she had merely stated when and by what train she 
would arrive. He had said nothing about Lydia. 
He had been afraid to trust himself to tell of her 
in a letter. It would be better, he had thought, to 
wait until he and Myrtle met at the station. 

Nor could he say anything now. He would wait 
until they were all three together. His uneasiness 
was growing. The dread of having made a horrible 
foolish mistake that might hurt both Lydia and 
Myrtle was pressing heavier on him every minute. 
It occurred to him that some of the gossiping neigh- 
bors might have found out Myrtle’s address and 
written to her. He wished that she would not sit 
so far away from him, and so straight and silent 
and hard. But he must say something. He braced 
himself. 

“Myrtle!” 

Ves Pe” 

“You look fine, finer as ever.” 

“Don’t, Fred, please!” Raising her right hand 
in her old vigorous manner, she swept his words 
away. He could not compel himself to attempt the 
conversation again. He waited, once more making 
desperate efforts to visualize the meeting of the pas- 
sionate Myrtle and the gentle Lydia. 

A mile below the station the wagon rolled out into 
the gray sandy road leading to the farm, twenty 
miles southward. Suddenly the big shabby woman 
faced around to him, forcing an aching wavering 
smile upon her lips alone. 
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“Fred, how many other old stray cats an’ dogs 
an’ things have you got around the place now? I 
remember you used to take in ever’thing that came 
along.” 

“No cats and dogs, Myrtle, no tramp ones.” He 
took up the conversation quickly, glad to drag his 
mind for a moment away from the terrifying prob- 
lem drawing closer every time the mules took a step. 
“But I been afraid about Sister. She gets old, 
Myrtle, and weak. Somedimes, at night, she wakes 
me up trying to get her breath, dere by de foot 
of de bed. Her lungs and nose get all stopped up, 
so de breath must fight its way out and in. But I 
buy some liniment dat helps her over de hard places 
when I get up and rub it on her.” 

“Dear little Sister!” The faded blond woman 
looked back at the old dog lying on some fodder in 
the rear of the wagon. Having heard her name 
spoken, Sister lifted her bulging watery eyes and 
wagged her tail weakly in the dry corn-leaves. 
“Yes,” the woman went on, “she is gittin’ old— 
too.” 

“Also,” the farmer hurried to say, in order to keep 
going the safe conversation, “your red game-rooster, 
Myrtle, he breaks his leg off, the left one. It gets 
caught in de garden gate; he snatches it off before I 
get to him. I make him a wooden one, and now he 
lives and walks and fights like the same little red 
devil yet.” 
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“He’s gittin’ on too, then. He was a year old 
when—” 

Old Melschott’s strategic enthusiasm about the 
rooster was lost. She asked no questions about her 
favorite young rooster, nor about any others down 
there at home among the animals about which it was 
so safe to talk. The woman beside him had again 
lapsed into brooding inattention. Her rough, red, 
ungloved hands lay folded in her lap. The wagon 
was getting well out in the country now, and she 
was staring straight ahead of her down the gray 
ribbon of road wavering through the forest. The 
cold wind wrenched savagely at the few old dead 
leaves yet clinging frantically to their trees. 

“Myrtle, are you cold?” asked Old Melschott 
after a while. “I dink I feel you shiver.” 

“No, I ain’t cold, Fred.” 

“Are you hungry?” 

“No.” 

“Better let me get out and make a fire by the 
road here, Myrtle. It is long after twelve o’clock 
now. I got some lunch for us in dat tin bucket 
down dere in de wagon by your suitcase. Den 
you could get warm and eat at de same time. 
What do you say, Myrtle?” 

“Fred, I want to git home.” 

She fell again into silence, her eyes greedily watch- 
ing the road unrolling in front of her. Old Mel- 
schott clucked the little black mules into a jin- 
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gling trot. Gradually the road was rising out of 
the timbered lowlands. The swamp-oaks and 
stunted cypresses were giving way to taller and 
taller pines. 

All at once the drooping woman raised her head, 
her muscles instantly straining tight as if to help 
her eyes to see and her ears to hear. A long black 
wedge of wild ducks slid swiftly across the sunless 
sky, trailing their far faint whisper of winter across 
the fields and woods. 

“This ain’t the first time I been homesick, Fred,” 
she said in a level monotone as if she were merely 
continuing an old, old conversation. ‘But I never 
could git up spunk enough to write to you, Fred, 
before. It wasn’t fair to you, it seemed like; an’ 
it ain’t fair now neither; but—” 

“IT am mighty glad you come back, Myrtle.” 

“When we left that night, Fred, we started 
straight for New Orleans. After two weeks down 
there I never seen no more of Luther. I went my 
way, he his’n. He was no good nohow. My God, 
Fred, how could I— Ne’mind that, though, ne’- 
mind that. Well, I had to git somethin’ to do. It 
was hard to find, work was, Fred, at first; an’ I 
got homesick right then, Fred.” 

“Myrtle!” 

“But I jes’ couldn’t write, not much, not a whole 
letter. We sneaked away that night an’ got out of 
Crebillon on that early mawnin’ train for New Or- 
leans. Nobody that knowed us never seen us. I 
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had a woman in the boardin’-house where I was to 
subseribe for the ‘Crebillon Chronicle,’ so as I could 
git the news from home without nobody knowin’ 

where I was. rs 

“Fred, I seen that little piece you had the corre- 
spondent from our Silver Shoe Lake section put in, 
sayin’ Mrs. Melschott was gone to Maine, where her 
grandmother was sick. Then I seen the others that 
said I had to stay with her a while longer to nurse 
her, because she had done become a chronic invalid, 
an’ had no other relatives, an’ was so sick she 
couldn’t be moved. Because you done that so soon 
after we left, Fred, I knowed if I come back it would 
’a’ been all right with you. 

An’ because you done that, I ’lowed, too, that 
I could come on home without nobody knowin’ what 
had been done by me to you. I cain’t tell you, Fred, 
how many times I set down to write a letter, but I 
never could bear to finish it before. It wasn’t fair 
to you, it seemed like; an’ it ain’t fair now neither; 
but—” 

“T am mighty glad you come back, Myrtle.” 

“If my folks hadn’t ’a’ died before I left I would 
a’? come back to them an’ took what talkin’ was 
comin’ to me from the neighbors when they found 
out, jes’ to be near home, our home, Fred. Things 
down there in New Orleans was all the time remindin’ 
me; it seemed like ever’ day somethin’ would set me 
to thinkin’ back an’ forwards. 

“They eat a lot of fish down there, Fred; an’ I 
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—I cooked in a restaurant for over a year—I never 
fried one but I thought of them we used to ketch out 
of Silver Shoe Lake right there in front of our 
house. They never tasted as good as our fish, Fred. 

“Tn the summers it was awful hot down there, a lot 
hotter than it is up here; an’ the mosquitos are 
terribul. Our mosquitos up here ain’t nigh as bad 
as them, Fred. Sometimes in the summer I’d have 
to set up in bed an’ fan an’ fan ’em off me, though 
we did have mosquito-bars. Id jes’ set there a-fan- 
nin’ an’ a-fannin’ an’ a-wishin’ I was home, Fred.” 

“Myrtle, please!” Old Melschott raised his hand 
as if to ward off something, and turned his head 
away. 

“They ain’t got no trees like ours, Fred, down 
there. Them squatty little pa’ms settin’ around 
ever’where made me want to see an’ listen to our old 
tall pines again. Fred, if a body puts his hands 
over both ears, he can hear, any time, how the pines 
sound away up in their top branches where the wind 
is always blowin’. I reckon it’s the blood always 
runnin’ in the veins does it, Fred, like the wind is 
always blowin’ through the branches away up yon- 
der. I reckon I ain’t a cryin’ kind of woman, Fred, 
but sometimes, in the restaurant an’ the laundry an’ 
the other places where I worked, when I would 
close my eyes an’ put my hands over my ears an’ 
hear the wind in the pines, I’d jes’ have to do it. 

“T kept the ‘Chronicle’ comin’ in somebody else’s 
name all the time, except for about three months las’ 
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summer. Always after Christmas times I’d see that 
the correspondents from all the little settlements out 
in the woods were sayin’, ‘Plowin’ is the order of the 
day now,’ or, ‘Ever’body is plantin’ corn,’ or, ‘There 
seems to be a good stand of cotton.? Then I’d re- 
member how it all looked an’ felt up here in the 
spring. I always did like spring, Fred, better than 
any other time.” 

“Myrtle—” 

“Many a time of nights, Fred, when I’d git home, 
in January an’ February an’ March, Id jes’ set by 
myself in my room a-thinkin’ backward an’ forward. 
Seemed like I could jes’ see the field back of our 
house by Silver Shoe Lake all plowed up a-waitin’ 
for the seed; so clean an’ black an’ fresh, lookin’ 
like it wanted the sun to shine on it an’ the seed to 
drop in it an’ the rain to fall on it. An’ I could 
see the chickins an’ the turkeys runnin’ over the 
rows huntin’ for bugs an’ things. An’ I could smell 
the land; an’ hear you say, ‘Gee, Nell, gee.’ In the 
spring up here it always seemed like ever’body an’ 
ever’thing was havin’ a good time. 

“Yeah, Fred, I knowed all about our Silver Shoe 
Lake section that a body could git out of the 
‘Chronicle.’ I bound I can tell you the names the 
girls put at the end of their pieces about our settle- 
ment. ‘Twinkle Star’ wrote it up for over a year. 
Then ‘Bright Eyes’ done it for nearly two. Since 
then ‘Old Maid’ took it, an’ has been doin’ it ever 
since. 
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“An? I watched the ‘Chronicle’ clost, Fred, to see 
if you got sick or anything. Last year I came 
mighty nigh rushin’ home regardless. ‘Old Maid’ 
wrote in her ‘Silver Shoe Notes’ a piece about you 
like this: ‘Mr. Fred Melschott is on the sick list.’ 
But I done been away so long then that— An’ I 
didn’t know if somebody else wasn’t in my— Any- 
how, I waited; an’ then the next week ‘Old Maid’ 
said: ‘Mr. Fred Melschott is up an’ out again. 
He said it was jes’ a small cold with a hackin’ 
cough.’ 

‘An’ ever’ winter I’d git skeered about you, Fred, 
an’ your cough. Whenever I’d hear the wild ducks 
flyin’ acrost the sky givin’ the sign of winter comin’, 
I’d say to myself, ‘Now Fred will be ketchin’ cold 
again an’ havin’ that nasty little old cough, because 
he won't take keer of hisself.2, You know you won’t 
take keer of yourself, Fred, less’n somebody 
makes—” 

“Ach, Myrtle, I been all right,” he interrupted 
to reassure her; “somebody makes—” 

He stopped suddenly. He was committing the 
mistake he most feared. He did not dare look at 
the woman there on the seat beside him. He felt 
that she was drawing even farther away from him 
than she had been, and that she was shrinking up in 
the dingy black dress that covered her. 

“Who, Fred?” Her voice, in pitiful dispropor- 
tion to her size, crept around her shoulder to him. 


“Who is it, Fred? Do I know her? I thought, 
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comin’ home, that if anybody had taken my place. 
But then I was shore no one had, because I 

watched the ‘Chronicle’ so clost an’ I never seen 
nothin’ about it. Seems like I’d ’a’ seen it in the 
paper if anything had happened. 

“But then maybe it was in them three months that 
I never seen the ‘Chronicle’ at all. I told you I 
had watched all the time except for about three 
months. That was las’ summer. That was while 
I was in the hospital sick with typhoid fever. I 
had a terribul time, Fred. I was in the charity 
part of the hospital. They looked like they kind 
of got tired of me after the fever was gone, but it 
didn’t seem somehow like I could git my stren’th 
back so as I could go out an’ work. It hurt, Fred, 
not to be wanted, an’ a body bound to stay anyhow. 
Ne’mind that, though; ne’mind that—now. Who is 
she, Fred?” 

He felt her waiting. He decided to tell her all 
‘about Lydia at once: how it had come about; how he 
had been lonesome, and had not heard from her, and 
could get no track of her; and how though no one 
else could fill all the place left vacant by her, still— 
No, he couldn’t tell her yet. He knew he could not 
manage the words rightly. He would mix things 
up. Myrtle would likely as not jump out of the 
wagon and disappear again, going into more un- 
necessary hardships. She was like that. 

He recollected what she had just said about having 
been sick, and not getting her strength back. No, 
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he would not take the slightest chance until he had 
to; he would wait; that would be best. Lydia, he 
knew, would meet her more than half-way. He 
knew now how much Myrtle loved the old place down 
there by the lake, and all the woods and waters 
around it. Maybe when they were all three to- 
gether, when she was back home, it would come out 
straight. Anyway, there was nothing to lose by 
waiting; there might be in telling now. But how 
to hold her off in the meantime? He must think 
that out quickly. 

“Who is she, Fred?” He heard her voice ask it 
again. “Why didn’t you write me? Why did you 
let me come back, like a old stray dog. It’s charity, 
it’s hard, when a body ain’t needed, when she cain’t 
do nothin’. Stop the wagin, Fred. I’m goin’ back 
to town, back to New Orleans. I ain’t goin’ home.” 

“Why, it’s only old Ann Weaver,” he hurried 
to say. That was half the truth, anyway. “You 
remember, Myrtle, de old negro couple dat rented 
a little piece of de Leete place next to ours. Two 
years ago Simon dies, and old Ann is homeless. She 
is sixty-five den; de cabin in our back yard is 
empty; and so—” 

“You took her in of course. Oh, Fred!” 

She laid her hand on his arm with a touch of 
tenderness that made him tremble. He knew that 
she was looking proudly at him. The undertaking 
ahead of him was looming larger and more dreadful 
every minute. 
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“Well, now I'll look after her, Fred. She must 
be old an’ weak now, an’ Ill make it all up to her, 
Fred. Would she make you go to bed when you had 
acold? Could she, Fred?” 

“Yes, she could.” 

“Well, anyway, I notice you’ve got a little cough 
right now. But then she’s so old; I reckon she done 
the best she could. An’ [’ll more’n make it up to 
her, Fred.” 

“You will rest yourself, Myrtle. You been 
working too hard. Why didn’t you write sooner? 
You been sick. I been thinking it was good dat 
de cooking and everything could go on being done 
just as it has lately. And you can rest and enjoy 
yourself. You are tired, a little. I can see it 
now, I couldn’t at first.” 

“Yes, maybe I am tired, Fred, jes’ a little. But 
I am well an’ strong now. I want to work. I 
been settin’ out in my mind all the things I’m a-goin’ 
to do. I aim to make up for the time I been gone, 
Fred. I don’t want my place filled, none of it.” 

The wagon had reached the crest of a sandy land 
ridge, and the cold wind of the late afternoon cut 
across the two big figures on the high spring-seat. 
Old Melschott tried to smother a slight attack of 
coughing. 

“There!” said his watchful companion almost 
exultantly. “I knowed it. You’ve got to stay in 
bed all day to-morrow, an’ Ill make you hot lemon- 
ades. You see, Fred, if you will only stay in bed 
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one day we can git a good enough holt on that cold 
to strangle it. Oh, yes, we can; we used to, you 
know. If you don’t, though, you know it will hang 
on an’ on till warm weather comes.” 

“Ach, Myrtle, I am all right!” 

“Yes, that’s what you always say. Do you know 
why I wrote that letter, Fred, at last? It was be- 
cause I seen that what ‘Old Maid’ wrote about you 
in the ‘Chronicle’: ‘Mr. Fred Melschott is on the 
sick list with a cough an’ a cold.’ I waited a week, 
but she never said you had got rid of it. Then I 
heard the wild ducks flyin’ acrost the sky. So I 
wrote; I couldn’t he’p it this time. That was 
over a month ago, an’ that cough is still with you. 
Won’t you do what I say—yjes’ to kind of please 
me, Fred?” She laid her hand on his arm 
appealingly. 

“Yes, I will then.” But he had a shuddering 
suspicion that the next day he would be driving her 
back to town. 

At sundown the wagon was turning out of the 
main road into the by-road leading to the Silver 
Shoe Lake neighborhood, three miles east. There 
would be no more farms now until the edge of the 
settlement was reached. Above the road the gi- 
gantic pines leaned over, touched, and whispered 
to the passing night wind. 

“Fred!” said the woman by his side after a long 
silence. 

“Yes, Myrtle?” 
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“TI won’t never need to put my hands over my 
ears to hear the pines no more.” 

“T hope not, Myrtle.” 

It was after dark when the sure-footed mules, 
turning a sharp bend in the wooded road, swung 
into view four little golden squares of light against 
the black curtain of night. Old Melschott was try- 
ing desperately to visualize what would happen 
within the next hour behind those windows. The 
woman beside him, whom he could but dimly see now, 
was trying happily to visualize all the things she 
would do in that house to make up for the four 
hideous years gone by. Old Melschott heard her 
whisper something. 

“What is it, Myrtle?” 

“Nothin’, Fred. I jes’ said, ‘Home!’ ” 

At the front gate a negro boy stood waiting to 
take charge of the wagon and team. 

“T heard you all comin’, Mr. Fred,” he explained. 
“Aunt Ann say to tell you all supper is ready, an’ 
ef you all don’t come right away the biscuits will 
be ruint an’ there’ll be trouble from her then. 
That’s what she say. You know how she is, Mr. 
Fred. I done made a whoppin’ big fire in the 
dinin’-room, like you tole me to.” 

When the farmer had helped the tremulous ex- 
cited woman down from the seat she started away 
from him. “You go on in, Fred, please,” she said. 
“I’m goin’ to run down to the boat-landin’ to see 
the lake. I got to have a look at it this minute, 
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some kind of a look, even if it is dark. Ill be 
right back.” 

She moved off down the descending path, dis- 
appearing quickly in the dark. 

“Oh, Fred!” she called back. 

“Yes, Myrtle? Don’t stay long. It’s a good 
supper; all the things you like best—turtle soup, 
roast wild duck, sweet potatoes, cider—” 

“Blow the old deer-horn, Fred, when you want 
me right bad.” 

Answering three long blasts, anxious blasts, of 
the horn fifteen minutes later, she came back up 
the hill, and found Old Melschott waiting by the 
front-yard gate. 

“TI get uneasy, Myrtle,” he said. 

“About me, Fred? Shucks, the lake wouldn’t 
hurt me. I kind of feel like nobody an’ nothin’ 
would hurt me to-night. Did you worry about me 
shore ’nough, Fred?” 

She slid her arm into his, and they walked up the 
path toward the golden lights, as closely as on that 
other night twenty-two years before when they were 
married. 

There were three places set on the dining-room 
table. Old Melschott remained inactive before the 
steaming bowl of turtle-soup ; he kept tapping softly 
on the‘table with the end of a fork, and waiting and 
listening. 

“We have company, Fred?” asked the woman 
across the table, looking hard at him. 
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“She comes now.” He stood up. 

There were light footsteps in the adjoining spare 
room. The door opened and a small white hand 
came feeling around the jamb. Then a little girl 
came out into the light, standing up very straight to 
maintain her precarious balance, tilting her chin up 
and shaking her head as if the mist of black hair 
about her forehead and temples were impeding her 
steady gray eyes. 

“Uncle Fred?” she called. 

“Yes, Lydia.” 

Reassured, she moved along the wall, and stopped, 
and walked straight across the room to the table, 
facing them instinctively in the right direction. 

*An’ so this is Aunt Myrtle,” she said. “I am 
afraid. Uncle is afraid. Maybe you won’t like me. 
I am blind.” 

The big blond woman slipped out of her chair 
on her knees by the side of the table, and the little 
girl walked forward and put her arms around her 
neck. 

“You like me then, Aunt Myrtle,’ pronounced 
Lydia finally. “TI see it in your arms when you hug 
me that way. I like you too. See, uncle, she likes 
me, so I won’t have to try hard, like you said for 
me to do, to make her do it.” 

“So-o!” said Old Melschott, rubbing his hands to- 
gether triumphantly. “Also Lydia makes you like 
her, Myrtle? I am glad. I been afraid. I dink 
all de time you hate children. And my hitle Lydia 
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—ach, I like her, Myrtle, I like her too. So-o! 
And I thought you did not like—” 

“Oh, Fred! If we’d ’a’ had one, then I—” 

“You remember her, Myrtle. She is Nick Jami- 
son’s Lydia, across de lake. Last summer he dies; 
den dey are sending her away to an asylum; she 
is only ten years old; so I ask for her. Also last 
month when you write I am afraid, so afraid. Ach! 
but now my little Lydia makes you like her, so 
quick, so quick. I been afraid. I am glad.” 

“Fred!? the kneeling woman called across the 
little girl’s shoulder. 

“Vas p?? 

‘An’ you do need me now, Fred, don’t you?” 

“Ach, Myrtle, you see! More as ever. I been 
afraid. Now I am glad. So! Come, den, Lieb- 
chen! De soup gets cold.” 

The next week, in the “Silver Shoe Notes” of the 
“Crebillon Chronicle,” “Old Maid” said: ‘Mrs. 
Fred Melschott is in our midst again. She has been 
away in Maine nursing an invalid grandmother, 
who at last has passed to her heavenly reward. 
Welcome home, Mrs. Melschott! We have missed 
you.” 


GLOW PEDDLER 


NE of the late afternoon commuters stream- 

ing across West Street toward the Chambers 
Street ferry that April afternoon was a fattish, 
fuzzy, short-legged young man with a long, pe- 
culiarly flat-tipped nose and a thin, brown beard 
trimmed affectedly to a Vandyke point. Abe Pittle 
was on his way from an insurance office on lower 
Broadway, where he was in the bookkeeping de- 
partment, to Caldwell, New Jersey, where, with his 
wife Amelia and his daughter Alice, he occupied a 
stunted rented house, which he called his bungalow 
when speaking of it in the city. He was about to 
meet one of those tremendous trivialities that turn 
a life. 

Abe was thirty-three years old, and his salary was 
thirty-three dollars a week, to which he added six or 
seven by doing overtime. He had come originally 
from the country near Danbury, Connecticut, and 
his most abiding recollections of his home life were 
a paternal grandmother always harrying him for 
taking more butter than he needed, of his father 
threatening him for using too much sugar, of his 
mother weakly complaining that he wasted fully 
half of his meat by stripping out the lean and 


leaving the fat. 
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Inside the ferry-house, Abe drew quickly away 
from the jostling crowd and began searching des- 
perately through his pockets. For fear of extrava- 
gant impulses, he never brought to town more than 
a dollar, for lunch and incidentals, unless there was 
something special to buy. He had meant to bring 
the money for a new commutation ticket that morn- 
ing, but he had forgotten it. "Though he knew per- 
fectly well that there was not nearly enough money in 
his pockets to buy a single-fare ticket to Caldwell, 
yet his hands went on searching, his big white eyes 
staring in suspense. 

An amiable old gentleman, one of that somewhat 
large number who eagerly hunt for the not too 
costly inward glow to be got by helping other people - 
solve small difficulties, stepped out of the crowd. 

“T know what’s the matter,” he said, smiling tri- 
umphantly. “I’ve had it happen to me more than 
once. You’ve lost your commutation-ticket and 
you’re short of change. Where do you go? No 
matter; a dollar will take you there, won’t it?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Don’t waste time talking,’ interrupted the 
happy old gentleman. ‘We commuters must waste 
no time talking until we’re safely in the train. 
You’ll see me here again some afternoon; pay me 
back then.” 

He hurried on, and Abe took his place at the 
end of the line at the ticket-office, flushed with 
gratitude, resolved to stand on watch at the ferry- 
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house every day until he repaid the dollar and 
thanked its lender. He wished he had had presence 
of mind enough to ask the old gentleman for his 
business-card; then he could have sent the money 
by mail that night. 

“Pretty fine, that’s what I say,” he kept repeat- 
ing to himself all the way home on the train. He 
told his wife of the incident, reviewing his impres- 
sions of his benefactor’s appearance that he might 
the better remember him. But all the time, up to 
the last minute before dropping off to sleep, Abe 
was dimly conscious that in the back part of his 
mind was a thought—not quite a hope, yet—that 
possibly he would never see the old gentleman again ; 
and so he would haye gotten a dollar for nothing. 

Something for nothing! It was a radiant thought 
that always flooded his soul with joy. To bear 
home some article bought with tobacco or some trade- 
coupons pleased his heart for days. The restaurant 
where he lunched was run on the honor system; the 
rush of noonday patrons helped themselves from 
the tables and shelves, declaring and paying their 
indebtedness on the way out. Abe understated his 
bill five or ten cents every day. As often as he 
dared he enrolled for overtime in the office at night 
and then dawdled, doing nothing; that was cheer- 
ing. And to find money was a rare happening, per- 
fect in its exquisite quality. 

The next day Abe went to town supplied with 
money to buy a commutation-ticket, and a dollar 
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besides. At the ferry-house, in the late afternoon 
crowd ahead of him, his benefactor’s gray head ap- 
peared before his eyes, but they turned away 
quickly. When they looked back the gray head 
was out of sight. Abe swore to his wife that night 
that he had not seen that fine old gentleman, as she 
called him; Abe swore even to himself that he had 
not seen him. After that he hurried through the 
ferry-house, staring at the advertisements on the 
walls or scanning the head-lines of his newspaper. 
The idea of that dollar for nothing remained with 
him. It was banished to the back part of his mind, 
the darkest part; but even there he warmed it, and 
it was sprouting; he felt that every day it was be- 
coming more fixed, spreading out, producing 
branches that frightened yet fascinated him. 
One night early in May, having enrolled for 
overtime in the office, he stole an hour and went 
to the ferry-house at nine o’clock. He sat down 
to wait for his boat. Suddenly standing up, he be- 
gan searching frantically through his pockets un- 
til he attracted the attention of a man who sat near 
him, of whom he asked the loan of fifty cents. 
Presently he was using this maneuver two or 
three times a week at the Chambers Street ferry. 
Then one of his victims called upon him for the 
return of a dollar, after which Abe spent five cents 
every day to ride up to the Twenty-third Street 
ferry, where he practised his new trick as often as 


he dared. 
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In July, the vacation period for the men in the 
insurance office having begun, Abe received the 
usual two weeks’ pay in advance and was told to go 
and enjoy himself. It had been his custom to spend 
these vacations on the Jersey coast, where tents sup- 
plied with gas-stoves and other housekeeping necessi- 
ties could be rented by the week for a small amount. 

At home that night Abe told his wife that his 
company had suffered some unusual losses and was 
giving only vacations without pay; he could not 
afford to take any at all; he would have to work 
straight through the season. Next year, though, 
they would have a rattling good vacation, he 
promised stoutly, whether the company paid for it 
or not. Alice cried all night with disappointment, 
for ten years sees little comfort at the tremendous 
distance marked by one tenth of her whole past life. 
And at breakfast his large wife did not try to con- 
ceal her contempt for the inefficiency of a man who 
could not manage a two weeks’ vacation once a year. 

Though Abe had to get up every morning and 
return to New York to cover his falsehood, yet he 
could not go near the office. At night he worked 
the lost-ticket trick at the ferry-houses along the 
Hudson; the time between early morning and late 
afternoon he spent loafing in the parks. It was 
dull, but he was getting a little something for noth- 
ing, and that in addition to the sixty-six dollars of 
vacation-money from the office. 

After a week it occurred to him that he ought 
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not to waste eight hours every day, and he went to 
the Grand Central Station to study how to adapt 
the lost-ticket trick for use there so as to fill in 
profitably the empty hours. It was easy. 

In the daytime he oscillated between the Grand 
Central and the Pennsylvania stations; in the late 
afternoon he operated at all the ferries used by com- 
muters. Sometimes the original theme of the lost 
ticket was varied, but the outline was always the 
same. ‘There was ever a pressing necessity to get 
to another city, and a lack of money, due to sick- 
ness or loss or some other sudden stroke of ill luck 
that might befall anybody. 

On the Saturday before the Monday when he was 
to return to the insurance office Abe accomplished a 
feat that thrilled him. Up to that time he had never 
got more than two or three dollars from one person. 
Going to a telegraph booth in the Grand Central 
Station, he wrote out the following telegram to him- 
self, dating it from Chicago: 


Alice is dying and calling for papa. Come quick. 
AMELIA 


Dropping it on the floor and stepping on it to 
make it appear much handled, he put it in his pocket 
folded and sank down despairingly on a seat by a 
man he shrewdly guessed to be a Westerner. 

It was an inspiration on Abe’s part to write his 
own daughter’s name, for as he dwelt upon the idea 
of her dying and calling vainly for him his eyes 
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moistened; and when he pulled out the telegram, 
opened it, and began reading it he fell easily into 
tears, presently rising to the achievement of an 
audible sob. 

“What’s wrong, bud?” asked the Westerner. 

Abe simply handed him the message, mumbling 
through his tears: “My baby. Lost my pocket- 
book in the subway on the way down here. Pick- 
pocket, I guess.” 

Out of that he realized forty dollars. In his two 
weeks he had gotten in a hundred and fifty dollars 
more money than he had ever made in his life within 
so short a time, and almost all for nothing. To 
soothe his sense of shame, which was aroused more 
by the size of his takings than by their nature, Abe 
told himself that his operations were a kind of va- 
cation lark, and that on Monday he would go back 
to work. 

On Monday, however, he did not go back to the 
office. He simply could not bring himself to desert 
a field whose products so nearly approximated the 
perfect principle of all for nothing. He continued 
to cultivate the field assiduously, coming to town 
early in the morning and often not returning home 
until late at night, when he explained to his wife 
that he had been doing overtime at the office. He 
was working harder, he said, in order to make sure 
that they could have a first-class vacation the fol- 
lowing summer whether the office paid for it or not. 
His wife was very proud of him, and was zealously 
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tender in attending to all his wants at home. 

In September a railroad detective in the Grand 
Central Station, who had been watching Abe for 
some time, arrested him for begging; and the police 
magistrate, being told that a bank-book showing de- 
posits of over a thousand dollars had been found on 
him, sentenced him to a month in the workhouse 
under the assumed name of Samuel Gardiner. 

Sam, alias Abe, saw his position not without com- 
forting aspects. He would get a month’s board 
free, for he would escape work somehow; and he 
wrote to his wife that he was about to lose his job, 
that he was discouraged, and that by the time the 
letter reached her he would be at the bottom of the 
East River. “Kiss little Alice good-by for me,” 
he concluded. He wept over that. And yet, when 
he should return from Blackwell’s Island, there 
would be only himself to support. A court flunkey 
mailed the letter for him. 

The month in the workhouse took out what little 
poison there was left in the sting of the beggar’s 
profession, and the new Sam came out with his 
mind made up to get all he could for nothing. It 
was necessary, however, to find new fields, the rail- 
road stations and ferries having become too danger- 
ous for constant cultivation. 

Sam had studied that question in his leisure. Al- 
ready he had learned that men, as a rule, are most 
generous after meals, because the physical exhilara- 
tion arising from the first flush of the filtering food 
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brings with it an increase of amiability. He had 
learned, too, that an affected frankness and simplic- 
ity works powerfully on men. Three or four chop- 
houses on and near Broadway constituted his new 
territory. His speech was always the same, and 
always accompanied by a plaintive, placating smile: 

“One moment, sir, please. I won’t tell you a 
lie; I see I couldn’t fool you, sir, so I won’t stall. 
I’m simply dying for a slug of plain old booze— 
that’s all. I was— But you don’t want to hear 
a hard luck story, and I don’t blame you. God! 
I just want the booze!” 

The chop-houses paid well after dinner, but for 
breakfast and lunch they were almost barren. Then 
the men came out in a great hurry to go about their 
business; they were not often sufficiently relaxed to 
listen to even his cunningly abbreviated tale. To 
supplement his income he added the department- 
stores to his field. 

Returns there, however, were unexpectedly small; 
for though the women gave more frequently than 
the men, they gave such disproportionately small 
amounts; and that notwithstanding the fact that his 
labor with them was long and arduous. A simple 
affectation of frankness with them was futile; 
several times he tried the drink story on shoppers, 
and they were horrified and harsh. The husky 
throat, the brimming eye, the complicated lie, these 
were the tiresome tools he had to use upon their 
purses. 
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But even these two complementary fields could 
not contain the new Sam’s ambition for long. Very 
few shoppers come to town before ten o’clock, so he 
waylaid clerks, stenographers, and salesgirls com- 
ing out of the busy down-town subway stations in 
the early hours. Moreover, there was little to be 
got at the chop-houses after the dinner period, so 
he cultivated the restaurants that do a heavy busi- 
ness after the theater. There was almost no work 
in his regular fields on Sunday, so he added the 
churches to his territory. 

Most savings-banks fix a limit beyond which they 
will not pay interest on deposits. The limit of 
Sam’s bank was five thousand dollars, and before 
Christmas he had started an account in a second 
bank. Throughout the fall the fattish little father 
had been promising himself to sacrifice a day in a 
trip to Caldwell in the hope of seeing Alice, of hear- 
ing her laugh perhaps. He loved her tiny gur- 
gling laugh. But no day having come in the fall 
that he felt he could give up, he had postponed his 
hope until the winter holidays. 

Starting the second bank-account, however, 
seemed so to increase the value of the days to him, 
and Christmas brought so many additional people 
to town, and the holiday spirit so wrought upon 
their generosity, that the little seller of inward 
glows simply could not face his promise; he put off 
the trip until summer, and then didn’t make it. 

Now and then Sam worried somewhat about 
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Alice’s material comfort; not a great deal, however, 
for Amelia, he would say, was faithful, resourceful, 
and a good worker. There was a satisfaction to 
him in the assurance that his daughter would never 
be in want while her mother was alive; and, heaven 
knows, the big blond woman was strong and healihy 
enough, except for a little trouble of the heart, 
which was mostly in her head, though she fooled 
away a fearful lot of money on patent medicines 
for it. He guessed she had dropped that foolish- 
ness now. 

A second and then a third year went by, and 
Sam’s various fields, under more and more expert 
cultivation, yielded more heavily; and he was worth 
nearly twenty thousand dollars. No longer content 
with the mere four per cent of the savings-banks, 
and his work in the insurance office having taught 
him something about the best investments in New 
York, he now bought for twenty thousand dollars 
a tenement on Avenue A, leaving a mortgage on 
the small unpaid part of the price. 

But he did not live there himself; it was too rich 
for him. Every room in it brought in more than 
the cost of his attic in a damp and moldy old pri- 
vate dwelling in the Hell’s Kitchen section. 

From time to time, particularly when the police 
were in one of their spasmodic clean-up campaigns, 
Sam was arrested, but he never again committed the 
beggar’s solecism of being caught with his bank- 
books on his person. Sometimes he went to the 
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workhouse for a week or so; more often he was dis- 
charged by a fatigued magistrate. 

Once, just after the appointment of a new police 
commissioner who was particularly hostile to beg- 
gars, the streets were made too uncomfortable for 
Sam. He knew from experience that this spasm of 
artificially stimulated zeal on the part of the police 
would wear off after a week or two; and, having 
nothing to lose, he yielded to the tender temptation 
of going to Caldwell to inquire about Alice. His 
mendicant clothes and generally changed appearance 
insured him against recognition. 

An extremely sophisticated and hungrily talka- 
tive woman in a bakery near where he had lived said 
she could tell him something of the Pittle family. 
Mrs. Amelia Pittle had died, and the daughter Alice 
had been taken in by a neighbor; but after a year 
or so the girl had gone away, first to Newark to 
work in a store, it was said, then to New York. And 
now she was in the theatrical business there, some 
folks told her. The bakery woman shut her left 
eye in a long, hardly contracted wink, and turned 
to wait on a customer. 

Well, he had done his best, Sam assured himself ; 
no one could do more. If she was in New York, he 
might come across her some day if he kept his eyes 
open. He returned to the city as soon as he got a 
chance to hide himself in the lavatory of a passing 
train and thus save his fare. In a short while, 
the police zeal having abated, Sam took up once 
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more the cultivation of his old fertile fields, always 
after that keeping a sharp eye on the crowds when 
he was working the theatrical districts. He some- 
times wondered vaguely what that bakery woman 
had meant by her wink. 

In the sixth year of his profession, after a short 
visit to the workhouse, Sam made a radical change 
in the character of his operations. For some time 
he had been dissatisfied with his old methods. 
Though he did not definitely formulate his objec- 
tions, yet he was painfully conscious that his opera- 
tions fell too far without the perfect principle of 
all for nothing to gain him anything like artistic 
content. There was too much straining of the in- 
ventive faculty—in short, too much that approxi- 
mated labor. He studied how to modify his meth- 
ods and came to a decision. 

He was now thirty-nine years old. Most of his 
face was hidden by a brindled bramble of gray- 
brown beard. The sandy hair on the back half of 
his partly bald head hung down upon his coat col- 
lar in gummy grimy strings. Weakened by poor 
food and exposure, burned by the fires of ambition, 
he saw with increasing satisfaction the fat drying 
out from under his fast wrinkling skin, and his 
cheeks sinking into pathetic hollows. His whitish 
eyes looked bigger than ever. It was his ability to 
give them the staring vacancy of the sightless, which 
had hitherto been of occasional use to him, that 
now decided his choice of methods. 
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At a second-hand clothing store on Seventh Ave- 
nue he bought a suit more ragged even than the one 
he wore, deliberately choosing one much too large 
for him, and of a gay checked pattern of reds and 
blues. Because the suit swallowed up his figure, 
he seemed to be smaller and more fragile than he 
was; because its colors had been loud and brazenly 
boastful in its original high estate, it now com- 
manded pity, so far and low had it fallen. 

A pair of black goggles, a tin cup, a hand-organ 
some twelve inches square from a junk-shop, and a 
little tin sign to hang from around his neck down 
on his chest saying, “Sightless Sam,” these com- 
pleted his equipment. Removing one side of the 
organ, he stuck several holes in the bellows to still 
further weaken it, and so tampered with the rest of 
the machinery that it gave forth but two notes, one 
high and one low, which sounded like a ghostly 
scream and a ghastly groan from a bottomless pit. 

The first day Sam went forth in his new part 
was filled with such tremendous adventure that he 
felt sick at the stomach and tremulous in the legs; 
for besides the time he might lose, or almost lose, 
the equipment had cost over six dollars, more than 
half of which he must sacrifice if he resold it. And 
he was now worth only a little more than fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

But even the first day was a nerve-racking suc- 
cess; and he settled down to meet the years as 
Sightless Sam. It did not seem to him that his 
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new system could possibly be improved upon in this 
grim world of merely approximate happinesses. 

In the mornings he squatted on the pavement in 
the financial districts, desperately turning out of 
the tiny organ the ghostly scream and the ghastly 
groan. In the mature day hours he waylaid shop- 
pers on Broadway and Sixth Avenue. In the night 
hours he moved up-town into the zone of diners 
and theater-goers. 

Now there was no running about, no weeping, no 
standing in strained attitudes, no accosting of people 
in a hurry, no rebuffs to wound a tender heart. 
He simply sat, looking down, apparently in deep 
dejection, but really at his fascinating flat-tipped 
nose; or looking up in staring, mute appeal, turning 
the organ-crank; frequently emptying the coins 
from the cup lest it become discouragingly full. 

It is true he still had to turn a crank, and though 
it required little work to do that yet it had the ap- 
pearance of labor. This, however, did not at first 
occupy his mind enough to embitter him; in the 
beginning he largely waved it aside except when he 
was depressed. 

And yet his artist soul could not be deceived and 
drugged into quietude by a partial success. There 
was no blinking the fact that he still had to turn the 
crank of the little organ. He studied hard year 
after year how to eliminate that last impediment in 
the way of the working of the perfect principle of 
all for nothing. After ten futile years he dis- 
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covered what he sought, and that not through logic 
and psychology, but through an accident, as so 
many important discoveries have been made. 

After theater hours up-town Sam usually walked 
down Sixth Avenue to the Tenderloin section. Be- 
low Herald Square was then the Haymarket, 
the largest, the most skilfully managed, the best 
protected and the most long-lived of New York’s 
older dance-halls, in neighborly proximity to many 
obscure hotels. ‘The Haymarket doors opened at 8 
p. M. and closed at 3 a. mM. promptly. 

One night after twelve o’clock Sam walked down 
Sixth Avenue and stood for some time on the side- 
walk opposite the dance-hall, watching the door. 
Men and women, individually, were constantly go- 
ing into the place; men and women in couples were 
constantly coming out of it. Every time the inner 
door, beyond the vestibule, opened and closed, it 
cut off and left outside a quivering slice of tinkling 
tinny music and babbling laughter. 

Here, then, even after midnight, were many gay 
people and much liveliness. Sam put on his black 
goggles, pounded his way across the street with his 
stick, sat down on the sidewalk at the vestibule 
under the old horseshoe nailed above the door, and 
began grinding out the ghosily scream and the 
ghastly groan. 

At first he used this stand only after midnight, 
but it paid so well that he appeared at the Hay- 
market ahead of the vanguard of regulars, and 
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left only after the doorkeeper, the bouncer, the mu- 
sicians, and the waiters had gone home. At first, 
too, he generously ground out the organ’s full two 
notes, but one night three quaint young revelers 
paid him twenty dollars for the organ and took it 
away in a cab, which was otherwise heavily loaded. 

Sam could not get his immediate consent to spend 
perhaps a dollar for another battered organ, and 
so the next night he sat under the horseshoe with 
his cup on one knee and a bunch of lead-pencils on 
the other. His receipts suffered no losses. More- 
over a week’s average was quite up to a week with 
the organ. Sam was astounded. Here, then, it was 
not necessary to attract attention with a pathetic 
noise; his “‘sightless” eyes did the work with these 
morbidly sentimental women and their recklessly 
generous companions. 

Thinking afterward of his discovery, Sam could 
not help being sometimes in great pain when he 
considered the labor he had lost; but he was, for the 
most part, a cheery optimist, and he preferred to 
look gladly forward to the joyous future with the 
pencils, rather than sourly back at the dark past 
with the organ. The bunch of pencils became his 
only histrionic property. He never again turned 
a crank, nor heard the ghostly screams and ghastly 
groans struggling from the battered little black box 
and sinking unheeded through his ears. 

After a year at the Haymarket, Sam began to sus- 
pect what the fat bakery woman’s wink had meant 
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when she had said that Alice Pittle was in New York 
and in the theatrical business. One of the Hay- 
market sisterhood, who had just begun to make that 
hall her nightly headquarters, possessed a thick, 
throaty, gurgling little laugh that awakened dim old 
associations in Sam when he first heard it. His mind 
played fearfully around the possibility, which was 
fast growing toward certainty, but he was afraid to 
talk to her openly about either himself or her; she 
was already a desperately prodigal giver, and he 
was unwilling to disturb a status quo that included 
her rich tips. 

Sam came to be an institution at the Haymarket. 
After a while he brought a canvas-covered stool 
with him; and when it was wet or cold outside, the 
proprietor permitted him to sit inside the vestibule, 
thus purchasing for himself at little price from this 
convenient bank of magnanimity an unusual kind 
of glowing feeling for himself. 

Sam developed several subsidiary sources of 
revenue. One of them was selling cocaine to the 
“sniffers” among the open-hearted sisterhood that 
walked under the horseshoe. Another was an in- 
genious trick of petty blackmail. Knowing them all 
by their “Christian” names, or by the names they 
had assumed, as well as by the number of years 
they had been coming to the dance-hall, he called 
them Tessie No. 3 or Polly No. 5, advancing the 
numbers as time went by, unless they paid to hold 
time back. It was a great joke—but not a rare 
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one—among the habitués who were in the secret to 
hear Sightless Sam address some one in his insinuat- 
ing whine as Grace No. 10, for instance. 

It is said that New Yorkers rarely see the sky; 
but by tilting his head back against the vestibule, 
and turning it slightly, Sam could raise his eyes 
above the elevated track out on Sixth Avenue; and 
out beyond that, beyond the Hudson River, above 
the State where he had once lived, he could see the 
stars through the black goggles. One night in 
April, as he sat thus staring, a plump, blond little 
woman stopped by the stool and sat down on the 
edge of the vestibule floor that projected a few inches 
over the sidewalk. 

“April is the swell month, ain’t it, Sam?” she 
said. ‘Then you kind of breathe in the trees and 
flowers. But it sort of makes me blue.” 

“Does it, Edith No. 5?” asked Sam, emphasizing 
the numeral. For though he was still adrift among 
the goggle-dimmed stars, yet he was ready to at- 
tend to Edith’s case at once. He remembered dis- 
tinctly when she had come; she had been walking 
under the horseshoe two weeks over five years; and 
she had not paid up this year. He had already 
whispered the threatening “No. 5” at her several 
times without avail. He meant to have his cus- 
tomary generous gift from her upon the passing of 
a new year or know the reason why. 

She paid no attention apparently to his threaten- 
ing numeral; she sat silently staring out across the 
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street, her chin in her hands. Assuming his most 
humble, most oily, most sympathetic tone—the tone 
he always employed when he wanted to trap a down- 
hearted girl into giving him intimate confidences to 
be used later for petty blackmailing purposes— 
Sam spoke at the small plump blond, not looking 
around: 

“Well, Edith No. 5, summer will be here pretty 
soon. I suppose when it gets hot you'll go away 
for a while—and see your folks—the old folks at 
home maybe.” 

“T haven’t any folks, Sam.” 

“Dead?” The goggled little beggar smiled be- 
hind his hand. 

“Yes, Sam, dead. It was kind of funny too—my 
father and mother died the same day. He lost his 
job, got the blues, and jumped into the river. He 
wrote my mother he was going to do it, and the 
shock killed her; her heart was weak anyhow, though 
she did take a lot of patent medicines for it a long 
time.” 

Sam didn’t say anything for a while. Then he 
asked: 

“And how did you make out after that? Was 
that the reason you got into this business?” 

“Partly, I guess, Sam. One of the neighbors out 
there in Caldwell—that’s where we lived—took me 
in and made a sort of cheap servant out of me as 
long as I would stand for it, and then—aw, cut it 
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out, Sam; don’t try to make me tell you the sto-hory 
of me life. I wouldn’t let you make any money off 
me on that anyhow. If you knew all the sad sto- 
hory of me, Sam, I wouldn’t pay you a nickel not 
to tell anybody you saw.” 

She laughed jokingly, poked him in the ribs, 
and he heard the rustle of her dress as she rose. 

“Wait a minute, Alice Pittle,” he called in a low, 
confidential, grieving voice, now turning on his stool 
to look at her through his goggles. ‘Wait just a 
minute, Alice; I want to tell you something.” 

“How the hell did you know my name was Alice? 
Aw, well, that don’t make no difference. But I’m 
crazy to know how you got it. How? Did some 
of my dear lady frien’s squeal on me to you?” 

“Bend your head down, and I’ll whisper to you, 
Alice.” 

One of the cab-drivers standing near-by on the 
edge of the curb called over at her: “Stop that 
flirtin’ with Sam, Edith. He’s a dead one.” 

“I know your name,” whispered Sam into the ear 
at his mouth, “because I named you. I am your 
father. Something got the matter with my eyes; 
I lost my job and had to take up this business. 
Yes, I’m your pore old father, Alice.” 

She had straightened up suddenly. He felt her 
looking him up and down. And then her scrutiny 
concentrated on his long flat-tipped nose. Would 
she remember that? Except for his long schooling 
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in maintaining a patiently gloomy countenance, he 
could not have helped smiling. She bent down to 
him again. 

“Sam, you’re a dirty old liar. A joke’s a joke, 
but, believe me, you old faker, this is crowdin’ it too 
far.” 

Laughing, she went on into the Haymarket. But 
on her way home that night, she stopped by his 
stool and bent over him. 

“Flow much to forget it, Sam?” 

He knew that she knew, and he knew that she 
was ashamed of him. He hesitated to think a min- 
ute, to calculate how much she was ashamed. 

“Ten dollars a week,” he answered in his saddest 
huskiest little voice. 

She slipped it into his hand and hurried away. 

She continued paying him ten dollars a week as 
long as she lived, which was for four years, during 
which time he never mentioned his relationship again. 
After she was gone he did miss her thick, throaty, 
gurgling laughter floating in and out through the 
Haymarket door, and he also missed the ten dollars 
a week. 

One night a runaway cab-horse dashed up on the 
sidewalk and trampled Sam to death. His body 
was saved from potter’s field by the charity of the 
Haymarket sisters, who wept over him. It was later 
discovered that the Abe Pittle estate aggregated 
some half-million dollars. No will was found, nor 
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HERE was a long row of pearl-topped but- 
An tons in one corner of the great oak desk, and 
the short, heavily built man sat down and pushed 
violently at the one marked “Clerical Manager.” 
Then, leaning forward in his chair, he ran his hands 
repeatedly back over his round, closely cropped 
head, answering a constitutional demand to fill in 
energetically, somehow, the wait. The outer door 
of his three-room office suite opened and let in a 
torrential clatter of typewriters that penetrated, 
though somewhat dimmed, even to his inner room; 
and presently the second door opened to admit the 
deferential Kitchell. 

“Mr. Kitchell, I told you before I left a week ago 
on the Western trip that my stenographer and pri- 
vate secretary had left me—again.” 

“Yes, Mr. Eads.” 

“To be married, of course, Mr. Kitchell. She is 
now, I suppose, on her honeymoon—loathsome word! 
—honeymoon! She is the latest of four whom I 
have by labor, great labor, Mr. Kitchell, trained to 
do my work in my way, only to be told just when 
they were becoming valuable that they wanted to 
mar-ry! The fourth, the fourth successive one! 
You know that, Mr. Kitchell; you sent them in from 
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“Yes, sir; I remember.” 

“Mr. Kitchell, where, in the fiend’s name, do they 
find all these heroes in this city? Only fools or 
heroes marry poor in New York, and I hope none 
of the young ladies I accepted as my secretary mar- 
ried a fool. But where do they find the men? Is 
all the young crop of men marrying? Is there to be 
no coming crop of old and acid bachelors, old and 
noble bachelors, old and wicked bachelors? I feel 
keenly about this, Mr. Kitchell; my race must not 
die out. Do I make myself clear?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” agreed Kitchell, palely smiling. 
He was uncertain whether the great man was fe- 
rociously angry or angrily facetious. 

“Now, Mr. Kitchell, in this past week have you 
found the kind of person I told you I wanted—one 
competent stenographer with sense enough to de- 
velop into a private secretary—I don’t need and 
I won’t have a mob of helpers in here—and who is 
not likely, so far as you can judge, of course, to 
inveigle some man into dragging her off to Atlantic 
City, Niagara Falls, or Coney Island on a honey- 
moon? Still, as I told you, Mr. Kitchell, not a 
monstrosity; I hate ugliness. Nor a man; they talk 
inside business outside. Mr. Kitchell, have you 
found her?” 

“T think so, sir.” 

“Good! Send the paragon in. I'll try her for 
a week.” 

In order to test her rapidity, her accuracy, her 
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readiness to meet an emergency quickly, and to ac- 
custom her in the beginning to his brusque time- 
saving manner, Mr. Eads prepared to plunge into 
the dictation of several long and complicated letters 
to the Southern and Western managers of the com- 
pany. When she knocked he said, “Come in”; and 
began walking up and down, his head drooped for- 
ward on his folded arms, getting ready the matter to 
be fired at her. 

“Are you ready?” he asked. For a second he 
stopped and glanced at her. He was acutely con- 
scious of a satisfying impression of trained efficiency, 
native intelligence, personal immaculateness, and— 
something else. He had neither the time nor the 
inclination to analyze that; he began again his 
walking up and down. 

The little woman moved swiftly to the stenog- 
rapher’s desk in the corner and cleared it for ac- 
tion. From time to time her dark eyes rested on 
the short, heavily built man striding up and down 
near her. She dared to let a smile flutter in her 
fair, almost imperceptibly pinched face; though in- 
stantly the smile was gone, and she pressed her lips 
together so tightly that they seemed to hurt her. 
She patted at her hair, black hair softened by the 
faintest mist of gray, and, suddenly sticking out her 
tongue at the back of the great man, she tilted her 
chin even a shade higher and sat down. 

“YT am ready,” she announced. 

“Take these then.” 
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Having dictated for almost an hour, he consulted 
a memorandum-pad on his desk, looked at his watch, 
snatched his hat out of a closet set in the wall and 
started for the door. 

“T’m late for a meeting,” he explained over his 
shoulder. “Your room is the one inside there, of 
course. You'll find all you need in there. If not, 
ask Mr. Kitchell. Leave the letters on my desk to 
be signed. I'll be back at one. Go out to lunch 
when you’re through, or when you like. I have 
lunch at 2:15, always. I'd like you to get those 
letters off, please, as soon as they’re signed.” 

At one he was back in his office. The door lead- 
ing into the secretary’s room was closed, and he 
judged, from the feel of the atmosphere, that she 
was gone. Sitting down leisurely, he began reading 
over the pile of newly typed pages before him, sign- 
ing the ends as he came to them. 

“She’s all right!” He said it out to himself 
several times contentedly. “At least with the pencil 
and the machine. And, thank the Lord, she’s got 
sense. I can see that. The rest will follow. And 
I reckon she’s safe from—no, I don’t know about 
that. Anyhow I’m glad—” 

He sat staring at a page in front of him. ‘“Hel- 
lo!” he breathed. ‘What the dickens is this?” 
The page was not addressed and had no envelop on 
top of it. ‘There were other pages beneath it. 


In Minden [it said] the houses are not jammed up 
against one another. There is usually, or used to be, any- 
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how, an alley running through the middle of each block, 
so that wagons could drive in to unload wood for the fire- 
places, manure for the gardens, and feed for the horses and 
cows; but John—he always refused to be called Johnnie— 
pretended that the narrow alley between his house and hers 
was some vast body of water across which he sailed in a low 
rakish craft to capture the Fair Isabel. 

He called her that. She suspected from the first that 
she owed the distinction of being chosen for the pirate’s 
bride over the girl on the other side of his house to the 
facts of her name and hair. The other girl was named 
Gertie, and her hair was the color of sand. 


The man by the great oak desk leaned back in 
his chair. ‘‘Minden!” He spoke it in a fierce whis- 
per. “The Fair Isabel!” 

Reaching out his hand, he pressed a pearl-topped 
button marked “Boy.” He would send for her at 
once. But when the buttoned boy came in he said, 
“Never mind; get back to your work.” He would 
not send for her yet. He would wait, to see it 
through, if he could. Picking up the stenog- 
rapher’s manuscript, he leaned back in his chair and 
began reading again: 


All boys are divided into two classes—those who want 
to be locomotive engineers and those who are pirates. 
She always liked the pirate kind better. 

“Fair Isabel,’ he used to say, striding up to her sit- 
ting on her back steps with the dolls, one of whom always 
had the whooping-cough, that being the only name of a 
disease she knew—“‘Fair Isabel, see you yonder ship in the 
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offing?’ She never could see the ship in the offing at 
first, but by standing and shading her eyes with her hands 
she could. 

“Captain, I see.” 

“Make ready then, girl; for we sail on the morrow at 
dawn.” 

Saying which, he would stride away, his swords and 
cutlasses fighting at one another between his short legs. 
Once, when he carried some eight or ten, they tripped 
him, and he fell. Leaping up, he looked at the Fair 
Isabel to see if she were even smiling. Her eyes de- 
clared, no doubt, that they had seen absolutely nothing 
untoward happen. Walking up to her, he announced, 
“Come fortune fair or foul, you are the pirate captain’s 
bride.” Then he went off on a cruise, around the house, 
for a couple of years. 

Being patriotic, both generally and specially, they were 
studying United States history, in which the most fascinat- 
ing character mentioned was Captain Kidd, and Louisiana 
history, which had the gorgeous Lafitte of New Orleans. 
That curious streak of fairness marked in all simon-pure 
pirates was in John too, so that he alternated between 
the parts, one week roving the broad Atlantic (his back 
yard) as Kidd, the next spreading terror among the ship- 
ping (the chickens) of the circling Gulf (her back yard) 
as Lafitte. 

And though the Fair Isabel was on board wherever the 
black flag flew, yet her life on the bounding billows was 
net an unhappy one. All she asked was that she might 
have with her the brats, and leisure to treat the particular 
one that happened at any time to be afflicted with 
whooping-cough—dread disease for a doll. 
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Once, on the Atlantic, in the midst of a terrible storm, 
one of the brats whooped so violently that her golden hair 
fell off into the sea. The vessel hove to to rescue the 
hair, with the result that a British man-o’-war came very 
near capturing Kidd and all his crew, not to speak of 
three wagon-loads of gold. Rough pirate justice demanded 
that a brat with hair as indiscreet as that should walk 
the plank out of the stable window at sunset. Dawn and 
sunset are the two crisic times in pirate days. 

The Fair Isabel died young. It was in the spring, 
for in her last moments, with that keenness of the senses 
that had enabled her always to see the pirate ship in the 
ofing, she saw, from the deck of Lafitte’s long schooner, 
the pale pink myrtle blooms, and caught the sweet odor 
of the white Cape jasmines, and heard old Mis’ Leslie’s 
bees mobbing the flowering locust-tree in her back yard. 

There was ever a streak of tenderness in Lafitte. And 
though the lookout reported six or seven helpless and un- 
doubtedly rich merchantmen near-by, yet the captain said, 
holding his hands over his eyes: ‘We have other business 
in hand to-day. And there'll be no gun loosed on this 
ship for a week.” 

Not far from Mobile Bay, on the edge of the warm 
Gulf Stream, at sunset, they buried the Fair Isabel. Re- 
ligion, alas, did not largely occupy Lafitte’s every-day 
thoughts, but it touched him, at times. Standing there on 
the draped deck, the sinking sun athwart his pallid face, 
his head drooped forward on his folded arms, he said, 
as his bride slipped beneath the changeless sea, “I know 
not how, Fair Isabel, but sometime, somewhere, we shall 
meet again.” 

And, turning, he strode toward his cabin. Passing 
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a worshipful cabin-boy, he stooped to lay a gentle hand 
on his shoulder. “My lad,” he said, looking out across 
the listening waves, “some day you, also, will grow up and 
be a man. It is dangerous to love ‘a woman too much. 
For if you lose her, life has lost all flavor.” Then he dis~ 
appeared into his cabin, not to be seen for a week. 

At least that was his firm intention, but his delicate re- 
tirement was rudely broken into by circumstances over 
which he had no control—for one thing, school. 


The man by the great oak desk rose, holding the 
pages yet unread in his hand, and walked to the 
open window. Forty stories below, Trinity’s an- 
cient churchyard lay, a tiny speck of quiet, clean 
green in the chaos of lower Manhattan’s straining, 
crowding buildings. Down from Central Park, rid- 
ing the soft spring breeze, came sweet faint ghosts 
of flowering myrtles and white Cape jasmines. The 
morning sun, out in the bay, spread the smooth 
water with shining silver. Coming home, going 
home, huge-funneled ships steamed up and down the 
city’s twin rivers. 

Opposite the Battery several sailing-vessels lay at 
anchor. One of them was a three-masted schooner, 
and the man by the window surely saw a black flag 
flying at half-mast, as when Fair Isabel—was it 
yesterday ?—sank slowly into the sea. And, turn- 
ing, his head drooped forward on his folded arms, 
the sun athwart his pallid face, he strode back to 
his desk, and sat down, and began reading again 
the stenographer’s manuscript: 
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Whether influenced by the passing of the Fair Isabel, 
or whether his thoughts were turned into more virtuous 
channels by nickel and dime novels that now began cir- 
culating, unseen of parents, about the neighborhood, any- 
how, Captain Kidd-Lafitte became something else. Hav- 
ing cut throats and scuttled ships for many long years, 
the pirate, at the age of thirteen, turned over a new leaf. 

Not infrequently breakers of the law do become its 
stoutest defenders; and the reformed rover of the seas 
began that matchless service in the cause of law and order 
as Old King Brady, Old Cap Collier, Old Sleuth, Old 
Silent, and Old Bloodhound. It was his modest belief 
that he did his best work as Old Bloodhound. 

The Fair Isabel was no more, but the Queen of the 
Wharf Rat Gang, the Queen of the Diamond Thieves, the 
Queen of the Opium Smokers, the Queen of the Graveyard 
Ghouls, she was; and she lived a shamelessly glorious life. 
The ghouls exhumed several brats, whose bodies she had 
had a sneaking curiosity for some time to see, anyway. 
Her daylight nights among the ghouls were perhaps the 
most placidly pleasant she has ever spent. 

Still, it seemed that she was doomed to be captured al- 
ways. “It’s a hard case,’ Old Bloodhound used to say 
quite frankly, “but, woman, I warn you, I never drop 
a trail.”’ Nor did he, then. 

There was a curious similarity about the conclusions of 
his cases. The end of the ghoul case was like all the 
rest. Standing before the captured criminal queen, a cool 
quiet smile on his calm face, he slid the bull’s-eye lantern 
back under his coat and touched her on the shoulder. 

“TI believe,” he said, with no trace of the excitement 
of victory in his low voice, “I believe I stand in the 
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presence of the Queen of the Graveyard Ghouls.” 

“And so this is Old Bloodhound?” In her tone was 
not so much interrogation as acknowledgment of defeat. 
“Then the game’s up.” 

“Yes, the game’s up. I never put the nippers on a 
woman’s wrists unless I have to. My mother was a 
woman. Will you go quietly with me, or must I—” 

“It is useless to resist,’ she said, and, rising, stood ready 
to go with him. 

But no matter how low in calloused criminality she had 
sunk, and though all the men of all her gangs were hanged 
or sent to the penitentiary for ninety-nine years, yet she 
was repeatedly saved in court by the laconic but marvel- 
ously effective eloquence of the great detectives, whom she 
married, seriatim. They were the fathers of not a few 
of her children. 

In these modern times no doubt every veteran ferret of 
thirteen has an electric flash-light, but Old Sleuth and his 
contemporaries did peerless if perilous service in the de- 
struction of society’s parasites though they used only the 
old-fashioned, oil-burning, japanned tin bull’s-eye lantern, 
which did, however, it must be admitted, always undiplo- 
matically proclaim its approach by the odor of oil and 
burnt paint sent in advance, far in advance, and all 
around. 

John’s father, who was suspected at the time of being 
in league with the graveyard ghouls, once caught Old 
Bloodhound creeping around under the house flashing the 
bull’s-eye into the malignant unblinking eyes of stubbornly 
maternal hens sitting in dark chimney-corners; and 
dragged him out. In the struggle Old Bloodhound’s dis- 
guise came off—any detective’s would have come off—so 
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that he was instantly recognized. On the pretense that 
the bull’s-eye was dangerous to the house, he was con- 
demned to pick parasitic potato-bugs off the plants in the 
garden every day for a week after school. 

A large majority of potato-bugs are of a low furtive 
nature which prevents them from taking a frank, open, 
manly stand on the top sides of the leaves whence they 
can be easily picked off and killed. Old Bloodhound 
therefore derived great benefit from the bull’s-eye, which 
he snatched from beneath his coat and flashed upon every 
villainous plant he came to, which was every other plant. 
The potato-patches were in a dreadful condition that year. 

The Queen of the Graveyard Ghouls, being in a state 
of temporary reformation and matrimony, helped him. 
And though every time she touched a slick, wriggly, striped 
bug she wanted to throw it down and run, and though 
she felt as if millions of the things were crawling all 
over her, yet she did not run, because Old Bloodhound 
had to pick two long rows before supper on penalty of 
being switched. 

Sometimes, across the alley, she did hear him getting 
switched. That was always as hard for her as if the 
strokes were on her own bare legs; and perhaps she cried 
more than Old Bloodhound himself did. But he did not 
know that; she was ashamed to betray her weakness to 
him, who usually at the beginning of a whipping shut 
his lips tight and got mad, an undiplomatic action that 
only brought on more licks and hurt her more. 


Rising, and tiptoeing for some vague reason, the 
man by the great oak desk, moved to the door of 
the inner room set aside for his secretary. It was 
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only 1:30 o’clock, but she might have come in. He 
knocked gently, and, receiving no answer, tiptoed 
back to his chair and began reading again: 


Then there came a lonesome time, her first lonesome 
time, for the old queen. The ex-pirate and ex-detective 
turned into a girl-hating fisherman-hunter. Five miles 
down the bayou he and a bigger savage built a small log 
cabin on the bank; and when school did not claim them, 
and often when it did, they were “‘batchin’ it,’ contentedly 
alone with the woods and other rough wild things to 
which they were akin. 

But that phase passed within a year, and John became, 
not again, indeed, the fiercely gallant Lafitte, not the 
charmingly mysterious and perfectly poised Old Blood- 
hound, but a strange, bashful, grubby, shifty-eyed creature 
with a cracked voice and a face usually gashed about the 
lips and chin. His mother had been dead a long time, and 
the indiscreet Mrs. Peck, his father’s housekeeper, told 
the old queen more than one gigantic secret that ought 
never to have been whispered outside the family circle. 
Old Bloodhound, Mrs. Peck said, was misusing his first 
razor. 

About this time the candy-heart mania seized Minden’s 
younger set. It usually came in the spring just after 
kites and just before marbles. The old queen’s father 
being a kiln-boss at a sawmill a mile down the bayou, it 
‘ell to her to go after the mail every afternoon. On the 
way to the post-office she had to cross a bridge over a 
deep gully. 

For a week she noticed him who had been the fearless 
Lafitte and the intrepid Old Bloodhound hiding under 
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the bridge. Finally, late one afternoon, the creature came 
sneaking out across her path. With eyes averted, he 
handed her the necklace of pink candy-hearts, all bored 
with a jack-knife and strung on a narrow pink ribbon. 
Then he hurried away, lest she notice in his presence the 
printing on the hearts saying, among many even more 
outrageous things, “To My Darling.” 

The old queen, however, had known all along what 
was coming from under the bridge; for five other ex- 
detectives had already awarded her their necklaces of pink 
hearts. All the old pirates, however, were horribly un- 
attractive now. Still, Honor if not Mercy demanded that 
she make and delicately indicate a choice, lest there be 
more furtive fighting such as had already sent Old Blood- 
hqund- home with a dark blue eye and a bleeding nose. 

Presently the old queen and her nearest neighbor were 
at a party where he or she who was “it” knelt in a ring 
of circling chanting children before their successive 
choices; and singing, “I measure my love to show you,” 
so did by holding the hands more or less widely apart. 
Old Bloodhound got her widest measure. 

It is a secret, heretofore undivulged, that at the time 
the old queen was really and truly, though silently, in 
love with only one man in all the world, Minden’s single 
professional gambler, the tall, the natty, the unspeakably 
nobby Leigh Osborne, who wickedly played cards all night, 
slept all morning, and stood all afternoon on the street 
corners looking fearfully handsome, easily. Besides, he 
was some thirty-five or more. 

All the ex-pirates and even the future engineers, with- 
out knowing what was the matter with them, were fairly 
sick for a new kind of playing that would give to their 
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eruptive remolding beings something of grace and ease 
and polish. (This thought is taken almost bodily from 
a marvelous little book, “worth its weight in gold,’ en- 
titled, “Things to Tell the Young Boy,” by Arthur P. 
Puling.) 

Presently a Frenchman, named Choiseul and coming 
from New Orleans, brought in something of grace and 
ease and polish. He opened a dancing-school in the Light 
Guards’ deserted armory, with a negro to turn the crank 
of a mechanical piano on wheels, that furnished perfect 
dance-time if little music. Behold! Old Bloodhound 
transforming again—this time to a Social Butterfly! 
Once, indeed, on a rainy Friday night he took the old 
queen to a dance in the cab. Minden had but one. “Yes,” 
the old queen said to the other girls at the dance, “oh, 
yes, we came in a cab. It’s so rainy out, you know.” 

In her life there are four periods so splendid that they 
seem to belong to some golden legendary age far away 
in space, far, far back in the magic mist of time—once 
when she roved the seas as the pirate’s bride, again when 
she was Queen of the Graveyard Ghouls, then when she 
and Old Bloodhound were village butterflies together, and 
—one other. 

After two years Old Bloodhound deserted society for 
scholarship. Ambition grew, and his hair. “Women” 
were put out of his thoughts. He lived to make A’s in 
school. Sometimes, on the way home, he would walk with 
the old queen, if she hurried to catch up with him. He 
talked, with monstrous sobriety and ignorance, about 
platonic love. He was also very sad; he said he had sey- 
eral secret sorrows. One was that he had “‘frittered his 
life away.” 
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Not infrequently a neighbor or a negro used to push 
Old Bloodhound’s father home in a wheelbarrow, when 
the cab was otherwise engaged. Early one night, when 
he had been pushed home by Burnt-Faced Joe, Mrs. Peck 
ran out to the alley fence and called: “Mr. Luling! Mr. 
Luling! Come over, please. I think this is the last one 
for him.” 

On a rainy day the next week, when everybody carried 
umbrellas, John’s father rode up the hill in the black 
hearse with the white horses; and the night of that day 
the scholar came over and told the old queen that he must 
go to college and be Somebody. “Yes, you must go.” 
Her lips said it. 

Old Bloodhound’s father left very little, and the ex- 
pirate started out over the parish selling four thin books 
for fat prices. One was “Things to Tell the Young Boy,” 
by Arthur P. Puling. The other three were for the young 
girl, the young wife, and the young husband, also of 
course by Mr. Puling. They swept the parish, sending 
Old Bloodhound on to college in the fall. 

After that Mrs. Peck went away to live with relatives, 
The owner of the house rented it to another family. 
When they moved in, the old queen, though she was six- 
teen, stole over into the back yard one night and dug up 
from the ground under the mulberry-tree by the wood- 
pile the comparatively immortal china hands and heads 
and feet of Lafitte’s five lonely brats. 

Four years at college and not a week in Minden! In 
the vacation periods Mr. Puling’s waters of knowledge for 
husband and wife, boy and girl, were to be spread, not 
for nothing, over other parched parts of the State. But 
there were letters; letters partly for the reason no doubt 
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that Old Bloodhound wanted the other students at his 
boarding-house to see that he too got letters from a girl, 
because he cautioned the Queen of the Graveyard Ghouls 
please to make her handwriting, at least on the envelops, 
less like a man’s. 

In his second year he sent a little fraternity-pin. 
“When a fellow gives this to a girl,’ he wrote, “and if 
she accepts, it means—you know what, Isabel. Don’t ever 
even whisper it to a living soul that I told you, but the 
three Greek letters on the pin are the initials of words 
meaning Honor and Courage and Fidelity.” The old 
queen never whispered it outside. 

It was said that in her life there are four periods so 
splendid that they seem to belong to some golden legen- 
dary age far away in space, far, far back in the magic 
mist of time—once when she was a pirate’s bride on the 
changeless seas, again when she was Queen of the Grave- 
yard Ghouls, then when she and Old Bloodhound were 
village butterflies together, and—one other. 

Now came the other; she was getting ready. Lest, on 
the wings of books, he soar so far away from her that 
sometime in the future she might shame him with her un- 
lettered ignorance, she gathered books to her heart too; 
not school-books, for school-days for the kiln man’s daugh- 
ter were over, but whatever the village library and the 
neighbors could lend her; old, old books most of them, 
many very dry, some very wise, a few that seemed to 
have been written by men that had known her and Old 
Bloodhound intimately, all of them giving something that 
might help. 

In the bottom of her bigger trunk, the one covered with 
fuzzy brown leather, there began accumulating pieces of 
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fine linen, hemmed, embroidered, laundered, not for her- 
self alone; Old Bloodhound could not be rich in the be- 
ginning. In the other trunk, the low fat one with the 
scarred tin sides, was collected an old blistered bull’s-eye 
lantern, some china heads and hands and feet tied in 
bunches and named, many dance-programs with tiny 
dangling pencils, and one necklace of pink candy-hearts; 
in another day Old Bloodhound might like to remember 
the days when he was young. 

The fourth great period, the greatest! The long sum- 
mer days sang, and the silver nights whispered. Telling 
no one, the old queen was getting ready. 

After college Old Bloodhound traveled northward. 
Within two years there were five letters from Nashville, 
three from St. Louis, one from Chicago, then—no more. 
One by one six of the pirate brats were put in boxes and 
sent through the mail to the Chicago address. One of 
those terrible secret letters in Old Bloodhound’s pin stood 
for Courage, another for Fidelity. The old queen con- 
tinued to get ready. 


The man by the great oak desk laid the few type- 
written pages yet unread down on it, and let his 
head sink down on them. Several times his hand 
reached out haltingly to find and touch the pearl- 
topped button marked “Boy”; but it always drew 
back before contact. After a while, with an effort, 
he sat up and began once more reading the stenog- 
rapher’s manuscript: 


Some day, the old queen planned, she would go out 
searching for the wandering Lafitte; but soon her mother 
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went up the hill in the black hearse, which had gray horses 
now, and her father was getting weak and helpless with 
age. For his sake, and looking into the future, she studied 
stenography at home, then went into the Minden National 
Bank. She was chaperon at many parties, she belonged 
to the Baptist Ladies’ Aid Society, she sang hymns at 
funerals: it happens earlier in small towns than in cities; 
she was passing into old maidenhood. 

But one day, finally, at the beginning of a new year, 
she sat on a train looking out on Minden as it also slipped 
away in time and space. Her eyes rested last on that 
part of town, near the upstanding Baptist steeple with 
the rusty brown tin covering, where Old Bloodhound had 
hunted down the nefarious potato-bugs, and then on the 
white-stoned cemetery where lay her parents and his. 
Mindn now was only the dead; life was elsewhere, maybe. 

Chicago, she could not find him there. At the street- 
number given in the final letter a new loft-building was 
going up. But there his boarding-house had been. There, 
so long ago, it seemed, the postman had handed in, one 
by one, the pirate brats carrying messages from their an- 
cient mother that no one ever heard. 

Using her stenography for food and clothes, the old 
queen took her stand and waited and watched. In other 
days her eyes could see fairly well, as when shading them 
with her hands she always saw the ship lying in the 
offing. “It’s a hard case,” Old Bloodhound used to say, 
“but, woman, I'll get you in the end. I never drop a 
trail.” And she had his old bull’s-eye lantern to help 
her. 

The “Minden Mercury” followed her every week. Once 
it had a piece of news in it; that was when she had been 
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in Chicago three years. The “Mercury” had copied it 
from a daily of the State’s metropolis, which, in turn, 
had taken it, as proved by internal evidence, from a New 
York paper. It was about “The Rise of a Mindenite.” 
Old Bloodhound was the Mindenite. It did not matter 
what he was. Where washe? The story told. The next 
day she was on the train, going eastward this time. 

How to meet him? Could the Queen of the Graveyard 
Ghouls meet Old Bloodhound in a commonplace way? 
Could she write a note beginning, “Dear John, perhaps 
you will remember—” No, not that way. 

The lobby of his office-building has a great semi-circle 
of elevator doors. Opposite them are stands for tele- 
phones, shoe blacks, cigars, candy, flowers; it is almost a 
public place. There she could wait—to be detected. In 
others days Old Bloodhound could detect her though she 
was disguised, heavily, in her father’s overcoat. Now 
she wore no disguise—of which she was aware. He passed 
in and out of the lobby every day for a week; he never 
saw her. 

But was she fair? She and he had always played fair. 
Was it fair to expect him to detect her in such a constant 
crowd? One day he stepped into an elevator that had no 
other passengers. She hurriedly followed him in. For 
a second his steady brown eyes rested on her, then left 
her. 

The elevator was getting up near the top of the build- 
ing. He must leave it soon. Yet she did not, could not 
speak. Instinct, pride, was against it: though they stood 
face to face, Old Bloodhound had not detected the Queen 
of the Graveyard Ghouls. He stepped off at the fortieth 
floor; she rode down and got to her boarding-house. 
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What next—if anything? There were still several of 
the pirate brats in the little trunk—the low fat one with 
the scarred tin sides. Could she send him one of them? 
She knew his address certainly this time. When a thou- 
sand miles had separated them, when she had suspected 
that ill fortune might have made him fear too much on 
her account, when she had thought that perhaps she could 
help him, then that could be done. It could not be done 
now. The Queen of the Graveyard Ghouls must be de- 
tected or remain forever silent. So she resolved. 

What next—if anything? Up there on the fortieth 
floor there must be stenographers, many of them. She 
was a stenographer. After six months she was there. 
Maybe some day, in passing, Old Bloodhound would pierce 
her disguise, her inevitable disguise of thirty-four years. 
Often he did pass through the main office. Often she 
could almost reach out her hand and touch him, as she 
always longed to do; and always when he was near, even 
though her head was bent over a machine, she was whisper- 
ing, “Old Bloodhound is on the trail.” But he wasn’t. 
He could not ever again detect the Queen of the Grave- 
yard Ghouls. 

One of the stenographers from the main office was pro- 
moted to be his secretary. The old queen cultivated the 
girl’s friendship, that she might get in his room all alone 
just once. When she did she left in his coat-closet the 
old bull’s-eye. It cost to do that. Of the pride she had 
left, and that was not much perhaps, it cost half. But 
it had taken eighteen months to bring her to that. Maybe 
he never saw it. 

Within a year another girl from the main office was sent 
in to be his secretary, and not long afterward a third. 
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Then, one day, Mr. Kitchell sent the old queen into the 
president’s office for a week’s trial. 

Without asking her name, hardly looking at her, he shot 
four letters at her and went out. They were easy; she 
did them in fifty minutes. Tipping to the coat-closet, 
she looked in. The old bull’s-eye still stood in a corner. 
The cleaning ‘woman never disturbs his things. Perhaps 
he had seen it and it had meant nothing toehim. But 
maybe he hadn’t, maybe he hadn't. 

He would be gone over two hours. She walked to the 
window and looked out. Down in the bay, under the guns 
of Castle William, lay a three-masted schooner. She 
saw a black flag fluttering from a masthead. In the 
April wind were white locust-blooms and the whispers 
of babies, babies drifting far, farther away. When the 
wind rose she heard a pirate’s brat with the whooping- 
cough, 

The old queen went back to the typewriter. When she 
had hidden the venerable blistered bull’s-eye in Old Blood- 
hound’s closet, she had killed half of all the pride she 
had left. It had required a year and a half to bring her 
to that. What she now wrote on the typewriter killed the 
other half. It had required two years to bring her to 
that—nearly four years in all. It might have been worse. 

Once, long, long ago, at sunset, Fair Isabel, the pirate’s 
bride, was buried on the edge of the warm Gulf Stream. 
She died of imagination. The Queen of the Graveyard 
Ghouls never died. She was always rescued. A queen 
without pride is no longer a queen. The old Queen of 
the Graveyard Ghouls is dying now. She goes to join the 
gang. The end at least must be fitting. Old queen, dear 
old queen, dearer than all the rest, good-by! 
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“Good God!” The man by the great oak desk 
jumped up and leaped for the closet set in the wall. 
Swinging open the door, he snatched his hat off a 
hook; and then, suddenly, leaned down and felt 
around in the dark corners. He pulled out the old 
bull’s-eye. 

“She’s only playing,” he cried to himself; “she’s 
only playing. I know it, I know it—now.” 

Rushing back to the desk, he pushed in hard on 
the pearl-topped button marked “Boy.” 

“Son, do you know where my stenographer has 
her lunch?” he asked when the buttoned boy came 
in. ‘The new one, the one that came in this morn- 
ing. Do you know her?” 

“Her? Sure, sir, everybody here knows her.” 
The boy’s voice was enthusiastic. “She eats in 
Child’s, downstairs, next door. I'll go after her.” 

“No, you won’t. Ill go. ‘Everybody here 
knows her!’ My God! Get back to your work, 
boy.” 

“But she may not be in Child’s now, sir,” the boy 
argued. ‘Sometimes she goes across the street and 
sits in the Trinity graveyard, specially when it’s 
fine weather like this. A lot of them do. I'll go 
over there.” 

“Never mind. Get back to your work.” 

The man slid the bull’s-eye under his coat, turned 
his collar up about his neck, pulled his hat far 
down over his eyes, and stole toward the door, 
stealthily. Old Bloodhound was on the trail at last. 
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Behind old Trinity’s iron fence the grass of a 
new season sprang green and strong from a soil 
seeded by nature hundreds of years before. The 
tiny wilderness of brown tombstones, dissolving 
slowly back into the beginnings, leaned whispering 
over the graves of men and women who lived in a 
time that knew the terrific Kidd and the gallant 
Lafitte. 

Looking through the tall palings, Old Blood- 
hound saw, sitting on a bench under a blossoming 
bush, the Queen of the Graveyard Ghouls, alone. 
For once, the great detective concluded, she was off 
her guard, because her usually taut little body lay 
limply back against the bench, and her eyes were 
closed. 

Going in through a side gate, Old Bloodhound 
maneuvered to a position behind the bench, and, 
pulling his bull’s-eye from beneath his coat, he stole 
around with absolute noiselessness and stood before 
her. After a while he reached out his hand and 
touched her shoulder. 

The eyes of the old queen fluttered, opened, closed, 
then looked up into his. 

“TI believe,” he said, sliding the bull’s-eye back 
under his coat, and smiling, desperately, “I believe 
I stand in the presence of the Queen of the Grave- 
yard Ghouls.” 

“And so this is Old Bloodhound?” she asked, turn- 
ing her head wearily down on her arm. “Then the 
game’s up.” 
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“Yes, the game’s up. I never put the nippers on 
a woman’s wrists—if I can help it. My mother was 
a woman. Will you go quietly with me, or must 
| ee 

“It is useless to resist,” she said; and, rising, 
stood ready to go. 

As they passed the corner of the ancient church 
she left his side and stood leaning against a stone 
pillar, beating her hands together, and laughing a 
low mocking laugh. 

“Foiled!” she hissed. ‘Old Bloodhound is foiled 
at last!” 

“Why—er? What do you— No, Old Blood- 
hound never drops a trail.” 

“The Queen of the Graveyard Ghouls has slipped 
your clutches. She lies back there, with the gang. 
She will never come back, Old Bloodhound. Won’t 
you let her be, won’t you, please, let her be, Old 
Bloodhound, for ever and ever and ever?” She 
was pleading now. 

He thought a minute. Then a frown settled on 
his brow, and he folded his arms, letting his head 
droop forward on them. 

“Girl, see you yonder ship in the offing?” 

She shaded her eyes with her hands, and looked 
a long time. 

“Oh, Isabel, ‘please !” 

“Captain, I see.” 

“Make ready, then, girl; for we sail on the mor- 
row—at noon.” 
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LOCKER LOCKE stood in the shade of a sweet- 
gum tree in Pinder’s Marble Yard chiseling 
“In God We Trust” on a slab of stone, surrounded 
by white angels and other as yet unsold and un- 
lettered items of Mr. Pinder’s stock. Blocker was 
always glad when the weather was mild enough to 
permit him to work outside in the yard. When 
cold and harsh winds drove him into the small work- 
house in the middle of the two lots occupied by the 
yard, he saw and spoke only to the few people who 
came in to order a piece for Highland Cemetery or 
who dropped in to talk a while. But when he was 
out in the yard he could pass the time of day pleas- 
antly with a good half of Asphodel’s citizens, and, 
as he often told himself, the better half at that. 
For Pinder’s Marble Yard is not in the business 
section of the town, but is at the turn of Broadway, 
where it starts up the red hill leading to the plateau 
on which are most of the homes of Asphodel’s 
prominent and approved citizens. ‘The business 
men go home to their midday meal, so that Blocker, 
when he worked outside, could be seen and spoken 
to by the Broadway people four times a day. At 


this turn of the main street the only sidewalk runs 
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close by Mr. Pinder’s paling-fence, and the better 
half of the road-bed is also on that side of the street. 
Blocker liked nearly everybody, and he wanted to 
be well liked himself. Every manifestation of amia- 
bility or mere affability he fondly interpreted as evi- 
dence that he was indeed well thought of. 

Blocker’s two boys, Jim and Ed, came by the 
marble yard almost every day from school, and 
waited until six o’clock, when he could go home with 
them. Their mother had lately been encouraging 
them to do that. On this April day Blocker and 
the boys went up the red hill late in the afternoon. 

In common with Asphodel’s leading citizens, he 
went up Broadway to his home. It was rather far 
out, rather on the edge of things, beyond the point 
reached by continuous sidewalks, but it was in the 
best section of town, a fact which gave Blocker keen 
satisfaction. 

The sun was still high in the fiery west when the 
tremendously tall stooped man and the two little 
white-haired boys, each carrying a tin dinner-pail, 
entered the front yard of Blocker’s shingle-covered 
weather-grayed cottage. The street door was un- 
locked, the house was still, the cook-stove was cold. 

Blocker went at once to the old black walnut clock 
on the mantel above the fireplace in his and Carrie’s 
bedroom, where she always left a note late in the 
afternoon if she had been compelled to leave the 
house for a few minutes. There was a portentous 
sealed envelop this time. 
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Blocker’s cottage had housed, besices himself and 
the two boys and his wife, Mat Tully, the night tel- 
graph operator at the railroad station. The letter 
that came out of the envelop said that she and Mat 
had gone away somewhere to live together, and she 
was leaving for Blocker both the boys, and not to 
think too hard of her because she just must go. 

Blocker laid the single sheet of paper on the palm 
of his hand, and stood lifting it up and down a few 
seconds, as if he were weighing it. The room was 
growing dim; and saying to himself, “The night is 
comin’ fast,” he went into the kitchen, put some fat 
pine kindling in the stove, lighted a match to the 
letter, and with it started the fire. 

The boys had rushed to their room on the oppo- 
site side of the central hall to drop their books, and 
now they raced into the kitchen. The fire was burn- 
ing up with a joly roar, and Blocker was busy get- 
ting supper ready, whistling cheerfully. 

“Where is mama, I wonder?” asked Jim. He 
was eight, two years younger than Ed, and Blocker 
called him Little One. 

“‘She’s gone on a visit out of town,” Blocker said 
easily. “She couldn’t bear to tell you boys good-by. 
Cain’t we three men make out by ourselves? Weil, 
I should say so. Now, Little One, you an’ Jim set 
the table in the dinin’-room. Then you all can 
wipe the dishes as I wash ’em.” 

“Is mama coming back to-morrow?” asked Jim. 

“No; I expect she'll stay a good while. But, 
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there now, we won’t cut up, will we? Both you boys 
can sleep in my bed with me; and Sunday we’ll take 
a skiff, go down the creek, an’ spend the whole day. 
What do you think of that? Won’t that be fine?” 

Blocker was not simulating a gay lightened heart ; 
he had one. He knew he was relieved and glad; 
was, though he felt that he ought not admit it, as 
happy as a school-boy suddenly given a holiday. 
He believed that he should be raging and cursing 
around the house, and investigating the whereabouts 
and condition of his firearms. Thus he believed 
other men in his circumstances would now be doing 
even in southern Arkansas, and certainly in the 
mountains northward, whence he had come. But he 
had no firearms, and he was not furious. 

After supper Blocker and the boys sat on the 
back steps a while, and then they played games for 
an hour or more. Jim and Little One were un- 
usually jolly. There was now comradeship be- 
tween them and their father without restraint. 
Formerly, Blocker had been a little ashamed to play 
with them with as much abandon as he would have 
liked. Carrie had often said lately: ‘Oh, don’t be 
so silly! You cut up like a child yourself.” And 
he realized vaguely that a long, stooped, gangling, 
forty-year-old man, who was awkward and not 
graceful, might well appear ridiculous in another 
grown person’s eyes as he played marbles or leap- 
frog or helped to fly a kite. 

Jim and Little One thought it was a tremendous 
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piece of luck to be in the big bed with their father. 
Formerly, that was a treat to be enjoyed as a re- 
ward for taking a dose of castor-oil or doing some-- 
thing equally heroic. Now they could lie there, 
one on each side of him, and ask as many questions 
as they liked, with no one to tell them to “Hush up 
and go to sleep.” 

But after a while they did go to sleep. Blocker 
lay on his back, looking up into space and thinking. 
The pink crape-myrtle bush at his bedroom window 
and most of the other flowers in the yard were in 
full bloom. The wind slipped in through the win- 
dow and swished perfume over everything. A 
broadening bar of exquisitely white moonlight ex- 
tended from the window across the bed to the 
opposite wall. A mocking-bird in the chinaberry- 
tree in the garden was whispering to himself in 
sleepy sweet half-notes. And Blocker was happy 
with a happiness he felt was forbidden. 

As he lay in bed, the bar of white moonlight strik- 
ing across him and the two boys just below their 
chins, Blocker told himself sternly that he must map 
cut a course of conduct for himself. He did not 
know where Mat and Carrie had gone, and he did not 
want to know. He did not hate either Mat or Car- 
rie, and he did not aim to do either of them any 
violence. She had said she was leaving the boys to 
him; he would make out to give them good care. 
He would hire old Veronica Weaver, who had been 
doing washing for Carrie once a week, to come every 
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day, cook breakfast and supper, fix up lunch for 
Jim and Little One and himself, and clean up the 
house; and in the summer-vacation period the boys 
could play around the marble yard. If anybody 
asked him where his wife was, he would say she was 
visiting an aunt up the State who was sick, and he 
would not know when she could come home. 

His feeling about Carrie was what it had been 
for a year or so, expressed by this verdict, which 
meant a great deal to Blocker, “Carrie just won’t 
do.” About Mat Tully he now felt almost the same. 
Neither of them would “do.” 

In a small town a wife cannot elope with a man 
without the fact soon becoming known. Carrie had 
run away on a Friday, and the following Wednesday 
Dick Fisher, a handsome black-eyed young swash- 
buckler who occasionally worked at Smith and Han- 
son’s sawmill and oftener gambled for a living, came 
to the marble yard, found Blocker outside chiseling 
a pair of clasped hands on a tombstone, and signaled 
him with many mysterious backward motions of his 
head to come into the workshop. He was extremely 
kind and serious. He took Blocker to a dark corner 
of the one-room building, pulled a blued-stcel Colt’s 
pistol from his right hip-pocket, and held it out to- 
ward him. 

“Here, Blocker, I understand you want to bor- 
row one of these. Ill lend it to you. It’s in good 
order and loaded all around.” 

The big man hesitated about taking the pistol. 
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“Much obliged, Dick, but I don’t need it. It’s 
fine of you to think of it, though. I am much 
obliged; I am, sure enough.” 

“Oh, you’ve got one of your own. They told me 
wrong. Good! Tll just put this back where it 
come from, then. There! Well, I’ll tell you where 
they are. They’re in Little Rock. Mat was trans- 
ferred to the Little Rock office of the railroad. The 
new operator who took his place knows all about it. 
That’s why Mat left town; he got a new job. It’s 
a pity the red-haired skunk couldn’t ’a’ left by his- 
self.” 

“In Little Rock,” mumbled Blocker. “Well, Pll 
declare. In Little Rock.” 

“Yes, Mat has. day work on the new job, an’ they 
live in a little house out on the edge of town. I for- 
get the name of the street an’ the number, but the 
new operator can tell you. I reckon you know all 
this already, but I just thought Id tell you anyhow. 
Well, so-long, an’ luck to you.” 

And Dick looked hard up into Blocker’s eyes, 
shook his hand warmly, as of an old friend, and 
went back down Broadway to town. Blocker re- 
turned to his work, finishing the clasped hands by 
six o’clock. 

Blocker was now deeply disturbed. Everybody 
in town knew it then, knew all about it; knew more 
than he did, in fact. That same afternoon Mr. Alli- 
son the grocer and Mr. Pickett the hardware man 
walked along the sidewalk within six feet of where 
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Blocker was chiseling on the hands. They had been 
talking in low tones, and as they passed they laughed. 
Nor had they spoken to him. He was almost sure 
they had seen him; he was almost certain they had 
been laughing at him. 

And the next week Little One came home from 
school considerably scratched and battered. 

“T had a fight with a boy,” he explained at the 
supper-table to his father. “He said mama ran 
away with ‘that dirty dude of a tel’graph opera- 
LOD a 

“Well, now—don’t you pay any ’tention to what 
fool boys say, Little One,” the big man advised, 
pulling the fighter to his side and squeezing him 
with his terrible right arm. “Make out like you 
don’t hear em. Go on away from ’em if they bother 
you. ‘Treat ’em with silent contempt. That’s what 
my mama. used to tell me to do up in the mountains 
—treat ’em with silent contempt. I know it’s hard 
to. do, Little One, but it’s the best way.” 

“But, papa,” said Jim, “all the boys and girls 
keep asking us where mama is, and when we say she 
has gone on a long visit to a sick aunt, they laugh 
like everything. ‘Yes, she has!’ they yell out loud; 
‘I heard my mama say she’s gone on such a long 
visit shell never get back.’ ” 

“Well, never mind; you an’ Little One can stick 
it out until vacation-time comes. It’ll be here be- 
fore you know it. Next session you’ll not have any 
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trouble about that. Everything will be all right 
then.” 

“Will mama be back then?” 

“Now, now, Jim, you an’ Little One clean up the 
dishes an’ then we'll play a rattlin’ good game of 
marbles. I’m just gettin’ my hand in. I’ll beat 
the two of you.” 

Children are quicker to catch meanings than most 
adults think. Jim and Little One sensed the fact 
that their father did not like to talk about their 
mother, and except under the strong pressure of ex- 
ternal circumstances or in occasional fits of thought- 
lessness they said nothing about her where Blocker 
could hear them. 

Old Aunt Veronica was even kinder. That aged, 
wise, acid, crapulous, cryptic, thin brown woman 
never asked him any questions at all about Mrs. 
Locke. As if she knew what was going on in his 
mind, she often interjected into the continuous 
stream of mumbling that accompanied all her work 
in the kitchen and about the house words and phrases 
that tended to verify, for him, the wisdom of his 
decision. 

“Good riddance!” Aunt Veronica would mumble. 
“Ever’body happy now—her an’ her man, us an’ 
our family. ne nce I reckon her an’ him’s 
happy. None o’ our business nohow, one way or 
de yudder. Unwritten law! Pertect de home! 
Uuhol’ de honor! Ugh! Let ’em be! let ’em be! 
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Talk! talk! talk! Hit’s wind fom de mouf, nothin’ 
but wind. Niggers talk, pore-white-trash talk. 
Quality people go ’bout dey business. Let ’em be! 
Let ’em be!” 

But down town Blocker could not help thinking 
that public opinion of him had fallen to a very low 
point indeed, and he had so loved to be well thought 
of! Occasionally he jammed his fears into a dark 
corner of his mind, telling himself he was just imag- 
ining crazy things; but his fears always got out of 
the corner and crowded back into the center of his 
consciousness. 

Blocker’s mind was no longer on his work. 
Though the words to be chiseled on a block of stone 
were usually as well known to him as his own name, 
and were moreover sketched by Mr. Pinder on the 
stone, nevertheless he would now sometimes make a 
mistake in spelling; and a misspelling in marble is 
a serious matter. ‘“Requiescat in pace” trapped 
him a dozen times; and once when a customer espe- 
cially requested the Latin, Blocker chiseled, “Rest 
in peace.” His clasped hands no longer held each 
other so firmly and warmly as they once had, and his 
beloved doves with twigs now often looked like fat 
old hens with worms. 

When Mr. Pinder pointed out his mistakes and 
told him “to buck up, for: God’s sake, man!” that 
was supreme torture for Blocker. He liked the 
huge square-shouldered Swede, always covered with 
a white film of marble-dust that seemed to bind mas- 
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ter and workman together in some mysteriously 
satisfying way; and no matter how Mr. Pinder 
phrased his reproofs, they cut Blocker cruelly. If 
Mr. Pinder was violent, as now and then he was, 
Blocker felt that his employer and friend had lost 
all confidence in him and all respect for him. If 
Mr. Pinder was gentle, as he usually was, Blocker 
told himself that the boss was filled with compassion 
“for a man too low down to be mad at.” 

Sometimes Blocker was compelled to go down 
through the small group of streets that constituted 
the business section of Asphodel. These were trips 
of agony for him, and he postponed them as long as 
he could and hurried through them as swiftly as 
possible. Often he noticed that as he approached 
several people talking, they would fall silent, speak 
to him in varying tones, and then begin talking 
when he had passed. He told himself that even if 
the sight of him did turn conversation in his direc- 
tion, that was no sign that the best people thought 
ill of him. But Blocker Locke could not convince 
himself on this point. 

The pool-room hangers-on, the blind-tiger boys, 
the depot loafers, the barber-shop loungers, all the 
small town’s shabby men who lived in some miracu- 
lous way without working more than a dozen full 
days in a year, they were all deeply shamed by 
Blocker’s conduct, his cowardice, as they called it, ac- 
centing heavily the last syllable of the word. They 
took pains to have Blocker hear fragments of their 
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conversation. The word “cowardice” came often to 
his ears, and he flinched whenever he heard it. 

Blocker had only the faintest idea of what the 
word meant. As for physical fear, he simply did 
not know it. He had never seen any one who had 
inspired that emotion in him. When occasionally 
he had imagined himself in physical conflict with 
another man he had seen his right arm, developed 
abnormally by twenty years of chiseling on stone, 
assisted by his left, shaking his adversary until he 
promised to do what Blocker wanted him to do, and 
that was usually “to go on your way now an’ ’tend 
to your own business.” He had never seen himself 
killing anybody. 

One Friday in June, after a long struggle with 
himself, Blocker asked Mr. Pinder to give him the 
next day off. He wanted to go out of town, he 
said. 

‘Sure; go ahead. Our business is not any too 
brisk, I’m sorry tosay. Goahead. Blow off steam. 
Raise a little hell. Itll do you good.” 

Blocker wondered if there were not some hidden 
meanings in Mr. Pinder’s apparently hearty words. 
Did Mr. Pinder know he was going to Little Rock 
to look up Carrie and Mat? Was there some threat 
in his saying, “Our business is not any too brisk, 
I’m sorry to say”? Was he “makin’ ready to fire” 
Blocker? Or was there another hint in his words, 
a hint of scorn? 

Leaving Jim and Little One with Veronica 
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Weaver, who had innocently supplied him with the 
Little Rock street and number he wanted, Blocker 
went down to the railroad station Saturday morn- 
ing. Several of the depot loafers asked him if he 
weren’t going to Little Rock, and when he said he 
was, they shook his hand effusively. One of them 
put his arms around Blocker and felt his hip- 
pockets: He was visibly disappointed, but he 
touched the marble man’s huge right arm and said, 
grinning, “Well, that’s all you’ll need.” 

It was obscenely hot in the day-coach. The flies 
stuck to Blocker’s face and hands and neck as if 
their feet were little pads of glue. But he didn’t no- 
tice them or his fellow-passengers or the sliding 
panorama outside the window, which usually would 
have been a thrilling sight to him. He sat staring 
ahead, saying over and over to himself, “Maybe if 
I can see ’em together I can get mad.” He argued 
with himself that after all it was a low-down trick 
for Mat to steal his wife. If Mat had found he was 
being attracted to her, why didn’t he go on off 
somewhere else where he couldn’t see her? And 
why hadn’t Carrie, when she saw she was falling 
away from her husband, why hadn’t Carrie said she 
didn’t want to be bothered with any boarders? No, 
it was a low-down trick on both their parts. Yes, 
it was, an’ nobody could say it wasn’t. 

At the station in Little Rock, Blocker ate a 
sandwich and a piece of damp brown apple-pie and 
drank a cup of black coffee, and was out on the 
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street early in the afternoon. He wondered if Mat 
had seen him in the station, but the crowds there 
had appeared so large to him that he felt reassured. 
Asking the way to the street and number he had, 
Blocker found, after a two-mile walk, the house he 
was looking for. It was a very small frame cottage, 
with tiny front and back yards. He walked around 
the block containing it several times. Once, from 
a safe vantage-point behind a stable, he saw Carrie, 
a smooth-skinned, fair-faced, blond woman of thirty 
who promised to be stout at forty. She was out in 
the back yard feeding six or seven chickens. She 
was humming a tune and appeared to be well taken 
care of. 

“Damn her!” breathed Blocker. “Damn her to 
hell !”” 

But he had forced himself to say it, and he felt 
no anger within him. He was really relieved that 
she did not show signs of neglect and sorrow. He 
had had in his mind the conventional picture of the 
erring wife after the first few weeks of shameful 
living. 

Blocker went back to town to kill the rest of the 
afternoon. ‘Maybe if I can see ’em together—” 
He drifted around the streets, rested in a park, 
mopped his steaming brow, and suffered with an 
unaccustomed stiff collar and a pair of pointed 
patent-leather shoes. 

After dark he went back to the Tully house, 
climbed over the rear fence, and made his way cau- 
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tiously to the side of the cottage. The sticky flies 
on the train had indicated rain, and now the sky 
was dimmed by thick masses of rain-gray clouds 
rolling and sliding over each other and the wet face 
of the moon. Hearing voices on the front porch, 
Blocker crept far enough forward to catch what 
was being said. 

Mat and Carrie were in two chairs rocking and 
fanning themselves. Blocker heard the palmetto 
fans scraping their clothes now and then. They 
talked about getting some new furniture for the 
house, although it appeared that they had rented it 
furnished ; discussed the advisability of Mat’s carry- 
ing his lunch from home to save money, “even if it 
does look cheap”; and planned what they would 
plant in the infinitesimal garden the next year if 
they were still there. Blocker noted that they were 
gentle and codperative in the extreme with each 
other. It crossed his mind that they were as con- 
tent and happy as if they were a newly and luckily 
married couple. Carrie was, he thought, especially 
space.’? 

“T’ll wait until they get in bed,” he said. “Maybe 
I can get mad then.” 

After a while Mat and Carrie went inside. A 
yellow light spread suddenly in the rear room on 
the side of the house where the watcher was. 
Blocker sat against a pine-tree near the back porch, 
waiting, and rubbing his right foot, which hurt 
worse, with his hand. The light went out in the 
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room presently. Blocker, leaning down, crept cau- 
tiously along until he was directly under the side 
window. This faced the South, so he knew that the 
bed would be drawn close to it for the sake of what- 
ever breeze there was. He waited, crouching down, 
his head just below the window-sill, listening, ready 
to snatch away the window-screen and leap in on 
the pair. 

For a good while he heard nothing. He was try- 
ing desperately to work himself into a fury. Then 
he heard Carrie crying. 

“Mat, I just can’t help it, and nobody can help 
it, I reckon, but I’m ashamed of the way I had to 
treat good old Blocker. He was always so kind and 
gentle! I hated to leave Jim and Little One too, 
but I wanted him to have something to fill his mind 
and heart. He is crazy about those boys, and I 
reckon he don’t hardly miss me at all. I hope so; 
yes, I do.” 

“Now, Carrie, don’t worry any more than you 
can help. You worry about Blocker and the boys 
all the time. He will take care of himself and 
them too. Everything will be all right. You'll 
see. Now you must get to sleep. You’ve had a 
hard day; but maybe we'll get the house straight- 
ened out soon now. You know, it’s no good killing 
yourself on this little old box; we may have a better 
house before long if things go right. Now you must 
rest and sleep. Good night.” 

“Good night, Mat.” 
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And Blocker, feeling dirtier and shabbier and 
meaner than he had ever felt in his life, crept to the 
front gate, eased himself out, and went slouching 
down the street. White lightning was whipping 
through the boiling black clouds, thunder mumbled 
and growled in the distance, and presently a heavy 
shower of enormous drops of water was beating down 
on him in volleys. He did not try to get out of it; 
he had a notion that he ought to be beaten and 
wetted and washed thoroughly. 

At the station he took a slow train that would 
get him to Asphodel about five in the morning. He 
did not want the depot loafers to see him return. 
But six or seven had waited up all night to catch 
him coming back. They asked no questions; they 
merely looked hard at him. He bent his head and 
started home. 

Now the thought always running in his tortured 
brain was: “It’s just between me an’ Carrie an’ 
Mat. If we’re satisfied, that’s all that’s necessary. 
Why cain’t they leave me alone? We’re satisfied. 
I don’t want to hurt Carrie an’ Mat. Why cain’t 
they leave me alone?” 

In August Mr. Pinder “laid off” Blocker for two 
weeks. “You take a vacation,” he said. ‘‘Business 
is no good. People live too damned long. The 
health of Arkansas is a shame and a disgrace. Take 
two weeks off. You look like the devil before day. 
You’re the only sick-looking man in Asphodel that 
I know of, and if you die I’ve promised to give you 
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a tombstone free gratis anyhow. So don’t die. 
Take two weeks off. Go down the creek and camp. 
Take your boys. Teach ’em to swim if they don’t 
know how. Fish. Walk. Sleep. Take two weeks 
off, Blocker, and rest. Get yourself together.” 

Blocker was now in a condition to extract poison 
from any word or act of another that referred, or 
seemed to refer, to him. And Mr. Pinder’s words 
yielded several kinds of poison. Business was prob- 
ably dropping off because the best people didn’t want 
to trade where he worked. Mr. Pinder would next 
lay him off for a month, and then drop him for 
good. Mr. Pinder’s talk about too few people dy- 
ing in Arkansas, was there an insult in that for him? 
And so on and on and on. 

Blocker did not go camping. He stayed at home, 
and as his wages had stopped, and he feared for 
the future, he “laid off” Veronica Weaver. The 
absence of her bitter, astringent, antiseptic presence 
was a serious loss to him. Now he had unlimited 
time and opportunity to brood. He read _ thor- 
oughly every issue of the “Asphodel Argus,” where 
he often ran across references to “the beauty of our 
women and the chivalry of our men.” 

Blocker didn’t know what chivalry meant, but it 
had something to do with the protection of women. 
Well, he was conniving in‘'a woman’s shame. The 
sight on paper of the words “honor,” “home,” 
“courage,” “cowardice,” “manhood,” and some 
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others now wounded him deeply. He kept inside 
the house most of the day, driving the two boys out 
to find play and playmates wherever they could. 
He slept poorly. The back of his head ached con- 
stantly. A nervous rash broke out on his back and 
neck and shoulders, and he scratched it so much that 
they were now always covered with a red scab. 

In September Blocker Locke was back at work. 
A negro of no account shot to death a man and a 
woman. He said that the woman had been his wife 
and that the man had “ruint” his home. The case 
was quickly brought to trial. The machinery of 
justice was altogether in the hands of white people, 
who did not take “home” and “‘honor” and “chivalry” 
seriously in connection with negroes; but the trial 
promised some excitement, possibly some piquant 
and humorous incidents, and many white people 
planned to attend it. Blocker felt that he had bet- 
ter stay away. Mr. Pinder, however, declared that 
he was going to shut up shop so they both could go 
and “see the fun.” Blocker then thought it would 
look odd if he didn’t go. 

The young silver-tongued orator, just out of the 
State university, who defended the accused, delivered 
an impassioned oration, which was said to have al- 
ready won, in a slightly different form, a prize in an 
inter-class oratory contest. It freed the negro be- 
cause it entertained and even thrilled the jurors, and 
because the matter wasn’t considered seriously any- 
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way; but it convicted Blocker, in his own mind, of 
being “the shabbiest and most unnatural creature 
in all our fair State.” 

In the crowded hall of the court-house after the 
trial Blocker heard some one near him say, “Even 
a damned nigger these days can show some white 
men how to protect their honor.” 

Formerly Blocker had gone down town to the post- 
office once a day for the mail, but he had lately 
begged off so often on one excuse or another—his 
knee hurt or he had a bad corn—that Mr. Pinder 
had got in the habit of going himself. 

One afternoon, several days after the trial, 
Blocker was out in the yard chiseling “Gone to 
Glory” on a slab of marble when Mr. Pinder handed 
him a letter. The address said it was from Carrie. 

The moment Blocker saw the writing, his pale, 
beardless, big-boned face went red, and fires blazed 
deep within his blue big-pupiled eyes. He was sud- 
denly furiously angry. ‘The huzzy!” he muttered, 
breaking open the envelop with shaking hands. 

She asked about the children and himself, and 
hoped they were all “doing well.” Then she said 
she was hoping he would soon get a divorce, so that 
she and Mat could marry. It would be easy. All 
he would need to do, so their lawyer said, would be 
to apply for a divorce; she would not defend the 
case, and the divorce would be granted. Then he 
could marry again if he wished to, and she was go- 
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ing to marry Mat just the minute she could. It 
was best all around, wasn’t it, Blocker? 

But he told himself that he would not be imposed 
on any longer. Yes, ask him to go to the expense 
and trouble and shame of a divorce trial ‘on top of 
everything,” so that she and her paramour—the 
young orator had given him that word—could 
marry. Not much. Not him. No, sirree; he 
would be damned if he would. ‘Even the worm will 
turn in time,” he remembered the orator had shouted, 
shaking both fists. It occurred to Blocker that 
Carrie couldn’t get a divorce if she tried; but he 
waved that aside. 


In a postscript Carrie said: 


Maybe you will let Jim and Little One come to see me 
after a while when things blow over. You won't always 
hate me, will you, Blocker? Ill send you my address 
when I get settled. Everything is all upset now again. 
No one will ever know, Blocker, how many times I said 
no, but I am glad I said yes in the end. Indeed I am, 
and this is not saying a thing against you. You will un- 
derstand sometime. 


“Oh, the ornery huzzy!” he mumbled. ‘Oh, the 
damned huzzy!” He felt that he was “gettin’ 
mad” at last, and he was proud of himself. ‘Then 
they’ll try to steal my boys too. That schemin’ 
devil is in this too. Damn him! Damn ’em both! 
Damn ’em to both to hell an’ back!” 
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Blocker remembered that the orator at the trial 
had stated passionately, “The rabbit as well as the 
tiger will protect his lair, the wren as well as the 
eagle will fight for his home nest,” and much more 
of such forensic zodlogy. None of it had seemed at 
all absurd to Blocker. The words and the notions 
that had clustered about them in his mind had re- 
mained there, burning. 

Mr. Ostrander, the president of Asphodel’s larger 
bank, drove by in a buggy, close to the marble-yard 
fence, but he did not look in Blocker’s direction. 
The big marble man stared hard and angrily at the 
town’s richest citizen. Yes, yes, Blocker Locke was 
a thing of no acount in Asphodel now, so he told 
himself. Well, to hell with ’em all! 

The back of his head was pulsing, and the long 
knotty fingers of his great right hand kept closing 
and unclosing around the slick handle of the huge 
wooden mallet. Blocker tore the letter violently 
into bits and pounded them on the slab of marble 
in front of him. Then he hurled the mallet up and 
away from him. It knocked the head off of a sad- 
eyed angel and fell with a thud in a clump of bitter- 
weeds. 

Flinging away his chisel, Blocker hurried into the 
shop. Mr. Pinder looked at him hard but asked 
no questions; he saw that the letter had upset 
Blocker. Blocker was always upset these days. 
Too bad! too bad! This time Blocker did not dress 
to go to Little Rock. He found Jim and Little One 
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at home playing. He told them to ask Veronica 
Weaver, when she came to cook supper, to stay with 
them that night. He had to go out of town. And 
he hurried down to the station. 

A depot loafer approached Blocker, but before 
he could say anything, the big man turned his 
back and walked away, digging his heels into the 
cindered platform and growling. 

By midnight he was in Little Rock, standing 
under the bedroom window where three months be- 
fore he had listened to Carrie and Mat. It was a 
black, intensely quiet, thick night, and it occurred 
to him that he need not be worried about his shadow. 
He listened for a moment to the wind softly hissing 
in the pine-tree just back of him. Then he heard, 
or thought he heard, sounds in the room that roused 
him to a fury, a wild glad fury. He snatched out 
the window-screen, leaped in upon the bed, seized a 
man’s throat in his enormous right hand, and, after 
a struggle, a woman’s throat in his left, and 
squeezed them until they lay still. He kept saying 
in a whisper, “Now I reckon they’re satisfied.” 
But he wasn’t thinking of Mat and Carrie; he was 
thinking of Asphodel. 

There had been, despite Blocker’s quickness, a 
scream or two and the noise of scuffling; and the 
next-door neighbor had telephoned for the police. 
When they came and turned on the light, he was 
sitting on the foot of the bed, his head bent, rub- 
bing tenderly between his hands the hem of the 
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woman’s gown and muttering, “They’re satisfied. 


now, I reckon.” 
And then, raising his eyes, he saw that he knew 
neither of the dead. Mat and Carrie had moved. 
“Thank God for that!” he breathed. “Jim and 


Little One will be glad.” 


THE END 
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